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THE WORLD’S BREAD GRAIN SITUATION 


mle The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 

im Gies)) 28, 1923, the writer contributed an 
al S| article entitled “The Bread Grain 
<a) Ie Situation in the World.” 

taj was placed on the point of view 

that one could not forecast the wheat and rye imports 
into Europe for the season 1922-23, as contrasted with 
1921-22, by assuming that Europe would import an 
added amount equal to the difference between the do- 
mestic crops of the two years. Disclaiming any at- 
tempt at forecast, the following observation was made: 
“Qne must not be surprised if the season’s imports of 
Europe are less than 700 million bushels. The writer 
would be surprised if the imports are over 750 million 
bushels.” This was said of bread grain, including wheat 
and rye and flours in terms of grain. 

The close of the crop year 1922-23 on Aug. 1 pre- 
sents opportunity for retrospect. It is not possible 
further to verify the statements made as to the Euro- 
pean crops of 1922. It was commonly agreed by the 
trade in Europe that the wheat and rye crops, given as 
995 million bushels, were underestimated. The estimate 
was later raised to 1,037 million bushels. Beyond this, 
and particularly in terms of official figures, we are little 
better off than we were in February. It is, however, 
possible in an approximate manner to measure the 
European imports during the year. The official figures 
for imports into Europe will not be available for 
months. It is, however, proper to use Broomhall’s 
figures for shipment of wheat and rye to Europe. The 
shipment figures of Broomhall do not check precisely 
with those of the exporting countries, nor with those of 
the importing European countries. Before the war, 
Broomhall’s figures were somewhat lower than those 
stated in the official reports, and this appears to be 
true since the war as well. This is not the place to 
go into this matter; for the purpose of the present 
statement it is assumed that the figures of Broomhall 
are approximately correct. The figures at present 
available are subject to revision, though we may be 
sure that these changes will not be considerable. 

According to Broomhall, the wheat shipments to 
Europe, including flour in terms of grain, for the year 
ending Aug. 1, 1928, were 586 million bushels. The 
shipments of rye, if one adds the official Russian export 
figures that are not included in Broomhall’s, were 72 
million bushels. Thus, the total bread grain imports 
of the continent of Europe, outside of Russia, during 
the year were some 658 million bushels. The suggested 
figure of 700 million bushels was not exceeded, it was 
not even closely approached. Wheat shipments to Eu- 
Tope, according to the Broomhall table, have exceeded 
70 million quarters only five times. The record was in 
1910-11, and the figure for the year just passed stands 
second. 

During the crop year 1921-22, Europe had a 1,225 
million bushel wheat crop, and imported 546 million 
bushels, a total wheat supply of 1,771 million bushels. 
For the next year, 1922-23, the crop was 1,037 million 
bushels and the imports 586 million bushels, making the 
wheat supply 1,623 million bushels. The supply was, 

nerefore, 148 million bushels of wheat less than the 
Previous year. To explain this we have a number of 
factors: the 1999 crop was harvested late, and the 1921 
erop carried consumption for more than 52 weeks; the 
Crop of 1922 may be still underestimated; Europe had 
4 large crop of potatoes, other vegetables and fruits; 
stretching of flour was resumed in certain countries 
With increased effect. 
b new crop of wheat of Europe, outside of Russia, 
eating nally forecasted at 1,192 million bushels. The 
a of the new crop were higher, but 
ie ig © weather had the effect of reducing the 
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estimates. Recently, good weather is having the effect 
of enlarging the yield and improving the quality, so it 
is possible that the final figure for yield may be over 
1,200 million bushels. Let us assume 1,192 million 
bushels are harvested and of normal quality. With 
this crop, if Europe wished to have the same supply 
of wheat as was statistically available in 1921-22, she 
would need to import 579 million bushels. If, on the 
other hand, Europe is able during the coming year to 
make adaptations to hold her statistical requirements 
down to the figure for 1922-23, she would need to 
import only 481 million bushels of wheat. Here is a 
difference of 148 million bushels. Statistically Europe, 
outside of Russia, had in 1921-22 some 2,520 million 
bushels of wheat and rye, and in 1922-23 some 2,370 
million bushels. The difference has been met by adap- 
tations, assuming that the carry-overs in and out were 
equal. There is evidence, however, that carry-over and 
stocks of breadstuffs generally in Europe were lower 
on Aug. 1, 1923, than on Aug. 1, 1922. In Germany, 
on the other hand, wheat stocks in growers’ hands are 
known to be relatively high. 

In order to indicate how difficult it is from the official 
figures to explain the situation in Europe, and at the 
same time to illustrate the leeway in adaptation that 
must be recognized, let the situation in France be 
cited. The wheat crop of 1921 was an excellent one in 
quality and quantity, considering the acreage. The 
yield was reported as 8.8 million metric tons. State 
control of wheat was terminated in that year, and the 
stock of wheat and flour, amounting to 500,000 tons, 
was placed on the market. The imports during the crop 
year were approximately 700,000 tons. Therefore, dur- 
ing the crop year 1921-22 France had available roughly 
10 million tons of wheat. From this must be subtracted 
one million tons for seed, leaving nine million tons as 
supply. The normal grindings of the flour mills of 
France seem to be about 700,000 tons per month, or 
roughly 8.4 million tons per year. On the basis of 
these figures, disregarding the small carry-over into the 
crop year 1921-22, the first of August, 1922, should have 
found France in possession of some 600,000 tons of 
wheat as carry-over. 

The harvest of 1922 came a little late. The crop 
was short in quantity and rather inferior in quality. 
The crop was first estimated at 6.4 nfillion tons, but 
latterly the estimate was raised to 6.8 million tons (the 
estimate of Fermier was 7.5 million tons). The imports 
from Aug. 1, 1922, to Aug. 1, 1923, were a little under 
1.4 million tons. Thus, the supply of the year (crop 
plus import) was 8.2 million tons. From this a million 
tons must be subtracted for seed, leaving 7.2 million 
tons for utilization. If we add to this the 600,000 tons 
hypothetically left as carry-over on Aug. 1, 1922, the 
supply for the year was 7.8 million tons. In order to 
help this out, a new regulation was adopted prescribing 
fixed extraction of wheat flour and compulsory stretch- 
ing with 10 per cent of rye or rice, the latter being 
chosen because it could be secured from the French 
colonies. 

Here we have, in two successive years, a net supply 


-of wheat for France of nine million tons and 7.8 mil- 


lion tons, when the customary requirements of the mills 
were stated to be 8.4 million tons. There is no current 
milling census in France, outside of tax returns; ac- 
cordingly one cannot say. whether, during the first of 
these two years, the mills ground only 8.4 million tons 
and left a carry-over of 600,000 tons of wheat, or how 


much the mills ground less than 8.4 million tons 
during the second of these years. There is some 
hearsay evidence that more bread was consumed 
in the first than in the second of these years. 
There is no direct way of knowing what was 
the carry-over on the first of August, 1923. It was 
presumably low. Carry-over in France exists in four 
states: wheat in the bin of the native grower; domestic 
wheat in second hands and in the mills; imported wheat 
in second hands and in the mills; and flour stocks, 
visible and invisible. No one here is in a position to 
undertake to say to what extent the adaptations that 
have occurred in France during these two years lay 
within the trade-and stocks, and to what extent in con- 
sumption through substitution. The fact, however, that 
a country like France can have 9.5 million tons of wheat 
(crop plus imports) one year and 8.2 million tons (crop 
plus imports) the next year, illustrates the caution that 
must be exercised in interpreting the statistical position. 
If we apply this picture of France to all of Europe, it 
becomes clear that a reduction in the wheat supply, that 
statistically might be regarded with considerable appre- 
hension, may fade into relative insignificance when the 
forces of adaptation and substitution are applied. 

The new crop in France is estimated conservatively 
at eight million tons, and out of the excellent crop in 
Algeria it is hoped that 800,000 tons of wheat may be 
obtained. Subtracting one million tons for seed, this 
brings the supply (disregarding carry-over) up to prac- 
tically 7.8 million tons. On the basis of this, the French 
press proclaims that no wheat will be imported from 
overseas during the coming year. But two years ago, 
when France had nine million tons’ domestic wheat sup- 
ply, the same prediction was made; nevertheless, 700,000 
tons were imported, The present regulations regarding 
stretching with rye and rice have been continued until 
September, 1924, and it is partly on the basis of these 
regulations that the belief is founded that no overseas 
imports of wheat will be necessary. Few in France 
pretend that the stretching has saved over five per cent. 
Obviously, therefore, in view of past experiences, it will 
be safe to forecast that France will import a small 
amount from overseas—let us say again 700,000 tons, 
unless the new crop exceeds present estimates. A cer- 
tain amount of strong wheat will certainly be required. 

Similar treatment given to the data of Italy and 
Germany would furnish additional evidence of corre- 
sponding disparities. The analysis of the situation in 
France may, however, suffice, since exhaustive analysis 
is not the purpose of this retrospect. 

These figures for the three years bring clearly into 
view the point of particular importance: with a short 
crop, the wheat imported need not be as much as the 
apparent statistical requirement; with a good crop, the 
wheat imported may be more than the apparent statis- 
tical requirement. On the basis of the figures for sup- 
ply of 1921-22, France should have imported during the 
past season, not 1.4 million tons, but instead 2.6 million 
tons, if the 600,000 ton carry-over is accepted; or, 
without that, 3.2 million tons. In the autumn of 1922 
the import estimates of government officials and trade 
experts varied from 2 to 3.2 million tons. The amount 
actually imported, 1.4 million tons, added to the stated 
crop, 6.8 million tons, after subtracting one million 
tons for seed, was far below the figure stated to repre- 
sent the customary requirements of the flour mills. 
Even if the statistical carry-over of 600,000 tons be 
added, the supply was still insufficient. If during the 
coming year 700,000 tons are imported to supplement 
the domestic crop of eight million tons and Algerian 
imports of 800,000 tons, this would be just sufficient 
to cover the supposedly normal grindings of 700,000 tons 
per month. If we consider the saving accomplished by 
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stretching with rice and rye, even without 
imports, on the basis of the present esti- 
mates of French and Algerian crops, it 
that the bread ration of 
France during the coming year would be 


would seem 
as much as during the past year. During 
the past year the bread ration, computed 
from the grain supply, must have been 
notably lower than the year before. Yet 
last year France came through fairly 
well, and of the hypothetical deficit it 
was difficult to obtain any direct sign. 

It is necessary to envisage two special 
points in the European situation: 

The import requirements of bread grain 
are largely related to the urban popula- 
tion. The variations in imports have the 
effect largely of relieving the urban popu- 
lation from the effects of fluctuations in 
domestic crops. It is the country popu- 
lation that takes up the slack largely. 
Any one conversant with the urban and 
rural diets of Europe will recognize that 
extensive and radical substitution is not 
required in the country population of the 
continent, in order to make adaptation 
effective for 150 million bushels of bread 
grain, in a total of some 2,400 million 
bushels. 

The second point is the effect of price. 
Low world price of wheat tends to in- 
crease European imports; at the same 
time, low world price tends to diminish 
the flow of domestic European wheat 
from the farm. The reciprocal relations 
between quantities and price levels must 
ever be kept in mind. 


Caution must be used in accepting and 
interpreting official and unofficial figures 
on European food conditions. Since fore- 
cast has at best only the value of the 
statistical background, prophecy should 
be applied to Europe with double caution. 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS 43 YEARS AGO 


Through the kindness of Mr. H. B. 
Collins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., two exceed- 
ingly interesting pictures from Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, both 
originally published in 1880, have been 
sent to The Northwestern Miller. 





that city holds to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, are but inadequately 
appreciated by ‘the general public. As 
early as 1854 Chicago was declared to 
be the greatest primary grain depot in 
the world, collecting more grain from the 











Burning of Duluth’s Elevator No. 1, March 6, 1880 


The larger of these pictures, appear- 
ing in the issue of April 24, 1880, is from 
a sketch by James S. Wilson, and shows 
the opening of the grain transportation 
season at Chicago. The text accompany- 
ing this illustration is as follows: 

“The extent of the grain trade of Chi- 
cago, and the important relations which 


producers than even the Russian ports. 
Since that date the city has become the 
greatest grain market in the world. 
“The growth and extent of the trade 
is shown by the fact that her shipments 
of breadstuffs increased from 16,632,750 
bus in 1855 to 83,364,224 bus in 1872. 
As to the immense business which now 
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centers at that port some idea may be 
gathered from the fact that on April 3 
there was in port a fleet of 88 vessels 
loaded with 2,575,000 bus of corn, 19. 
000 bus of wheat, 77,000 bus of oats, cal 
78,000 bus of rye. 

“In addition to this great fleet, there 
were 35 other vessels, with a carrying 
capacity of 909,000 bus, awaiting. car. 
goes. The fleet includes steamers, barks, 
propellers and schooners, many of which 
are already en route for lower lake 
ports, Buffalo being the destination of 
most of them. 

“The total amount of grain in store at 
Chicago, March 28, amounted to 15,766,- 
422 bus. This did not include the 
amount afloat in the harbor.” 

The second picture, from a sketch by 
Charles F. Johnson, shows the destruc- 
tion by fire of an elevator at Duluth, 
The following text accompanies the pic- 
ture: 

“A fire at Duluth, Minn., on March 6 
destroyed the large wheat and corn eie- 
vator, known as Elevator No. 1, built in 
1873, at a cost of $60,000, and containing 
40,000 bus of wheat and 125,000 bus of 
corn. The capacity of the elevator was 
250,000 bus. The total loss was about 
$160,000. A correspondent says: ‘This 
fire is just now a grievous los 
young city, as all the elevator capacity 
we have has for the last two years been 
taxed to its utmost, and pending, as it 
does, the erection of a new elevator of a 
million and a half capacity, but which 
cannot be finished for next fall's crop. 
As a matter of interest, it may |e stated 
that most of the grain consumed is from 
the Dalrymple farms in Dakota, which 
were, about a year ago, the sulject of 
your excellent illustrations.’ ” 
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Opening Chicago’s Grain Transportation Season in 1880 
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ANOTHER CONVERT 


One by one the states which have long 
held out against the federal ruling in the 
matter of artificial flour bleaching are 
coming into line; North Dakota, which 
for years has maintained a strict pro- 
hibition of the manufacture or sale of 
bleached flour, has now definitely stated, 
in the latest bulletin of its food commis- 


sioner, that “no objection will be raised 
by this department to the use of any 
harmless agent for the purpose of bleach- 
ing flour.” 

In several cases, as in that of North 
Dakota, }>ever, the matter cannot be 
regarded as finally settled, owing to the 
employment in the state law or regula- 
tions of words which are susceptible of 
special definition. What, for example, is 
a “harmless” agent? It remains entirely 
possible for the North Dakota food com- 
missioner and chemist to limit or forbid 
the manufacture or sale of artificially 
bleached flour by declaring that some or 
all of the agents commonly used for 
bleaching purposes are not “harmless” 
within the ineaning of the law. Even so, 
the burden of proof has been shifted, and 
it is probable that unless the federal 
Department of Agriculture changes its 
position on the subject, the state inter- 
pretations will closely follow the rulings 
which apply to all shipments in interstate 
commerce, 


In Wisconsin, which amended its law 
regarding bleached flour only a few 
months ayo, the state dairy and food 
commissioner appears to be still of the 
opinion that the present law can be so 
interpreted as to maintain the prohibition 
it was designed to eliminate. Here again, 
the question turns on a definition of what 
is harmful or injurious to health. Ad- 
mitting that each state has the legal right 
to make such definitions as it chooses, the 
absurdity of fixing them in opposition to 
the federal rulings is so obvious that no 
such outcome seems likely. 

From the standpoint of the millers, the 
great gain represented by the recent 
changes in the state laws of Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and North Dakota is that of 
virtual uniformity. The question of 
whether or not flour may be artificially 
bleached is far less important to most of 
them than the establishment of a uniform 
practice throughout the entire country. 
Conflicts between federal and state regu- 
lations, or between the laws of neighbor- 
ing states, have in the past caused end- 
less confusion, and sometimes heavy 
losses, and anything which tends to elimi- 
nate such discrepancies is a definite help 
to the free marketing of flour. 

The next forward step should be the 
establishment of uniform weight and 
package regulations in all the states. Pre- 
sumably this matter must await further 
action by Congress on the decimal weight 
bill, long held on the legislative side- 
track despite the fact that there has been 
manifested no active or intelligent oppo- 
sition, If the millers are sufficiently ener- 
getic and united in urging the passage of 
this law, it seems likely to be adopted 
by the next Congress, and then a basis 
Will be provided for the readjustment of 
the state laws to accord with the new 
federal regulations. 
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Any state which persists, in this day of 
the vast extension of all forms of busi- 
ness, in burdening itself with unique regu- 
lations and special laws, is simply in- 
viting its manufacturers and business 
men to go elsewhere. Two or three gen- 
erations ago, when industry was largely 
localized, such legislative idiosyncrasies 
did relatively little harm, and many mat- 
ters which the growth of interstate com- 
merce has forced on the attention of the 
federal government could safely be left 
to the discretion of the individual states. 
Now, however, the business of the state 
and that of the nation are so closely in- 
terrelated that one general set of rules 
must be formulated for the guidance of 
both. 

As regards the manufacture and sale 
of artificially bleached flour, the millers 
have at last achieved the virtual uni- 
formity of regulation which they have for 
years desired. What may happen in the 
future depends largely on their own will- 
ingness to adhere to both the letter and 
the spirit of the federal rulings. If all 
bleached flour is plainly so brandea, and 
if bleaching is never used to conceal in- 
feriority, it is probable that the bleached 
flour question, after nearly two decades 
of agitation, will make no further trouble 
for any one. The federal and state regu- 
lations, however, leave ample rule for 
reopening the whole dispute if ever there 
is reason to believe that the millers are 
not conscientiously living up to the re- 
quirements of the law. The bleaching of 
flour is now permissible practically every- 
where in the United States; the continu- 
ation of this permission depends on the 
good faith of the millers themselves. 


UNDESIRED MAIL 


If there is no way already provided 
by which the Post Office Department can 
protect the public from the systematic 
and persistent persecution of unsolicited 
and undesired mail from which it now 
suffers, it would appear within the line 
of its duty to make some ruling or regu- 
lation which would give relief from an 
annoyance which has become intolerable. 

The pursuit of business, or the solici- 
tation of funds, by mail has been de- 
veloped into a fine art of acute insist- 
ence, which ceases to be a joke for its 
victims and has become a real and seri- 
ous interference with the inalienable 
right of every one, including those un- 
fortunate enough to be on the mailing 


lists of these pesterers, to privacy and 


an unharassed existence. 

It may sound humorous to those who 
do not suffer from these mail raids, but 
to one whose time is of any value and 
who finds it encroached upon daily’ by 
reiterated demands for his attention and 
consideration, which, if ignored, result 
in still further and more clamorous ap- 
peals through the mail, it is very far 
from being amusing. 

The average man of affairs finds his 
legitimate mail a sufficient tax upon his 
time and thought. He is conscientious 
about opening, reading and answering it. 
When its volume is doubled, at least, by 
the receipt of letters, circulars and peri- 
odicals which are unsolicited, unauthor- 
ized and of no interest whatever to him, 





the process of disposing of the daily 
accumulation is a wholly unnecessary 
and highly undesirable waste of time. 

Against this increasing influx of un- 
welcome mail matter there is apparently 
no recourse, except to die, and even then 
the pestiferous persecutors by mail 
would doubtless continue to send their 
most unwelcome communications to one’s 
last known address or his heirs, assigns 
and executors. They would even send 
it to his grave, if they knew where it was. 

Formerly it was easy enough to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the bogus 
letter; the former was sealed and the 
latter open, and the ready waste basket 
provided a quick answer, but no such 
solution is now available. The mail nag- 
ger has learned the uselessness of send- 
ing out unsealed letters; experience has 
taught him to make his unwelcome ap- 
proach disguised as mail matter of the 
first class, in a sealed envelope with a 
two cent stamp to carry it. 

Methods of process printing now imi- 
tate typewriting very closely; even the 
signature can be made to look genuine. 
By the use of these subterfuges and the 
employment of the sealed envelope, the 
undesired mail sneaks its way through 
and gains the same attention as that 
given to legitimate letters. Ignoring such 
communications does no good whatever; 
rather it stimulates renewed attacks, 
often querulous and impertinent in tone. 

Some son of Belial (may he be pur- 
sued by the demons of his own creation 
throughout his lifetime) invented the ac- 
cursed “Follow Up System” of mail per- 
secution, and since then there is no rest 
for the weary; if the victim does not 
respond to the first letter, he gets a 
second asking why, and a third calling 
attention to the first two, a fourth per- 
emptorily challenging his right to ignore 
previous communications, and a fifth 
again insisting on an answer. 

Even if a courteous reply be sent stat- 
ing that the recipient does not care to 
buy, or subscribe, or invest, or contrib- 
ute, and politely requesting that further 
communications be discontinued, it is 
entirely futile. Once on a mailing list, 
forever there, is the rule of these “fol- 
low up” fiends. 

The greatest mistake is to yield once 
to solicitation by mail; thereafter it is 
useless to protest and hopeless to expect 
any cessation or let-up in the systematic 
bombardment; one becomes a marked 
man who, having yielded tribute, can be 
made to yield more if only the pursuer 
keeps consistently and industriously on 
his trail. For him, as long as he lives, 
it is always the open season. 

Evidently, behind this method of seek- 
ing business, or contributions, by mail 
there exists a System, the basis of which 
is the compilation of and traffic in lists. 
How these lists of names are secured is 
a mystery, except to the miscreants who 
deal in them. It is dangerous to sub- 
scribe to certain magazines, because it 
is obvious that they turn their lists of 
subscribers over to book publishers to be 
exploited. It is dangerous to belong to 
a club, because the names of its members 
somehow get into the hands of those 
who. wish to sell them something, from 
lobsters to golf balls, by mail. It is dan- 
gerous to appear in a telephone direc- 


. tory, or a biographical book of reference, 


or in anything else that the infernal list 
makers can get their claws on. 

In truth, the only way to secure ex- 
emption from this nuisance and annoy- 
ance of persistent and systematic as- 
sault by mail is to be so obscure and un- 
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known that even the income tax ferrets 
cannot find one. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, which protects the public against 
fraudulent use of the mails, should go 
further and provide efficient protection 
against undesirable mail. Notification to 
the post office that further communica- 
tions from an individual or concern 
named are not wanted should be suffi- 
cient to stop this growing nuisance. 


THE UGLY RUMOR 

The past few months have provided 
more than their fair share of what may 
be called legitimate troubles in the mill- 
ing industry, troubles occasioned by the 
difficulty of securing business except at 
unreasonably low prices or through con- 
cessions in the matter of terms which 
every miller knows to be irrational and 
unsound. For many mills, still laboring 
under the burdens imposed by the spec- 
tacular decline in wheat prices three years 
ago, the situation has inevitably been a 
very trying one, calling for courage, pa- 
tience and stable credit. 

It is at just such times that the inevi- 
table difficulties of a hesitating market 
are most likely to be increased by troubles 
which could very easily be avoided. For 
example, just as a miller may begin to 
see light ahead, with sales picking up and 
the prospect of a sufficient revival of busi- 
ness to pull him out of his troubles, he 
learns that rumors are going from mouth 
to mouth regarding his continued solv- 
ency. “I understand that so-and-so is 
having ashard time—likely to go under.” 
No one can give any definite or authori- 
tative information as the basis for these 
vagrant reports; no one seems to know 
where they originated, and yet they travel 
about with telegraphic rapidity, and 
sometimes they do an incalculable amount 
of harm before they ever reach the ears 
of their victim. 

Once in a while stories of this variety 
are created and spread with deliberate 
malice, but such an occurrence is very 
rare. Almost invariably they are out- 
growths of an unsettled condition in the 
trade, finding their origin in some chance 
remark or in the misinterpretation of an 
actual bit of news. The first person to 
set the rumor going says no more than 
that he imagines a certain mill is having 
a hard time. The next version changes 
imagination to certain knowledge; the 
third converts the “hard time” into a 
desperate struggle to keep going; and so 
on until the rumor has acquired a com- 
plete equipment of details, even to the 
name of the receiver for the bankrupt 
concern and a schedule of all its lia- 
bilities. 

Modern business is founded so com- 
pletely on credit that inevitably anything 
which affects that basis in connection with 
any corporation is a matter of keen in- 
terest to all who have dealings with it, 
as either buyers or sellers, or who meet 
it in eompetition. This is particularly 
true in an admittedly overcrowded in- 
dustry like flour milling. Chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade are notable 
hotbeds for rumors; the phrase “it is 
reported on ’change” has been responsible 
for the winning and the loss of fortunes. 
Thus it is very easy for almost any kind 
of report affecting the financial standing 
of a milling concern to gain instant cur- 
rency, above all at a time when just 
enough millers are actually in serious 
trouble to make practically any kind of 
a story find ready believers. 

An application of the golden rule is 
all that is needed to put a stop to such 
unwarrantable additions to the millers’ 
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troubles. If any one who hears a rumor 
of this kind will only stop to think of what 
its effect might be if he, and not some 
one else, were the victim, he will certainly 
resist the temptation to repeat it. It 
represents the most insidious, treacherous 
and underhanded kind of attack, an in- 
jury against which there is no possible 
means of protection. Even though the 
ugly rumor may be spread without the 
slightest shadow of intentional malice, it 
belongs in the same category with the 
anonymous letter and the other forms of 
cowardly backbiting which decent people 
have long since branded as outlawed. 

Nine times out of ten, furthermore, the 
injurious rumor can be nailed as false at 
the outset by a simple demand for the 
facts. The person hearing that such-and- 
such a milling company is on the verge 
of bankruptcy has only to ask his in- 
formant for the actual facts on which 
the statement is based in order to be able 
to demonstrate the falsity of the whole 
thing. A refusal to spread such a rumor 
may well be coupled with a vigorous ap- 
peal to the person from whom one hears 
it, urging him likewise to keep his mouth 
shut unless he really knows what he is 
talking about. 

For the rumor started and spread in 
deliberate and intentional malice, for the 
purpose of injuring a competitor, no con- 
demnation can be too severe; such a pro- 
ceeding is criminal in intent, and often a 
fit cause for legal action. Most of the 
ugly rumors which find their way through- 
out the milling industry and the flour 
trade, however, have no such malign ori- 
gin; they are started in heedlessness, and 
passed along in the thoughtless excite- 
ment of trade gossip. Often, however, 
they are just as potent for evil as if 
their purpose were deliberate. The man 
who makes himself a party to the spread 
of such reports has only to see his action 
in its true light in order to be convinced 
that he will never again take an active 
part in undermining a business reputa- 
tion through the agency of unfounded 
rumor. 





THIS KINDLY WORLD 
“Of all our good, of all our bad, 
This one thing only is of worth, 
We held the league of heart to heart 
The only purpose of the earth.” 
—Richard Hovey. 





When one reads about the terrible do- 
ings in Russia and the coldblooded mur- 
ders and deeds of violence told in the 
newspapers, he thinks of the world as 
hard and cruel. When he tries, at the 
risk of life and limb, to cross a street 
on which the drivers of motor cars are, 
apparently, trying to kill or maim some- 
body, or when he finds himself in a crowd 
and observes how little consideration for 
others is shown by the individual, selfishly 
intent upon getting what he is after, he 
is impressed by the ruthlessness of the 
mob spirit, and shudders lest he be ex- 
posed to it. 

After years of considering such aspects 
of life at large, he gradually becomes 
confirmed in the belief that he lives in a 
cold and callous world, and that the milk 
of human kindness exists only among the 
few exceptional people whom, fortunate- 
ly, he happens to know. 

To the great unknown, the vast, average 
mass with which he is unacquainted, ex- 
cept as he sees it pass on its self-centered 
way, he ascribes potential qualities of 
evil; it is a thing to dread and avoid, 
rather than mix and mingle with on the 
broad basis of universal fellowship and 
common human sympathy. Consciously, 








or unconsciously, he draws a narrow, cir- 
cumscribed line, within which he walks 
securely and with confidence: the limit of 
the known and tested. Outside of this he 
proceeds guardedly, watchful and sus- 
picious of his fellows, his hand on his 
sword, ever ready to defend himself. 

Even within the narrow boundaries of 
his acquaintanceship he is not altogether 
sure; he mentally discounts the sincerity 
and depth of apparent good will and 
friendship, imagining that in time of need 
it would prove a broken reed. The more 
robust and self-reliant a man is, the more 
accustomed he is to look out for himself, 
the less he counts upon human friend- 
ship as an actual asset, the greater and 
stronger becomes his conviction that, as a 
whole, the world is hard, selfish and even 
evil; most of all he fears a contingency 
that might, even for a brief time, throw 
him upon its mercy. 

So he passes through life, going his 
ways, building about him a wall of re- 
serve, keeping himself aloof from the 
mass, and cherishing as a fundamental 
truth his conviction of a surrounding at- 
mosphere of ruthless and selfish unfriend- 
liness; himself growing harder, less sym- 
pathetic and more cynical with the years. 
So he continues, perhaps, to the end, and 
never knows, until he goes into another 
world, the inherent kindliness of this, 
which he has so entirely misinterpreted. 

More happily, as sometimes occurs, 
through the coming of what he regards 
as a great misfortune, perhaps, or some 
sudden emergency which, despite himself, 
compels him to test the disposition of his 
fellows toward him, a man is thrown out 
of his customary orbit of life, and comes 
in touch with the mass he has hitherto 
avoided. Then comes an awakening and 
a revelation of the human kindness which 
lies on every side and all about him, only 
waiting the touch of compassion to be- 
come evident. 

Then he learns, in the language of 
James Oppenheim: 


“Through one another—through one an- 
other—no more the gleam on sea 
or land, 

But so close that we see the Brother— 
and understand—and understand! 

Till, drawn in swept crowd closer, closer, 
we see the gleam in the human clod, 

And clerk and foreman, peddler and gro- 
cer, are in our Family of God!” 


Never again to the end of his days, 
after such an experience, will he look 
upon the world in quite the same way; 
his self-sufficiency has suffered a jolt 
from which it is slow to recover; he is 
humbled in spirit, realizing, at last, that 
no man lives to himself alone and that 
human interdependency is inevitable and, 
moreover, inspiring. Thenceforth he 
looks upon the mass of his fellow-men, 
not as aliens, but as one with himself and 
latent with friendly desires and impulses 
of kindness. 

To speak frankly, as one does when 
talking to the family of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, my own revelation of tnis 
truer and better aspect of the world came 
through a sudden and severe attack of 
sickness which, without warning, brought 
me to a position of helplessness, wherein 
the attitude of my life was reversed. 
From being strong and vigorous, able to 
look after myself, asking no help from 
any one in the performance of my daily 
occupations, I was laid low and even the 
simplest of duties were beyond my unaid- 
ed effort. Suddenly my strength depart- 
ed, “like as it were a moth fretting a 
garment,” and I became for the time be- 
ing wholly dependent upon others. 
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I shall not here attempt to write of the 
curious spiritual or mental phenomena 
experienced when one realizes that he is 
approaching the border line between this 
life and the next, and contemplates the 
imminent possibility that in a few hours 
he may begin the Great Adventure. 

If I had the power adequately to de- 
scribe my own experience (perhaps all 
the more vivid because there was no pre- 
liminary sickness gradually to accustom 
me to the thought of the great change) 
I should nevertheless feel reticent in so 
doing, because it would involve a too inti- 
mate disclosure of the soul’s reaction un- 
der such circumstances. I may say, how- 
éver, for the reassurance of others who 
may not have had the same opportunity 
for self-analysis that, in my own case, 
the possibility brought no sense of dread; 
very quickly the non-essentials of life fell 
into a negligible background, and the 
everlasting fundamentals became all and 
only important. 

I was conscious, through it all, of a 
certain life current or urge, which some- 
times fell to a very low ebb and again 
swelled to a flow of returning strength, 
and, automatically, it seemed incumbent 
upon me, as part of the game of life, to 
make an effort, when it was declining, to 
reassert its power and, when it came back 
in greater vigor, to encourage its return- 
ing flow. Nevertheless, this unconscious 
and automatic effort was inspired by no 
desperate fear of what might follow 
should the ebb-tide of life pass beyond 
the possibility of return. 

There was a sustaining and comforting 
sense that, whatever happened, something 
beyond and superior to the life of the 
body was in control and had authority. 
That this vital essence of being would, 
in some form or shape, be perpetuated, 
happily, I believed, there appeared no 
doubt whatever in my mind. Extinction 
was not even remotely considered. The 
whole process of life and death, viewed 
from this standpoint, seemed an orderly, 
natural and proper sequence, and there 
was no occasion either for regret for the 
past or anticipatory dread of the future. 

So much for that phase. This happened 
some four months ago, and as I am still 
not sufficiently recovered to be certain 
of the outcome, it is too soon to say 
whether or not being restored to normal 
strength brings the same interest in the 
affairs of life and the same desire of ac- 
complishment as before. I count as one 
of the greatest gains of this experience, 
whatever happens in the future, the 
knowledge it brought me of the innate 
kindliness of all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

This revelation was akin to a shaft of 
sunlight pouring upon a hitherto dark- 
ened and depressing scene. Helen Gray 
Cone has expressed the idea in these 
verses: 


“The common street climbed up against 
the sky, 

Gray meeting gray; and wearily to and 
fro 

I saw the patient common people go, 

Each, with his sordid burden, trudging by. 

And the rain dropped; there was not any 
sigh 

Or stir of a live wind; dull, dull and slow 

All motion; as a tale told long ago 

The faded world; and creeping night 
drew nigh. 


“Then burst the sunset, flooding far and 
fleet, 

Leavening the whole of life with magic 
leaven, 

Suddenly down the long wet glistening 
hill 
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Pure splendor poured—and | 
mon street 

A golden highway unto golden heaven, 

With the dark shapes of men 
still.” 


Lying helpless and inert in my little 
room in the hospital, dependent upon the 
good will of some one for even the small- 
est of my needs, unable to do aught 
for myself, I could give nothing back, 
hardly an acknowledgment in words, for 
the overwhelming flood of kindness that 
poured in upon me day after day. 

It was not the love and devotion of my 
own people shown in this emergency, mar- 
velous and moving as it was, nor yet the 
manifold attentions of my many friends, 
expressed in flowers, books, telegrams and 
notes full of hope and encouragement 
which came to me in such generous meas- 
ure, that alone impressed me. Although 
I was not conscious of having done any- 
thing, in the days when I was able to do 
things, to justify these demonstrations, 
and could only marvel that my friends 
should think of me in such a solicitous 


0! the com- 


ascending 


and affectionate manner, and although I 
was too deeply touched by these mani- 
festations to express my appreciation in 
words, yet it was in a measure under- 
standable; they, my own people and my 
friends, simply cared more for me than 
I had ever dreamed they did, and thus I 
was far richer in the possession of human 


affections than I had ever imagined my- 
self to be. 

What I found strange, unlooked for 
and incomprehensible was the kindness 
and solicitude of the world outside of 
my own circle; people who were strangers 


to me and whom I had never seen before. 
Coming by train to the hospital, I had my 
first experience of this. As soon as they 
discovered I was sick, the train crew and 
my fellow-passengers opened the gates of 
their human sympathy to me, the guard 


of self-defense went down, the selfishness 
vanished, and all manner of men tried to 
show by small acts of courtesy, little at- 
tentions and considerate words their feel- 
ing toward me. I realized I was, to a 
degree at least, at the world’s mercy, and 
to my surprise I found it compassionate 
and tender. 

In the hospital itself, a constant stream 
of kindness flowed toward me. Not only 
those in immediate charge of my case 
exhibited the most thoughtful considera- 
tion, but throughout the entire establish- 
ment from unexpected sources came evi- 
dences of good will and interest in my 
welfare. There I learned how people, 
themselves enduring pain and suffering 
far greater than mine, could forget their 
own troubles and griefs and show kindly 
feeling for me, a stranger. 

During this experience, lasting nearly 
two months, every day brought new evr 
dences to show the sympathetic «nd con- 
siderate feeling of the world toward all 
who are in trouble, pain or affliction, 
and on my return home I had another 
example of it in an incident which is s0 
much to the point that I cannot forbear 
telling it here. 

It so happened that, shortly «fter I 
arrived and had been installed, most com- 
fortably and agreeably, in the second 
story front room of my own home, there 
to await the slow and sometimes tedious 
process of recovery, our usually quiet 
little street was aroused one hot morning 
by the advent of a gang of workmen. It 
had been decreed that the street was t0 
be paved, and the work was begun almost 
coincident with my return. 

(Continued on page 925.) 
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The past week has seen a general, if 
not startlingly great, improvement in 
the flour market, as a result chiefly of 
the increasing spread between September 
wheat and the later options. With Chi- 
cago May wheat closing on Aug. 28 at 
$1.10%,, as compared with September at 
$1.001/,, and with Kansas City May wheat 
ge over the closing price of September, 
which was 985%¢c, the signs pointed to- 
ward higher prices for both wheat and 
flour as the crop year progresses. In 
sharp contrast, and reflecting the late- 
ness of the spring wheat harvest, Minne- 
apolis September wheat on Aug. 28 closed 
at $1.14, 4c higher than the May op- 
tion. 

Flour prices have advanced, slowly but 
steadily, all along the line, and are now 
30@60c per bbl higher than they were at 
the first of the month. Moreover, the 
announced quotations appear to repre- 
sent the levels at which actual sales are 
being made much more closely than they 
did; in other words, mills are showing 
less of a tendency to cut prices in order 
to secure business. With millfeed up 
$5@7 per ton from the July low point, 
and in very active demand, the mills 
would have relatively little to complain 
of if flour buying were more regular 
and dependable. 

Unfortunately, most of the flour buy- 
ing is of a kind which provides little 
guaranty for future activity, owing to 
the fact that the average size of the in- 
dividual order is relatively small, Fur- 
thermore, many mills which booked or- 
ders for January-February delivery, and 
even for as late as April-May, are al- 
ready beginning to survey the wheat op- 
tion prices with grave doubts as to the 
outcome of such purely speculative sales. 

Flour prices at present are almost ex- 
actly where they were a year ago, where- 
as feed is at least $10 per ton higher. 
Winter wheat, both hard and soft, is 
likewise close to the level of a year 
ago, but spring, as measured by the 
Minneapolis September and December 
options, is 13@15c per bu higher. This 
is giving the hard and soft winter wheat 
millers a considerable price advantage, 
and the spread between soft winter and 
spring wheat flour, which at one time 
was only about 50c bbl, has now more 
than doubled. Hard winter patents and 
straights are running 30@50c over soft 
winters. The difference is reflected in 
the output, the soft winter wheat mills 
running well ahead, while the output of 
hard winter and spring wheat flour is 
still below normal for this season of the 
year. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 28 
was $31.95 per ton, which compares with 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 








OE ic cesis ae 
May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


5 Re 32.70 

*Record high point. 
_ The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
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sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

BE, TE nc ccccecs $6.80 $6.05 $5.60 
Me BD shit wecs 6.45 5.55 5.35 
See 8 svccveces 6.55 5.90 5.85 
GUO ED cccvcacee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
8G I aaarrr 7.40 6.65 6.70 
7 aes 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ..... 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Bs Bh esceceanse 7.00 6.40 6.40 
pS ere 7.35 6.60 6.70 
MB ecseseeas 7.15 6.50 6.45 
ee BD evccciccs 7.35 6.70 6.40 
OR, SB see cascas 7.05 6.35 5.90 
o MARE, 2 ccewcccs 7.00 6.15 5.65 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

BM BD nncccces $5.35 $4.60 $4.65 
CS aro 5.30 4.55 4.60 
SOIF DT ncccccces 5.30 4.90 4.95 
CS Fae 5.50 5.15 5.30 
BED © cccvccese 5.70 6.45 5.55 
BOG 2 nncccses 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
WU ED ccesesece 5.50 5.20 5.20 
SOR. Bo ccccccces 5.75 5.30 6.30 
BOO. B wccccccce 5.65 6.20 5.15 
Ae Sree eee 5.55 6.35 5.25 
Oot. 2 c.cscceee 6.25 4.90 4.76 
Bept. 12 ..cecece 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920*. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important rae of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Amm. 19+RS .. cee 46 66 75 
Aug. 12-18 ....... 53 69 70 
Mme, Sik. .ccccees 47 70 78 
July 29-Aug. 4... 50 74 66 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 29.) 
PuiiapverpHiA, Pa.—Flour is quiet, 
bakers being amply supplied for current 
needs and holding off. Millfeed is firm 
under light offerings and a moderate 
demand. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The flour market 
has a quiet tone. Shipments on con- 
tracts are fairly active. The tone of 
prices is firm, in sympathy with wheat, 
and quotations are unchanged. Mill- 
feed is in fair demand. 


New York, N. Y.—Save for lessened 
demand for soft winter wheat flours, the 
market practically remains unchanged 
since Aug. 25. Scattering business of 
car lots makes up a fair total volume. 
Large buyers apparently are not inter- 
ested in the market. 


Mitwavxer, Wis.—Flour trade was 
fair until weakness in wheat developed 


‘on Aug: 28, when buyers backed away 


to await developments. Prices are un- 


changed but easy. Rye flour business is 
quiet, with prices largely nominal. Mill- 
feed demand is active, but less brisk. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 


Cotumsvus, Onto.—While flour prices 
are holding firm, buyers seem to be very 
indifferent, and the only sales reported 
are at prices considerably under open 
quotations. Soft winter mills report 
very good demand, and sales of good 
volume have been made by local mills. 
Feed remains high, with demand fair. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Milling is quiet, gen- 
erally, although some soft wheat mills 
are enjoying a nice volume of business, 
largely to domestic markets. Few sales 
of hard wheat flour are reported. Ex- 
port trade is quiet and inactive. Mill- 
feed is in strong demand and very scarce 
for immediate or August shipment. 


Boston, Mass.—Some mill agents are 
holding at higher prices, but are not se- 
curing any business. The general de- 
mand is slow, and confined mostly to 
single cars. Despite higher prices quot- 
ed, there is considerable pressure to sell, 
and the market favors the buyer on all 
grades. Millfeed is firmly held, but a 
slow demand is reported. 


BattimoreE, Mp.—Flour buyers are 
resting on their oars while ‘the market 
continues to play hide and seek with the 
lambs. The wheat visible is certainly 
big for this time of year, but is doubt- 
less owned by leaders who are putting it 
in the show windows for a purpose which 
will develop later. Prices might be a 
nickel or so lower to sell, but no one is 
in a buying mood. Feed is steady and 
quiet. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The gain in sales 
reported by some Kansas City mills late 
in the week ending Aug. 25 was not sus- 
tained, and volume is again moderate. 
The wheat market has been rather more 
irregular than recently, although keen 
competition continues for good millin 
wheat. Prices are not generally changed 
from those of Aug. 25. Millfeed prices 
are slipping from their high level, bran 
being quoted down 50c@$l, after reach- 
ing $27. Offerings are more generous 
and demand lighter. 


Cuicaco, I1u.—There is some business 
in new springs, but the trade shows re- 
luctance to enter the market, as it feels 
prices should go lower. Hard winters 
are fairly active, with some _ buying, 
mostly in car lots. The trade has its 
near-by requirements taken care of, but 
some mills seem more anxious to sell for 
near-by than deferred delivery. Flour 
prices are up about 10@20c. Feed prices 
continue firm at unchanged levels. De- 
mand is not so brisk, as the trade is 
very slow in following the advance. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 
holding domestic prices of spring flour 
more firmly, and those who were selling 
below have come up to list, namely, top 
patent springs $6.90, seconds $6.40, and 
first clears $6.20, jute, mixed cars, de- 
livered, 30-day terms. Millfeed is up 
$2@3, making bran $28 ton, and shorts 
$31, jute, cash terms, car lots, delivered. 
Winter flours are not moving. Export 
business is nominal since millers began 
asking cost plus prices. No quotations 
for actual sales are available. Canadian 
millers are growing more confident that 
good business is coming. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 26 Aug. 27 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...272,940 259,445 338,520 411,745 








Bt. PaUl .cveccee 11,312 14,316 10,335 6,875 
Duluth-Superior 13,370 18,735 27,270 16,090 
Milwaukee ..... 5,500 5,500 10,000 6,500 

Tetele cuccocs 303,120 297,995 386,125 441,210 
Outside mills*..198,330 ...... 2 ae 

Ag’gate sprg.501,450 ...... 563,760 ...... 
Gt, BUNS .ccces 49,600 49,200 31,600 41,000 
St. Louist ..... 49,700 50,700 45,850 51,600 
BWwuMale 21.0 000% 128,655 120,700 151,925 156,550 
Rochester ..... 7,600 8,500 8,600 8,900 
CRIGABO .cccces 27,000 32,000 37,000 20,000 
Kansas City....109,435 103,845 97,755 99,400 


Kansas Cityt...329,950 340,065 352,625 491,855 


CGR so ccccscs 17,455 22,080 16,180 23,810 
St. Joseph ..... 23,240 22,720 34,855 42,890 
Salina ......... 21,360 22,140 43,100 ...... 
Wichita ....... 42,680 41,030 49,670 49,685 
Toledo ........ 44,900 44,400 46,500 37,000 
Toledof ....... 97,820 92,190 95,560 84,275 
Indianapolis ... 12,560 10,485 12,960 8,005 
BEOGRVIISF® .o0c cucese sevees 120,015 113,415 
Portland, Oreg. ..... 23,510 30,255 27,255 
Beattle ...ccoce 37,140 24,605 36,555 30,635 
Tacoma ....00% 22,565 28,285 35,485 19,880 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 26 Aug. 27 


Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 48 6 60 75 
OR. PARE ceccscccce 47 59 44 29 
Duluth-Superior .. 36 50 74 44 
Outside mills* .... 54 57 39 47 
Average spring.. 46 53 53 60 
Milwaukee ........ 46 46 63 27 
Bt, TOONS wcccceces 98 97 62 82 
St. Louist ........ 64 65 59 66 
BuTale 2c ccccccces 77 72 90 94 
Rochester ........ 41 46 46 48 
CRD: cceccacsce 68 30 90 50 
Kansas City ...... 72 78 85 93 
Kansas Cityt ..... 64 66 72 96 
Omahe .c.cccceses 75 95 85 99 
St. Joseph ........ 49 47 73 $0 
Galina .cccessccees 46 48 89 ee 
WIGRIR cccccccccs 66 63 76 79 
Toledo .......+05+ 94 93 97 77 
TORSO cccveccsec 75 70 67 69 
Indianapolis ..... 55 46 57 35 
Nashville** ....... es ee 63 58 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 37 53 56 
Beattle cccccccccce 70 49 69 57 
TacOMA ..ccceceee 40 50 62 34 
Totals ..cccccces 64 61 68 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and S8t. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





MEXICAN BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—“There is no 
doubt that a majority of business men 
of Mexico are anxious for that country 
to be recognized by the United States, 
and the opinion prevails there that recog- 
nition is near at hand,” says D. A. Will- 
burn, foreign sales manager of the Okla- 
homa Mill & Elevator Co., who returned 
recently from a business tour of the 
southern republic. Mr. Willburn was in 
the City of Mexico when the recent con- 
ference on recognition was adjourned. 
Business in the Gulf ports of Mexico is 
active, says Mr. Willburn. Quiet con- 
tinues to prevail at border points along 
the Rio Grande. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 28. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Sering Gret pale poco ei ois cai scan eke 
Spring standard patent Sarva 
meres Girat GORE fic cine ss fs aid ds occoccaet 
Hard winter short ate’ ‘. 
Hard winter straight 5 - : eH 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short 

Patent 
Soft winter straight ... 
Soft winter first clear .. 


Rye flour, white .. eee 

Rye flour, standard . 
FEED— 

Spring bran ............ 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran , 










Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middli 
Red dog ngs (gray shorts)....... 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$6.50@6.70 (49° 
San Francisco... worse aed 


“Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb 












































































































Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.10@ 6.70 $6.15@ 6.70 $.....@..... $6.15@ 6.50 $6.65@ 7.25 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.70 6.90 $7.50@ 7.65 $6.50@ 6.85 $6.25@ 6.75 
5.90@ 6.45 6.05@ 6.30 ee er 5.85@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.50 6.40@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.50 ee 
4.80@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.35 cocMccces 4.80@ 5.25 5.40@ 5.90 enite eases 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 0006 6M eon a San 
5.70@ 6.20 --@.. 5.70@ 6.05 5.40@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35 5.25@ 5.60 
4.60@ 5.00 oo@.e 4.90@ 5.36 4.50@ 4.75 5.25@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.25 errr) Perry 5.70@ 6.05 o wem ls ose 
4.10@ 4.70 a 3.95@ 4.20 4.00@ 4.25 4.25@ 5.00 09 0s sac ee, ee 6 eee. Pe a ee 
5.10@ 5.70 oo. ..@. 5.50@ 5.75 ree? etre) 5.05@ 5.30 Trre. Seth 5.60@ 6.75 5.40@ 5.90 6.50@ 6.75 
4.60@ 5.00 ..-@. OF 4.50@ 4.80 4.50@ 4.85 %4.30@ 4.55 %4.25@ 5.50 5.85@ 6.00 5.10@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.30 
4.20@ 4.70 ooo Be re 4.00@ 4.25 eye, aeey u066 60s oats Peer 5.00@ 5.65 cow ce 4.00@ 4.50 

8.30@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.80 oo Qe --@.. 3.70@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.00 -@.. 4.10@ 4.35 --@... @. 

3.00@ 3.45 3.40@ 3.45 eUeceke |. Shae @.. 0 cev ec Deceee 3.40@ 3.65 -@.. -@.. -@... -@.. 
28.00@ 29.25 26.00@26.50> .....@...0- saves ses oo 33.00@33.50 35.00@36.00  34.50@35.00  32.00@33.00 o bebe Dissee 
28.00 @ 29.25 o tong Es ccee 25.50@26.00 27.00@27.50 a Oe en eS 0 cet eM cccce «+++ +@35.00 o ep edie cees err re 
29.00@29.50 0006 OU b0008 Scovel cae 27.50@ 28.00 --@.. 83.50@34.00  35.00@ 36.00 + eee + @35.50 cocee@ecere 23.00 @25.00 
29.65 @31.00 27.50@28.00 27.00@28.00 90 2ee Gs s050 --@.. 34.00@34.50 35.50@36.50  36.00@36.50  33.00@34.00  30.00@32.00 
32.00@34.00 30.50@31.00 28.00@29.00 31.00@32.00 --@... 37.00@38.00 39.00@40.00  38.50@39.00  37.00@38.00 ere: = Prrre 
35.00@36.00 34.00 @34.50 wcvce@ecces cvcce bcos » SMe s0s.6 40.00@41.00  41.00@ 42.00 «see» @41.50 39.00@40.00 6 00dn @ eevee 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.50@5.00 (49's) one e@.... (49'8) $5.60@6.00 $6.70 @7.15 $5.75 @6.20 
oo Ques wees @..-- 6.560@6.75 7.15 @7.35 6.55 @6.70 


River points for soft winter wheat fiour and feed. 
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NORTH DAKOTA PERMITS BLEACHING 





State Food and Drugs Act Specifically Permits Use of ‘‘Any Harmless Agent 


for the Purpose of Bleaching Flour 


The new food and drugs act of the 
state of North Dakota, just made public 
in Bulletin No. 2 of the office of the 
state food commissioner and chemist, 
specifically repeals the state law pro- 
hibiting the bleaching of flour or the 
sale of flour artificially bleached. Regu- 
lation 6, section d, reads as follows: 

No objection will be raised by this Depart- 
ment to the use of any harmless agent for 
the purpose of bleaching flour. 

Section g of the same regulation cov- 
ers the branding of bleached flour, as 
follows: 

A food product prepared with the use of 
a permissible preservative, bleaching agent or 
other substance shall be plainly and con- 
spicuously labeled to show the presence of 
any such added substance in a form sub- 
stantially as follows: Bleached with nitro- 
gen peroxide (Sulphur Dioxide) (Chlorine). 

The new law contains the usual pro- 
visions regarding misbranding, adultera- 
tions, the concealment of inferiority and 
the addition of substances deleterious to 
health. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1-3. 

An excellent programme has been pre- 
pared. Among the speakers are Joseph 
A. Lawson, a former member of the New 
York state supreme court, who will talk 
on the radical movement in this country. 
Another prominent speaker is Congress- 
man Sydney Anderson, former chairman 
of the congressional joint commission of 
agricultural inquiry, and now head of the 
Wheat Council of the United States. 
State Senator Milton B. Pitt, of Iowa, 
will deliver an address on “Americanism.” 

The railroad situation will be handled 
by S. M. Felton, of Chicago, president 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, while 
the matter of telegraph and telephone 
rates will be discussed by Eugene S. Wil- 
son, of New York City, vice president 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Professor Royal H. Holbrook, of the 
Iowa State College, Ames, is on the pro- 
gramme for an address on “The Fat of 
the Land.” 

Unsettled conditions in the trade, due 
to the low price of wheat and the conse- 
quent political agitation in and out of 
Congress, probably will have its reflection 
in committee reports. 

At the banquet, which is to be held on 
the night of the second day of the con- 
vention, the speaker will be N. E. Ken- 
dall, governor of Iowa. 

The entertainment to be provided is 
elaborate. The ladies are to be given spe- 
cial attention, and a smoker and banquet 
have been arranged for the men. 





LESS DEMAND FOR WHEAT GUARANTY 

Wasninoton, D. C.—The clamor for a 
price guaranty of wheat grows fainter 
and fainter. About the only appeals of 
this kind reaching Washington recently 
have come from the Pacific Northwest. 
The campaign carried on by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation here against 
price stabilization is showing results. 
Wherever that organization is strong the 
farmers have shown a disposition to fol- 
low its leadership on a wheat programme. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





JUDGMENT AGAINST APPLETON MILLS 

Mitwavxes, Wis.—A judgment in the 
sum of $51,058.35 has been awarded by 
Judge Edgar V. Werner, of the circuit 
court at Appleton, Wis., in favor of 
Mrs. Katherine K. Willy, Mrs. Louise 
Galpin and Francis S. Bradford, of Ap- 
pleton, against A. L. Nichols and the 
Appleton Cereal Mills. The sum repre- 
sents principal of $50,000 and accrued 
interest claimed on three separate mort- 
gages and notes which remain unpaid 
since Feb. 2], 1921, and solicitor’s fees 
of $250. 

The action involved the property for- 
merly. known as the Willy & Co. . flour 
mills at Appleton, a pioneer concern, 
which after the death of the founder 
several years ago was taken over by A. 
L. Nichols, of Appleton, and associates, 


who operated it until March 1, 1923, 
when the mill was closed down. Some 
time later the action to foreclose was in- 
stituted because of failure to pay prin- 
cipal or interest, and under the judg- 
ment the property will revert to the 
Willy heirs. Efforts of the Appleton 
Cereal Mills to sell the property to sat- 
isfy the liability under the mortgages 
were made following the cessation of op- 
eration, but have not been successful. 

L. E. Meyer. 


GERMAN FOOD SITUATION 


Press Reports Say Conditions in Occupied 
Territory Are ‘“‘Catastrophic’’—Strikes 
and Riots Prevalent 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 15.—According to 
reports published in the daily press the 
food situation in the occupied territory of 
Germany is becoming “catastrophic.” 
Food of all kinds is difficult to obtain, 
partly through scarcity and _ partly 
through lack of money with which to pay 
for it. Food wagons are regularly dis- 
patched to the territory, but often no 
potatoes or other vegetables are obtain- 
able, butter and eggs have disappeared 
from the shops, and meat is in only lim- 
ited supply. 

Strikes and riots instituted by Com- 
munists have been in progress for several 
days. Many shopkeepers have been 
robbed, not only of their goods but of 
their money, and peasants bringing prod- 
uce from the country into the city are 
either met by bands of rioters who ap- 
propriate their goods or they have to hand 
them over to a self-appointed Communist 
“control committee.” This state of 
things, however, is confined to certain sec- 
tions, and the authorities are getting the 
upper hand, but it is feared that it is 
only a preliminary to a main offensive 
yet to come. 

In other parts of Germany there have 
also been food riots, with organized raids 
on farms. Bands of men from the towns 
have commandeered farmers’ stocks, load- 
ed up the farmers’ carts and driven back 
to the town, where they have delivered 
up the food at the Town Hall for sub- 
sequent distribution, amidst the cheers of 
the populace. - 

It is reported that a conference be- 
tween the new finance minister and the 
leading food authorities of the federal 
states is to be “held immediately, its pur- 
pose being to induce the farmers to dis- 
patch foodstuffs to the markets. During 
the past few days the spirit of discon- 
tent has been less apparent, owing to the 
prospect of the new German government 
being able to bring about some improve- 
ment in the situation. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











SPERRY COMPANY’S ANNUAL MEETING 

San Francisco, Car.—At the annual 
meeting of the Sperry Flour Co., Sept. 
20, J. L. Eichelberger and J. D. Arm- 
strong were added to the directorate, the 
other directors being re-elected as fol- 
lows: S. B. McNear, G. P. McNear, Wil- 
liam H, Crocker, W. W. Crocker, Roy 
Bishop, Dunning Rideout, John H. Ros- 
seter, W. H. Orrick and Hugh Goodfel- 
low. 

President Seward B. McNear reported 
highly satisfactory operations for one 
year ending June 30, 1923. The company 
met unusually heavy expenses incident 
to the acquisition of the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills properties and a short wheat 
crop in the Northwest. It paid the 7 
per cent dividend on the new $3,000,000 
issue of preferred stock, and wound up 
the year with a surplus of $424,373, which 
is equivalent to 7.85 per cent upon the 
common stock. 

Mr. MeNear stated that the export sales 
in July of this year were practically 
equivalent to the total export business 
for all of last year. He added that there 
is a wheat crop in the Sperry Flour Co. 
territory of 30,000,000 bus in excess of 
that of last year, and at the same time 
there is a short crop in the Orient. 

During the past fiscal year 3,060,440 
bbls flour were manufactured, an increase 
of 737,921 over 1922. Gross sales totaled 


- 


$33,834,861.53, an increase of $9,536,- 
727.34. Net income for the year was 
$533,772.32, compared with $406,291.26 
the previous year. After payment of 
dividends on preferred capital stock, 
$424,373.64 were transferred to surplus. 


BAKERS’ HELP FOR FARMER 


Omaha Manufacturers Agree that Their 
Means of Affording Aid Lies in Ex- 
tending Bread Consumption 








Omana, Nes.—At a recent meeting in 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Oma- 
ha bakers agreed that the only way in 
which they could help to advance the 
price of wheat would be to induce the 
public to -increase its consumption of 
bread, 

P. F, Petersen, of the Petersen & Pegau 
Baking Co., said that there were only two 
ways to advance the price of wheat, name- 
ly, cutting down production or increasing 
consumption. 

“Housewives of today are not aware,” 
said Fred Plate, of the Jay Burns Bak- 
ing Co., “that we are producing a better 
loaf of bread than the average housewife 
herself can produce.” 

The following memorandum, which was 
unanimously indorsed, was read to the 
bakers by Mr. Petersen: 

“As a bread baker I wholeheartedly in- 
dorse any movement which will tend to 
raise the price paid to the producer of 
wheat. The baking business, together 
with all other businesses, can prosper only 
at such times as the farmer receives a 
fair return for his product. 

“TI do not believe that unorganized buy- 
ing of wheat or flour by the public at 
large can in any material way increase 
the price for wheat paid to the farmer. 
The mere change in ownership of the 
available supply can have no economic in- 
fluence upon the price. 

“The price can only be influenced in 
the long run by a decreased production, 
or, better still, by an increased consump- 
tion. Since we can no longer look for a 
stable wheat market abroad, our home 
consumption must be increased. 

“A greatly increased home consump- 
tion of wheat through prepared wheat 
products would be of tremendous advan- 
tage to the American farmer and to all 
of the American people. 

“Today America ranks last among civ- 
ilized nations in consumption of wheat 
per capita. Each one of us consumes 
only one half as much wheat as our neigh- 
bors, the Canadians. We are no more 
healthy as a result of our increased diet 
of more costly food at the expense of 
wheat. 

“I do not believe that a material in- 
crease in the price paid to the farmer for 
wheat would increase the cost of bread 
to the consuming public. 

“I believe, however, that an increased 
price for wheat will increase the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer in direct 
proportion to that increase. The farmer 
will then be in a position to buy bread 
from the bakers, just as he did in 1920 
and 1921. 

“For example, the farmers today are 
buying only one third as much bread 
baked by Omaha bakers as they bought 
in 1920 and 1921. This loss of business 
naturally increased the overhead cost of 
producing the decreased volume of bread. 

“It is safe to predict that the farmer 
will be paid a higher price for his wheat 
and that with this increase in his revenue 
he will furnish a better market for bread 
baked from wheat flour. This increased 
volume of bakery business will probably 
lower the overhead and operating costs of 
baking bread, so that the price of bread 
may remain stable even though flour 
prices increase.” 

Leicn Leste. 





CANADIAN BAKERS TO MEET 

Toronto, Ont.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada is to be held at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Oct. 
2,3 and 4. The officials of the associa- 
tion are doing everything possible to 
make this year’s meeting the most suc- 
cessful ever held. Addresses of special 
interest to the baking industry by men 
well qualified to deliver same are on the 
programme as well as various competi- 
tions and many interesting entertain- 


ment features. 
A. H. Batty. 


August 29, 1923 
PACIFIC GRAIN TERMINALS 


Elevator Engineers Make Report to Canadian 
National Railway on Western 
Shipping Situation 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—C. D. Howe & Co 
grain elevator engineers of Port Arthur, 
have made a report to the Canadian 


National Railways dealing with the 
whole grain shipping situation on the 
Pacific Coast. The report points out the 
extremely congested conditions on Bur- 
rard Inlet, where the present govern. 


ment elevators are situated. 
The logical location for Canadian Na- 


tional Railways grain terminsls is de- 
clared to be on the Fraser River, in 
the neighborhood of Port Mann. The 
report states that this river is entirely 
suitable for grain terminals regards 
shipping and railway facilities, and also 
the availability of good sites. During 
1922, 35 large ocean liners went up the 
Fraser River as far as Port Mann to 
load lumber, thus proving the -afety of 
the river for navigation. It is a fresh 


water harbor, where lumber ce struction 


below the waterline is permancit. Tides 
vary from four to seven feci. and the 
cost of construction of terminals com- 
pares favorably with similar costs at 
the Head of the Lakes. 

“The Canadian grain trade.” says the 
report, “appears to believe th. the Pa- 
cific grain route is of pern:nent im- 
portance, and if conditions surround- 


ing it develop favorably durin the cur- 
rent year there will undoultedly be a 


movement on the part of private grain 
interests to establish facilities in the 
Vancouver district. While the govern- 
ment has pioneered in establishing grain 
elevators in Vancouver, the further de- 
velopment of the port should !oyically be 
left to private enterprise. 

“At transfer points public clevators 
can be both efficient and self-sustaining, 
but at terminal points and in primary 
markets, both in Canada and the United 
States, public elevators have not been 
able to compete with those operated by 
the grain trade. Hence railway com- 
panies, both in Canada and the United 
States, have in recent years adopted the 
policy of leasing their elevators to grain 
dealers. The government may well do 
sufficient pioneering to prove the feasi- 
bility of a route, but further develop- 
ment at public expense may prove of 
doubtful value. 

“Only 30 per cent of the bulk grain 
shipped to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent moved as part cargoes in lin- 
ers. The remaining 70 per cent moved 
as full cargoes in boats under charter. 
It seems probable that full cargoes will 
play an increasingly important part in 
the export trade from Vancouver. If 
charters are available at attractive rates, 
tramp steamers will be attracted to the 
port to meet the demands. ‘The prepon- 
derance of charter cargoes over liner 
cargoes must, however, result in less 
stable ocean rates from Vancouver and 
more irregularity in grain shipments. 


“This condition is in contrast with 
ocean shipments on the eastern grain 
route. Grain from Fort Willian can be 
shipped either to Montreal, New York, 


Baltimore or Philadelphia as ocean space 
is available. The greater port!on of the 
export grain is shipped as baliist cargo 
in liners carrying passengers «\( pack- 
age freight. Thus the deman: for bal- 
last cargoes fixes the rate fo charter 
cargoes, and the nature of tl shipping 
traffic maintains a steady move nt from 
ocean grain terminals. ; 
“The situation as regards ocoin ship- 
ments from Vancouver has «1 impor 
tant bearing on the type of gre’! age 
nal required to serve its tra: = 
question whether or not Vancous<T pe > 
be a ‘terminal point’ under the ‘ — 
grain act is important as affe (ng ~ 
development by private grain ‘” an 


Fort William is a ‘terminal point, thet 
weights and inspection given a 


point are final. The present elk ond 
Vancouver was designed as 4 ins “ 
elevator to operate with the tera 
elevator’ at Calgary but it now ' pera : 
as a ‘terminal elevator’ for s! — 


over the Canadian National | vee 
Its geographical position makes | - 4 
couver naturally a ‘terminal ee “the 
its development would be aide’ 1F 
government would establish it «= such. 


H. M. Cameron. 
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August 29, 1923 
BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Fairly Big Yields in Minnesota—Kansas 
Estimates Decrease—Heavy Rains in 
Pacific Northwest 


Muxxearous, Mixwx.—Threshing re- 
turns confirm early reports as to fairly 
big yields of good quality wheat through- 
out southern Minnesota. Average yields 
seem to be around 15 bus per acre. In 
northern Minnesota and throughout the 
Dakotas, the crop is very spotted. Some 
sections have good yields but, in the main, 
the average is below that of other years. 
Bismarck, N. D., reports the average yield 
at 7 to 8 bus, gluten strength and quality 
ood, and testing 55 to 57 Ibs. ; 
The Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
after examining about 3,000 samples of 
new wheat received from various parts of 
Minnesota and South Dakota, classifies 
the test weight of the crop as follows: 
2 per cent, 60 Ibs or better; 7.5 per cent, 
39 Ibs or better; 15 per cent, 58 lbs or 
better; 25 per cent, 57 lbs or better; 45 
per cent, 56 Ibs or better; 60.5 per cent, 
55 Ibs or better; 75.5 per cent, 54 lbs or 
better; 85.5 per cent, 53 Ibs or better; 
93.5 per veut, 52 Ibs or better; 6.5 per cent 
under 52 lbs. Protein content was classi- 
fied as follows: 3.2 per cent of the crop, 


15 per cent or better; 13.2 per cent, 14 
or bett 19.6 per cent, 13 or better; 
$2.6 per cent, 12 or better; 95 per cent, 
11 or better; 5 per cent under 11. 

“Sam received so far indicate that 
the eastern section of North Dakota has 
just as light test weight as South Dakota 


and Minnesota. However, it is gradually 
westward toward Montana, 


improvin: 
where we expect a fair quantity of 58-Ib 
or better test weight wheat. 

“The ioss in protein in — is con- 
siderably higher this year than last, pri- 
marily die to the low test weight: on 
the average about .8 per cent for a flour 


of 48 per cent ash milled from 57-lb 
wheat and increasing about .13 per cent 
with each pound of lower test weight in 
the wheat and .03 per cent of lower ash 
in the extraction.” 

Wiyyiveca, Man.—Wheat cutting and 
threshing have been general in Manitoba 
during the week ending Aug. 25. In the 
south, weather has been all that could be 
desired, but in northern sections, opera- 
tions have been delayed by heavy rain- 
storms. The majority of the wheat mar- 
keted so far has graded Nos. 3 and 4, 
but it must be remembered that the first 
wheat to be cut was in areas where rust 
infection had made the greatest headway. 
Yield so far has proved from 10 to 12 
bus per acre. Manitoba barley is expect- 
ed to run about 20 bus, and rye from 
11 to 15. 

In Saskatchewan, wheat cutting has 
commenced and should be general in 
a few days. Barley and rye cutting is 
nearly completed. Damage from rust is 
estimated at from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the estimated wheat yield. Yields from 
areas already cut are expected to av- 
erage 15 to 20 bus per acre. In other 
parts, notably around Limerick and Cad- 
illac, yield promises 20 to 25 bus, and 
will grade from 75 to 90 per cent No. 1 
northern. At these points the weather 
changed just at a critical time, and grow- 
ing crops benefited accordingly. In the 
Gull Lake district, yield is equal to last 
year, and will grade 95 per cent No. 1 
northern. These reports are reassuring, 
in face of the impression given by some 
of the trade pessimists that there will 
be no high grade wheat in Canada this 
Season. Crops in northern Saskatchewan 
are very good, and are now practically 
safe from damage, except in the case of 
an exceptionally heavy frost. In the 
Prince Albert and Tisdale districts, wheat 
'S, generally speaking, a good, even crop, 
and shows very little rust damage. Oats 
appear to be late, but are a good crop. 

The harvest in Alberta is late, but 
‘rops maintain their excellent promise. 
The quality of the whole wheat crop is 
very high, and will be one of the heaviest 
the province has ever harvested. Wheat 
cutting is about general. In a few places 
oats and barley have been cut, and give 
in a yield of 25 to 30 bus per acre. 
a No. yee — will grade 100 per 
Bindie northern. This is true of the 

€ss and Brooks districts, where 


wheat of ma ificent i i 
to be herveste ent quality is about 


Great Faris, Mont.—Wi 
m -—With most of the 
winter wheat crop in the shock and the 


work of harvesting the spring crop well 
under way, it can now be stated with cer- 
tainty that Montana’s 1923 crop will be 
as large as the state ever produced, 
though some of the more enthusiastic esti- 
mates already have been discounted. The 
quality is also up to the Montana stand- 
ard, especially that of spring grain. In- 
stances of the winter wheat berry being 
slightly undersized have been reported 
but, by and large, winter wheat, too, is of 
high quality. Combines have operated in 
some sections, though binders and head- 
ers are being more generally used. Some 
reports of labor needs have been heard 
since Aug. 15, but there is no labor short- 
age, and because of the character of the 
Montana climate, there is no fear of dam- 
age to the grain, as it can be cut and left 
unshocked for several days without dam- 
age. 

Seattte, Wasu.—Recent heavy rains 
throughout the Pacific Northwest com- 
pletely stopped harvesting for several 
days. Operations have been resumed, and 
rapid headway is being made under fa- 
vorable weather conditions. In southern 
sections, harvest is completed, but in the 
northern Washington counties cutting has 
only started. Some wheat was badly 
lodged by the rains and wind, but the 
damage was not heavy. 

Ocpen, Uran.—Reports of the federal 
weather bureau indicate that showers 
throughout Utah during the week ending 
Aug. 25 were beneficial to crops. Al- 
though the alfalfa seed crop is develop- 
ing later than usual, its recent progress 
has been such as to encourage the belief 
that it will be harvested before frost in 
Millard County, the principal alfalfa seed 
growing section. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas winter 
wheat crop, as shown by the monthly re- 
port of the state board of agriculture, 
reflecting conditions of Aug. 18, suffered 
another slump during the past month. 
The new estimate is for 73,616,618 bus, a 
decrease of 16,383,000 as compared with 
the July report. This is an average for 
the 7,817,359 acres harvested of 9.42 bus 
per acre, or 1.2 bus lower than the July 
estimate. Assessors’ official acreage re- 
turns received from 103 counties show 
the seeding last fall for this year’s crop 
to have been 11,579,957 acres. The aban- 
donment from all causes is now placed at 
32.5 per cent, or 3,762,000 acres. The 
crop is 43,500,000 bus less than the final 
estimate of the 1922 crop. 

Totepo, On10.—The weather has turned 
unseasonably cool, and there has been 
more rain. While this is not corn weath- 
er, yet corn is well advanced, in a very 
healthy condition, and there is still plenty 
of time and opportunity for the kind of 
weather it requires for maturity. The 
oats yields are quite variable over the 
state, and there are many thin fields. 

PuitapetpnHi1aA, Pa.—A report of the 
state department of agriculture says that 
drouth had a detrimental effect on all 
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spring and summer crops. Despite the 
adverse conditions last fall and winter, 
the wheat yield, estimated on an acre 
basis, is better than the 10-year average. 
Conditions of the various crops, Aug. 1, 
reported by the bureau, follow: wheat, 93 
per cent of a normal crop, with a total 
production of 23,706,000 bus; rye, 92 per 
cent of a normal yield, and a total pro- 
duction of 3,422,000 bus. 


WHEAT COUNCIL HOPEFUL 


Issues Statement Declaring that There Is No 
Great Overproduction of Wheat— 
Many Reports Exaggerated 








The joint committee on wheat research 
of the Wheat Council of the United 
States and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at its first meeting, 
held in Chicago on Aug. 13, injected an 
optimistic note into the agricultural sit- 
uation. The committee is described by 
the wheat council as a “fact-finding or- 
ganization.” The commerce body is co- 
operating with the wheat growers and 
other wheat interests in the wheat coun- 
cil, and has gathered important data. 
After examination of this material the 
joint committee on wheat research at 
once issued a resolution declaring that 
the marketing outlook for this year’s 
crop had been greatly improved by re- 
cent developments. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

“A careful examination of the evi- 
dence submitted to the committee by its 
statisticians and brought to the initial 
meeting by the members does not bear 
out the estimates of huge ovérproduc- 
tion that have been so frequently made. 
While the occasion for proceeding cau- 
tiously in the matter of seeding for 
future production is clear, the commit- 
tee is of the opinion that many reports 
of surplus quantities of wheat have been 
exaggerated. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that this has exerted an unduly 
depressing effect upon the market.” 

This resolution and the adoption of a 
definite research programme that will 
occupy the best efforts of the field or- 
ganizations of the wheat council and that 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States devoted to this subject, 
comprised the work of the committee. 
The fact-finding organizations now are 
in the field and will make their first for- 
mal report Sept. 24 in Chicago. 

The programme of the field research 
comprises immediate preparation of re- 
ports on the “disappearance” of market- 
ed wheat; cost of profitable wheat pro- 
duction; analysis of increase of wheat 
acreage aS a war measure, with a view 
to reversing this increase back to a nor- 
mal average cost of profitable wheat pro- 
duction; and investigations of the sec- 
tions in which readjustment of acreage 
will be easiest, with a view of concentrat- 
ing work on those sections. 

“We have good prospects of getting 
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through 1923 without disaster, and 1924 
may be a satisfactory year for the 
wheat farmer,” said Sydney Anderson, 
president of the wheat council, after the 
meeting. “The first meeting of this 
committee brought out facts of the 
greatest importance and proved the ne- 
cessity of getting absolute knowledge 
of the situation in order that we may 
act intelligently. We are combining 
from many sources the largest and most 


complete statistical and general fact- 
finding organization in this field that 
ever has been put to work in it. This 


organization is now under full headway 
and before cold weather we ought to be 
in shape to map out a programme. We 
have the full co-operation of the great 
business interests of the country. When 
the programme is developed the com- 
mittee has back of it four great farmers’ 
organizations to help put it into effect. 
I hope and expect that the wheat farm- 
ers will be practically unanimous in sup- 
port of the programme. It will be for 
the good of the country and the prosper- 
ity of the, farmers.” 

In addition to its delegates on the 
joint committee on wheat research, H. 
D. Irwin, of Philadelphia, and A. J. 
Brosseau, of New York, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States sent to 
the meeting two of its statistical chiefs, 
William Harper Dean, director of the 
chamber’s Agricultural Bureau, and 
John M. Redpath, director of the re- 
search department. The wheat council 
members of the committee are O. E. 
Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, George C. 
Jewett, manager of American Wheat 
Growers Associated, W. I. Drummond, 
chairman of the board of governors of 
the International Farm Congress, and A. 
J. Lowell, master of the National 
Grange. Mr. Lowell was the only mem- 
ber of the committee not present. Syd- 
ney Anderson sat on the committee as 
president of the wheat council. He was 
made temporary chairman and Mr. Red- 
path was made secretary. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
Sates flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 4, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 

Flour production, bbls— 
July 29-Aug. 4........ 2,688 2,612 2,606 
July 1-Aug. 4 ........ 11,924 12,036 13,306 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 4, 

bbls— 
EOTER  ccctccccscecs 785 1,041 1,538 
BONED ocean sesneese’s 25 36 3 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 4, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms..105,000 125,000 146,000 
TIRPOTCS ccccccccscses 12,810 18,953 32,200 
TOADOEED cc ccccccecece 200 3,310 742 
Ground by mills...... 53,748 54,162 60,747 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 4, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 38,100 24,031 36,154 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 69,942 79,341 51,880 





First Meeting of the Joint Committee on Wheat Research 
Left to right: A. J. Brosseau, O. EB. Bradfute, W. I. Drummond, Sydney Anderson, George C. Jewett, H. D. Irwin 
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FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 





Indicated Increase in Roumanian Wheat 
Yield—Large Output Expected in Holland 
—Bulgarian Weather Unfavorable 


Preliminary estimates indicate an in- 
crease in Roumania wheat production 
over that of last year, but the barley and 
oat crops are estimated below those of 
1922, despite the fact that the barley 
acreage is about 4 per cent greater, ac- 
cording to a telegram received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 

The wheat crop is estimated at 106,- 
556,000 bus compared with 82,582,000 
last year. This is an increase of 23,- 
974,000 bus, or nearly 29 per cent. Bar- 
ley production is estimated at 82,673,000 
bus, compared with 84,710,000, a decrease 
of 2,037,000 bus, or about 2.5 per cent. 
The oat production is estimated at 68,- 
894,000 bus, compared with 86,130,000 
last year, a decrease of 17,236,000 bus, or 
about 20 per cent. Condition of the 
corn crop is reported as excellent. 

Cereal crops in the Netherlands show 
large increases, especially rye, barley and 
oats, over last year. Warm July weath- 
er improved crops, but root crops are 
still somewhat delayed. The wheat crop 
is now estimated at 5,339,000 bus, com- 
pared with 5,236,000 last year; rye 25,- 
404,000, compared with 13,252,000; bar- 
ley 8,198,000, compared with 2,866,000; 
oats 25,994,000, compared with 17,075,000. 

The Belgium cereal harvest has been 
somewhat hindered by the weather, and 
is far from completed. The season has 
been good for root crops. The oat crop 
in Belgium is estimated at 36,376,000 
bus, compared with 35,783,000 last year. 
This is only a slight increase over 1922. 

In Bulgaria the weather during July 
was unfavorable to harvest, and much 
damage to cereal crops resulted from 
heavy rains and hail. Notwithstanding 
this, the harvest was almost completed 
on Aug. 9 and threshing has begun. 
Yields are reported as good generally, 
and very good for spring cereals. The 
corn crop is estimated at 22,007,000 bus, 
compared with 19,802,000 last year, an 
increase of 2,205,000 bus, or about 11 
per cent. 

In Portugal the wheat and rye crops 
show large increases over last year. The 
1923 wheat crop is estimated at 12,970,000 
bus, compared with 9,782,000 last year, 
an increase of 3,188,000 bus, or about 
32 per cent. Rye production is forecast- 
ed at 5,354,000 bus, compared with 2,361,- 
000 last year, an increase of 2,993,000 
bus, or a crop more than twice that of 
1922. 

In Latvia the rye crop is estimated at 
11,810,000 bus, compared with 7,397,000 
last year, an increase of 4,413,000 bus, 
or about 59 per cent. 

Slight decreases in the acreage sown to 
the principal crops in England and 
Wales are indicated by the preliminary 
statement of the ministry of agriculture 
and fisheries cabled to the United States 
Department of Agriculture by its agri- 
cultural commissioner at London. 

The wheat area sown this year is esti- 
mated at 1,741,000 acres, compared with 
1,967,000 in 1922; barley 1,329,000, com- 
pared with 1,364,000; oats 1,794,000, com- 
pared with 2,157,000; potatoes 466,000, 
compared with 561,000 last year. All of 
these crops show decreased acreage, but 
the largest is for wheat, where the de- 
crease is 226,000 acres, or about 11 per 
cent. 

The preliminary forecast of produc- 
tion indicates slight decreases from last 

_year’s production for wheat and barley, 
but a considerable increase for oats, 
despite the smaller acreage. The wheat 
production is estimated at 57,198,000 bus, 
compared with 62,496,000 last year, a de- 
crease of 5,298,000 bus, or about 8 per 
cent. The forecast of barley production 
is 44,345,000 bus, compared with 44,613,- 
000 last year, a decrease of about 268,000 
bus. The oat forecast is 92,582,000 bus, 
compared with 87,640,000 last year, an 
increase of 4,942,000 bus, or nearly 6 per 
cent. 

In Germany the first part of July was 
dry. The latter part was more favor- 
able, and crops improved generally, Ce- 
reals are reported to be very satisfac- 
tory, indicating a fairly good crop of 
grain and a crop of straw. 

Unofficial advices indicate an increase 
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of about 10 per cent in the acreage 
sown to wheat and flax in Argentina. 

Reports of rain have come from all 
parts of India for the week ending July 
25, according to the London Grain Seed 
and Oil Reporter. Despite the rains, 
further moisture is needed in portions 
of Gujerat and the United Provinces. 
Prospects, on the whole, are greatly im- 
proved. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Wheat Firm, Flour Steady, with Spot De- 
mand Quiet—Forward Buying at 
a Standstill 

Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 28.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The wheat market is firm and, the 
flour market steady, with spot demand 
quiet. Forward purchasing is practical- 
ly at a standstill, buyers refusing to pay 
mill prices, which they consider far too 
high. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
at 36@37s ($5.75@5.90 per bbl), Sep- 
tember seaboard, and 34@35s ($5.40@ 
5.55 per bbl), October seaboard, c.i.f., 
top patents being about 2s higher than 
exports. ‘There are no Kansas offers. 
An arrived parcel of Kansas straights 
sold at 34s, c.i.f. 

Australians, September shipment, are 
29s 6d. Home milled straights are 38s, 
delivered, with October delivery 3s 6d 
@4s lower. 








C. F. G. Raikes. 





WHEAT CONTROL IN ARGENTINA 

The Argentine congress has before it 
a bill designed to establish government 
control of all transactions in agricul- 
tural produce in general and in cereals 
in particular. In a message to congress, 
accompanying this proposal, the govern- 
ment says that the Argentine agricultur- 
al output is, beyond question, one of 
the most influential factors in the world’s 
grain markets, but that, despite that 
fact, the methods of marketing in vogue 
are antiquated and do not allow the pro- 
ducer a just recompense for his labor. 





NEBRASKA WAREHOUSE LICENSES 

Omana, Nes.—As a result of a pro- 
nounced tendency on the part of Ne- 
braska wheat growers to store their 
wheat this year pending an advance in 
price, the state railway commission has 
issued between 200 and 300 licenses for 
bonded grain warehouses. Last year 
only 130 warehouses were licensed by the 
commission under the state law. 

The Nye Schneider Jenks Co. of 
Omaha, of which Julius H. Barnes is 
president, has taker out licenses for all 
of its 96 elevators in Nebraska. Their 
total capacity is 1,705,000 bus. 

Under a law passed by the state legis- 
lature in 1915 any grain elevator in Ne- 
braska may become a bonded warehouse 
upon making application for a license, 
which costs two dollars. A bond must 
be filed with the state treasurer in an 
amount sufficient to cover the value of 
all grain stored in an elevator so li- 
censed. A warehouse receipt is issued to 
the farmer when he stores his wheat in a 
bonded house. The receipt may be used 
as collateral for loans and the wheat may 
be sold by the farmer whenever he 
chooses to sell it. A storage fee of 114¢ 
bu for the first 15 days and of 1c bu for 
each succeeding 30 days may be charged 
by the. elevator. 

Leicu LeEsuie. 





AMERICAN BUSINESS IN CHINA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Expansion of 
business for American firms in China is 
likely to be sought in the next Congress 
through amendments to the China trade 
act. The China trade act passed by the 
last Congress was intended to place 
American firms on an equal basis with 
British, French and Japanese. The act 
provided exemption from federal income 
taxation of stock in corporations direct- 
ly engaged in commerce in China, on con- 

ition that the amount of money so ex- 
empted is distributed annually as a spe- 
cial dividend to stockholders. 

The Department of Commerce believed 
that this law provided equality for 
American firms with their foreign com- 
petitors, but Julian Arnold, commercial 
attaché for the United States in China, 
declares it inadequate. There is plenty 
of business in China for American firms, 
he says, if the China trade act is liber- 





alized and if American manufacturers 
will meet the concessions granted in 
trade by roreign competitors. 

The China trade act is not as liberal 
as it should be, because only a few sec- 
tions and a few American concerns saw 
the importance of the legislation when 
pending before Congress. Only one 
chamber of commerce in the United 
States gave any support to the legisla- 
tion, leaving the burden of the fight to 
the American Chamber of Commerce at 
Shanghai, which was represented in 
Washington at the time by John B. 
Powell, editor of the Weekly Review of 
the Far East, who had the thrilling ex- 
perience of being one of the foreigners 
held captive so long recently by Chinese 
bandits. 

That there are opportunities to expand 
American trade in China is best exempli- 
fied by the growth of the increased flour 
trade with Hongkong. It is shown by 
consular reports that this increased so 
rapidly in the last three years that in 
1922 this country furnished 85 per cent 
of the flour imports at that port, which 
is the distributing center for southern 
China as far north as Amoy and for 
neighboring countries as far south as 
Singapore. 

Crartes C. Hart. 


GERMAN MONEY PROBLEM 


Government Restrictions on Purchase of 
Foreign Currencies Threaten Serious 
Deficiency in Foodstuffs 


Hamsurc, Germany, Aug. 5.—Up to 
the beginning of July German purchasers 
of foreign goods were able to buy the 
necessary foreign currencies in the open 
market at the ruling rate of exchange, 
but early in July the German govern- 
ment prohibited all dealings in foreign 
currencies at other rates than those of- 
ficially fixed by the Reichsbank in Berlin. 
In other words, the whole exchange 
business was centralized in Berlin and 
the banks all over Germany were obliged 
to cable their daily requirements and the 
amounts of foreign exchanges available 
to Berlin. 

In the beginning the Reichsbank was 
able to satisfy the demand to a consid- 
erable extent, but soon the allotments 
were reduced to 10 and 5 per cent, so 
that the importers could not get the 
necessary foreign funds as quickly as 
desirable, which caused them to refrain 
from any new purchases of goods in 
foreign markets. 

It is a testimony to the sound and 
conservative management of business in 
Germany that, notwithstanding the great 
difficulties effected by the new regula- 
tions, none of the large import houses 
have had any trouble in meeting their 
engagements. 

The situation since the beginning of 
August appears better than in July, be- 
cause the value of the mark has remained 
stable at M. 1,100,000 per $1 for a 
number of days, and the allotments of 
foreign currencies have been increased 
to higher percentages. However, the 
situation is far from satisfactory, and 
unless free trade in foreign exchanges is 
re-established the limitations of import 
necessitated by the present system may 
lead to serious consequences, in so far 
as there will be a temporary shortness 
of foodstuffs until this year’s grain and 
potato crops are harvested. 


W. ve Boer. 











BITUMINOUS COAL FOR NORTHWEST 

Wasuincton, D. C.—That the North- 
west need fear no serious fuel shortage 
because of the anthracite coal strike is 
best indicated by figures compiled by 
the American Railway Association on 
bituminous coal shipments dumped by 
the railroads at Lake Erie ports for de- 
livery at the Head of the Lakes. The 
total is the largest in six years, the com- 
parative figures being as follows: 1923, 
17,876,979 tons; 1922, 4,955,455; 1921, 15,- 
438,046; 1920, 9,649,929; 1919, 15,093,906 ; 
1918, 15,301,666. 

A total of 18,748 cars of soft coal 
was dumped on vessels during the week 
ending Aug. 20, compared with 3,290 cars 
in the same week last year, when the coal 
strike was in force. 

New England also received coal from 
Jan. 1 of this year in the same propor- 
tionate increase over last year. 

Cuartzs C. Hart. 





August 29, 1923 
SEED FOR WHEAT FARMERS 


Chicago Board of Trade Decides to Raise 
$100,000 for Relief of Growers in 
Western Kansas 

Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 29.—(Special Tele. 
gram)—The board of directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, at a meeting 
held yesterday, decided to raise a $109. 
000 fund to buy seed for wheat farmers 
in western Kansas. 

“By reason of drouth last fall 


‘ and 
winter, farmers of 14 western K 


ansas 


counties find themselves in dire need of 
seed for the approaching season of sow- 
ing,” President John J. Stream said in 


making the announcement. “An organi- 
zation has been formed to bring relief, 
Our board of directors tonight voted to 
take up the work and a committee was 
appointed. 

“This committee will confer with other 
interests and associations with « view to 
underwriting $100,000. The board itself 
has pledged to contribute a su)stantial 


amount of this sum, the figure tv be de- 
cided upon by the committee.” 

Those appointed on the committee are 
Joseph W. Badenoch, chairman, James 


A. Patten, B. A. Eckhart, George E, 
Marcy and James K. Riordan. 

In discussing the decision of the direc- 
tors, J. C. Mohler, state secretary of 


agriculture of Kansas, said: “By its 
splendid action tonight the Board of 
Trade has again proved its sincere desire 
to aid the grain farmer. After all, it 
is merely proof that, in spite of talk to 
the contrary, the great exchange and the 
farmer are kin when danger threatens. 
It is true co-operation.” 

Mr. Mohler was head of a delegation 
which presented the case of the western 
Kansas farmers to the Board of Trade. 


He said that Kansas had resources to 
underwrite the distressed farmer, but 


it was a case of quick action being essen- 
tial. Therefore it had been decided to 
go to business interests that could be de- 
pended upon. About $220,000 of the 
total needed, he added, was underwrit- 


ten in the Southwest. 
S. O. Werner. 





JOINS DAVID STOTT MILLS 

Torepo, Onto, Aug. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Franklin Edwards, for the past 
nine years general manager of the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., and six 
years previous to that with the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, Minn., has 
arranged to identify himself with the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., effective immediately. He will 
devote the greater part of his attention 
to building up the sales end of the busi- 
ness. 

W. H. Wicery. 





DEATH OF HENRY D. WOLFLA 

Inp1anapouis, Inp.—The funeral of 
Henry D. Wolfla, aged 69 years, former- 
ly a miller of Indianapolis, who died at 
the home of his son, S. L. Wolfla, Dub- 
lin, Ind., was held Aug. 25. Burial was 
in Crown Hill. Mr. Wolfla was employed 
by the Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
for more than 30 years. He had been ill 
for a year. The son at Dublin, and a 
brother, Charles Wolfla, of Indianapolis, 
survive. 

Curis O. A:BI0N. 





OMAHA BREAD PRICE INQUIRY 


Omana, Nes.—City commissioners, 
unanimously and without comment, on 
Aug. 21 passed a resolution presented by 
Commissioner Hopkins calling upon city, 
county and state officials to co-operate 
with the commissioners in an investiga 
tion to determine whether an unlawful 


combination exists among manufacturers 
of bread in Omaha. 

The resolution also provided for the 
appointment of three commissioners to 1 
vestigate and report upon the advisability 
of calling a special election for the pur 
pose of submitting to the voters of the 
city an amendment to the city charter 
empowering city commissioners to man 
facture and sell bread, and to sel! aso 
line, fuel oil and lubricating oil. 

Mayor Dahlman said that he would oP 
point such a committee. If it Is i 
that a special election is necessary, * 4d 
Hopkins said, it can be arranged to ho 


it within 60 days. Lion Lesutt. 
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Improved inquiry and freer buying 
were reported by spring wheat mills dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 25. Some of 
the bigger interests were in the market, 
and several round lots were worked. 
One sale of 35,000 bbls, another of 25,000 
and several 10,000- and 15,000-bbl lots 
This was a marked im- 


were reported. 
provement over several preceding weeks. 
Many big bakers still have their wants 


to cover, and millers feel that, if the 
wheat market holds, good business will 
result. 

The weakness on Aug. 28 was discon- 
certing. It tended to keep those who 
were on the verge of buying from plac- 
ing their orders at this time. Buyers 
are watching the wheat market closely, 
and any weakness is certain to be fol- 
lowed by dullness. It is only when the 
wheat market is strong and advancing 
that buyers show any interest and con- 
fidence. 

Mills generally are holding their ask- 
ing prices firm, They prefer to let 
business pass rather than book at a loss. 

Clears have been moving a little more 
freely. Good sales of fancy and first 
clears are reported, and evidently second 
clears have been bought, because some 
of the larger mills are sold ahead for 
several weeks, 

The output at Minneapolis for the week 
ending Aug. 25 represented 48 per cent 
of capacity. Millers do not as a rule 
anticipate heavy running during Septem- 
ber. Conditions are different from other 
years. There was no big spread be- 
tween old and new crop prices, and the 
trade, consequently, kept its stocks up. 
Ordinarily, when new crop flour is quot- 
ed at a discount of 50c@$1 bbl under 
old, buyers allow their stocks to decrease 
until the time new crop is available, and 
then every one is in the market at the 
same time. This year, old and new crop 
flours have been about on the same level, 
stocks have been above normal, and there 
1s now no rush to buy. Consequently, 
the heavy fall run may not come as early 
as usual. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Aug. 28 4 
Short patent, 98-Ib . bases 
oin-eg le EC $6.15@6.70 $6.75@7.15 
Standard patent ...... 6.05 @6.30 $606.70 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.20 6.35@6.50 
— yp a ee 5.00@5.35 4.75@5.25 
Second clear, jute 3.25 . i 
*140-lb jutes, a 
DURUM 


Semolinas have been moving rather 
freely of late, both to the domestic and 
export trade. Macaroni manufacturers 
have displayed a little more interest, and 
several good sales are reported. Holland 
importers have been in the market for 
both Semolinas and low grades. Other 
continental markets have also been buy- 
ing. 

Seven Minneapolis and interior north- 
western mills in the week ending Aug. 25 
made 38,540 bbls durum products, com- 
pared with 36,375 in the preceding week. 


Durum flour i 
! quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 
_ Aug. 28 Y 
N ear ago 
No. 2 semolina sega $5.35@5.50 $5.25@5.45 
wh Patent ........ 4.75@5.00 4.55@4.65 
‘09 es eee nent 3.20@3.30 38.70@3.75 
MILLFEED 
The bran market was not so active as 


in ihe Previous week, but the undertone 

rm as ever. Supplies are meager 
a. evidently, buyers are try‘ng to talk 
Prices down. With an advance of about 


$7 ton in three weeks, perhaps it is only 
natural that there should be a quiet 
spell. No recession of consequence is 
looked for, however. With the end of 
the month only three days off, it looks 
as though there will be a lot of default- 
ing on contracts. Jobbers have large 
quantities of both bran and standard 
middlings bought for August shipment 
that they fear they will not get deliv- 
eries on at all. With their buyers clam- 
oring for the feed, there is considerable 
talk of buying in for sellers’ account. 

Dealers, millers and feed mixers in 
southern and southeastern territory are 
in the market daily for flour middlings 
and red dog. It looks as though last 
year’s abnormal southern demand is go- 
ing to be repeated again this year. 
Drouth in parts has stimulated buying, 
and evidently the trade is unable to sup- 
ply its requirements from Kansas City, 
St: Louis and other more southern mar- 
kets. Jobbers who specialize in these 
heavy feeds report very heavy buying 
for shipment during the next three or 
four months at better prices than are 
obtainable in the East. 

Wires received from the East on Aug. 
27 stated that Argentine mills were of- 
fering bran, delivered, Boston, at $30, 
and standard middlings $31, for Septem- 
ber shipment from the Argentine. Ca- 
nadian mill offerings were also reported 
at under Minneapolis prices. These of- 
ferings, however, so far have had no ef- 
fect on this market. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Aug. 28 Year ago 
BORE ccvccveessess $26.50@27.00 $.....@14.00 
Stand, middlings.. 27.50@28.00 .....@15.50 


29.00 @30.50 
32.00@34.50 


20.00 @22.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 


Flour middlings... 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1614, were in operation Aug. 28: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ....... 561,100 272,940 48 
Previous week 561,100 259,445 46 
Year G@@O ...cees. 546,100 338,520 60 
Two years ago.... 546,100 411,745 75 
Three years ago... 546,100 278,630 61 
Four years ago.... 546,100 391,485 71 
Five years ago.... 546,100 378,740 72 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 1.... «seoee 361,665 411,885 257;955 
Aug. 25... 272,940 338,520 411,745 278,630 
Aug. 18... 259,445 278,085 354,515 289,765 
Aug. 11... 268,280 248,505 284,085 289,660 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
GG Boies setves a. enteas 1,200 
Aug. BB... wseves 4,885 1,865 5,085 
po) | Seer 6,275 1,968 .acseeee 
vO Sere 355 245 1,550 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Mour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ....... 360,750 198,330 54 
Previous week - 358,800 184,000 61 
Year ago ......... 416,940 177,635 42 
Two years ago.... 417,690 213,320 61 
Three years ago... 419,610 157,015 37 
Four years ago.... 420,210 206,650 49 
Five years ago.... 343,350 230,435 67 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 oe oe 
June 30. 46 50,900 153,585 153,515 

July 7. 47 58,700 143,735 125,725 

July 14. 50 58,950 189,390 175,740 

July 21. 53 62,300 169,110 177,485 

July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 

Aug. 4. 47 58,950 186,440 184,015 

Aug. 11. 45 55,225 159,615 140,455 

Aug. 18. 49 59,800 184,000 168,115 

Aug. 25. 50 60,125 198,330 160,855 


WHEAT 


Premiums at Minneapolis continue re- 
markably high, considering the big re- 
ceipts. Arrivals Aug. 27 were 745 cars, 
mostly new wheat, and city mills bought 
the bulk of it. Fair inquiry is also re- 
ported from central states and eastern 
mills. Local buyers take all the good 
milling grades offered; only the light, 
chaffy arrivals have to be peddled. No. 
1 dark northern brings 2@14c bu over 
September, and No. 1 northern Septem- 
ber price to 5c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Awe. BB .ccess $1.15 @1,28 $1.14 @1.18 
Ame. 3B. ...sce 1.145 @1.27% 1.13% @1.17% 
Aug. 34 ....+. 1.17% @1.30% 1.16% @1.20% 
BU. BS occcve 1.18 @1.31 1.17 @1.21 
AUB. BT neces 1.17% @1.80% 1.16% @1.20% 
AUB. BB ..ccee 1.15% @1.28% 1.14%@1.18% 

No, 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Am, OB once. $1.13 @1.23 $1.11 @1.16 
Aus. BB ....0. 1.125 @1.22% 1.10% @1.15% 
Aug. 34 ....:;. 1.15% @1.25% 1.13%@1.18% 
Aug: 25 ...... 1.16 @1.26 1.14 @1.19 
Aug. 27 ...... 1.15% @1.25% 1.13% @1.18% 
Be: SE i veces 1.13% @1.238% 1.11%@1.16% 
Aug Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec, 
22.....$1.14 $1.16 Sr $1.17 $1.19% 
} >) 1.13% 1.15% 27..... 1.16% 1.19% 
BG. eke 1.16% 1.18% 28..... 1.14% 1.17% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1 durum 


Aug. 22 ....ceess 92% @96% 91% @93% 
BE, BE oc ce eines 92% @96% 91% @93% 
pS | Serer 94% @98% 93% @95% 
BEB: BS ccccscere 965% @99% 9556 @96% 
BOB. BT is ccceecss 95 @99 94 @96 
BM. BS ccviscves 925% @96% 91% @93% 
No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
BM. BE .ivcseves 91% @94% 89% @92% 
P< SS Pere ee 91% @94% 89% @92% 
pS 3: , Sverre 93% @96% 91% @94% 
a YS eee re 955% @97% 935% @95% 
Aug. BT ...ccccee 94 @97 92 @95 
AUG. BB .nncccess 91% @94% 895 @92% 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 








r-—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 192% 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Aug. 21... 268 316 159 85 141 333 
Aug. 22. 346 453 156 216 66 77 
Aug. 23 . 298 284 95 156 124 208 
Aug. 24. 310 577 157 182 103 208 
Aug. 25 . 410 383 228 148 128 355 
Aug. 27 . 745 622 292 148 150 186 
Totals ..2,377 2,635 1,087 935 712 1,367 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by. the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Aug. 26.Aug. 27 














Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark ..... 2,422 2,454 245 91 
No. 1 northern... 882 945 4 ewe 
No. 2 northern. .1,135 1,057 13 nts 
Others ..ccccess 3,299 3,481 408 1,261 
Totals .....> 7,738¢ 7,937 671 1,352 
BR ROMO <cccvces 606 731 one ome 
BE BRAS .vcencis 1,371 998 
| i BAS 120 30 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, on Aug. 25, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 














: 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis . 7,738 671 1,352 606 
Duluth ........ 1,153 686 1,376 194 

Totals ...... 8,891 1,357 2,728 800 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Aug. 25, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els. (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis . 8,090 3,493 4,654 2,700 
Duluth ........ 792 852 841 227 
Totals ....... 3,882 4,345 5,495 2,927 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 25, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..130,738 104,359 82,536 118,608 
Duluth ....... 63,748 50,887 47,376 22,254 
Totals ..... 


194,486 155,246 129,912 135,862 
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CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $35.75 @36.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.25@33.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.75@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. «++ @25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowf .......+..+-+ 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye Hour, white® ..cccciccccese 3.75@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.75@ 6.10 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 5.65@ 5.75 
Rolled GAte®® 6. cccccccccccseces eves 2.35 
Linseed oil meal® ...........0+% 47.00 @ 48.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Receipts of flaxseed at Minneapolis 
are fairly heavy, but are largely Argen- 
tine seed to fill old oil and meal orders. 
New northwestern seed is moving slowly. 
Crop reports are not very encouraging. 
Late sown flax is not filling as well as 
expected, and fields are represented to 
be very weedy. 

Demand for oil meal is good, and 
prices are firm at the advance. Septem- 
ber meal is quoted at $47 ton, Minne- 
apolis, and October shipment $48. 


GRAIN GROWERS CONSOLIDATING 


A movement is under way to co-ordi- 
nate the sales work of wheat growers’ 
associations in central and southwestern 
states under a joint selling agency, ac- 
cording to George E. Duis, manager of 
the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, who has returned from a series 
of conferences in Kansas City. George 
C. Jewett, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Wheat Growers Associated, Inc., is 
making a tour of the central states, as- 
sisting in the planning of the new sales 
concern. 

“At the present time there are two 
wheat growers’ associations in Kansas, 
one in Texas and a fourth in Oklahoma, 
and it is expected that arrangements 
will be made whereby the marketing 
work of all four units will be under one 
general supervision,” said Mr. Duis. 
“Probably the new sales concern, when 
completed, will follow rather closely the 
plan now in use by the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., which is the 
joint sales agency for associations in 
nine northwestern and Pacific Coast 
states. If such a concern is built to 
serve the middle western and south- 
western associations there will, of course, 
be the closest sort of co-operation be- 
tween it and the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc.” 

Mr. Jewett addressed the annual con- 
ference of the Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation at Sedalia on Aug. 28. A state 
association making use of a compulsory 
pooling, long-term contract similar to 
those now in use in other localities is 
contemplated by Missouri farm leaders, 
and Mr. Jewett was requested to explain 
the operations of the northwestern asso- 
ciations at the conference. He will re- 
turn to Minneapolis by way of Aber- 
deen, S. D., where he will address meet- 
ings during the Tri-State Fair. 

PERE MARQUETTE OUTING 


A large delegation of Minneapolis 
shippers and traffic men will leave Aug. 
31 for Milwaukee, where they will board 
the Pere Marquette Flagship No. 18 for 
an inspection of the car ferry terminals 
at Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Luding- 
ton, as the guests of the Pere Marquette 
Railway. The party will return to Mil- 
waukee Sunday evening, Sept. 2. 

GRAIN COMPANY SHORTAGE 

A shortage of $40,000 has been dis- 
covered in the books of the McCarthy 
Bros. Co., a Minneapolis grain house. 
The bookkeeper involved falsified his en- - 
tries and auditors are now at work as- 
certaining the extent of the defalcation, 
which may exceed the amount reported. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, in Minneapolis, 
Aug. 23, George M. Palmer, president of 
the Hubbard -Milling Co., Mankato, was 
re-elected president, W. B. Webb, of 
Wabasha, vice president, H. L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, treas- 
urer, and C, T. Vandenover, of Minne- 
apolis, secretary. H. C. Garvin, of Wi- 
nona, G. W. Everett, of Waseca, and H. 
H. King and W. H. Sudduth, of Minne- 
apolis, were elected members of the 
board of directors for a three-year term. 

(Continued on page 928.) 
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THE ARITHMETICAL ACREAGE 


Whatever may be the effect of the frail 
farmers’ foolish friends and the prog- 
nostications of the government’s sooth- 
sayers on the acreage of wheat to be sown 
next year, this season’s acreage of arith- 
metic is already known to exceed all 
previous records. From July 1 to date 
something like 30,000 reams of backs of 
envelopes and other figuring paper have 
been used in computing what is going 
to happen to wheat prices, and the con- 
sumption continues at the rate of ap- 
proximately 8,000 sheets per day run. 
When a grain man, or a miller, or pretty 
much anybody else, has nothing crowding 
him, he begins putting down the fatal 
figures. 

“It’s like this,” says Mr. Dooley, reach- 
ing for a pad and a pencil, while Mr. 
Hennessey looks about for the bung 
starter in case his friend gets rough and 
tries to prove something he is determined 
not to believe. In spite of which, Mr. 
Dooley puts down figures enough to start 
up a bank in Hamburg and thereby con- 
vinces himself of whatever he wishes to 
think is true. 

Here, for instance, is one set of figures 
which can be twisted and turned about 
and made to demonstrate that, if some- 
thing does not happen, Nature alone can 
be held to blame. It has to do with the 
supply of hard bread wheat, and has the 
best effect when played in a minor key 
with drums: 

This year’s three states’ hard winter 
wheat crop, in bushels: 








BOD. cc cc crresevececcessecaene 79,596,000 
CNN, 0.0 0 6 00:0-0-0:6 Serre rere 37,367,000 
Ee ey eee ee ee 27,772,000 
144,735,000 
Mill requirements based on 1921-22 
grind, bushels: 
I NS :5 60's 68600 x066ese eOHd0R 73,036,650 
CY ve dey 6s 006eebe eee tebe 13,531,254 
PEL 606 bp 046.606.0060 8000846668 13,536,251 
CT 665 504 cs tkeeteaueet 20,794,000 
St. Joseph (estimated) .......... 7,000,000 


127,898,155 

Estimated needs 8,000 bbls in- 

crease in Kansas City capacity. 7,000,000 
Prospective home mill require- 

BREED cccecscncvvevcceedsswues 134,898,155 


Seed requirement, three states... 22,000,000 
Light wheat, feeding, wastage... 5,000,000 
Total to be supplied........... 161,898,155 
Total to do it with........s.ee0. 144,735,000 
BUOPTRMS ccccccccesesesevccece 17,163,155 


All of which figures contain no reason- 
ably disputable factors of error. There 
is, however, to be taken into considera- 
tion these factors of increase to the total 
supply in the district covered: Colorado 
hard wheat surplus; Missouri wheat con- 
tributing to Kansas City and St. Joseph 
mill supplies; Montana, Idaho and Da- 
kota wheat entering Nebraska. 

As against these on the plus side of the 
wheat account, the wheat crop of the 
three states included in the summary nor- 
mally is distributed to cover these re- 
quirements: shipments to spring wheat 
mills; shipments to eastern mills, includ- 
ing hard wheat milling capacity of St. 
Louis and many mills out of path of 
spring wheat; shipments to Gulf for ex- 
port; shipments to Texas mills, normally 
taking substantial percentage of Okla- 
homa crop; shipments to west coast. 

In other words and summary, the hard 
wheat crop of the Southwest is insufficient 
for the normal grind and seed require- 
ments of home mills, while many million 
bushels will necessarily be drawn from 
the supply for outside needs. And there 


stand the crape draped figures. 


Another statistical picture worthy to 
rank with it is this one, pertaining to the 
hard bread wheat flour requirements: 


SUPPLY 
Bread wheat of five spring and 
three hard winter states ...... 244,000,000 
Other states, scattering ......... 50,000,000 
Betas ccccccvcoccccccsessescoce 294,000,000 


REQUIREMENTS 
Total flour requirements (bbls) 114,000,000 
60 per cent hard wheat....... 68,000,000 
Wheat required for milling, al- 
lowing for clears, etc.......... 355,000,000 


BOGE cccvecececceccccccvcceccees 45,000,000 
WOCOD sccccsscsvcccccccsoscese 400,000,000 
Deficiency hard wheats ......... 106,000,000 


There are still other pictures, all of 
them with much the same scenery and all 
making quite similar use of the same ac- 
cursed figures. 

“But,” said the victim of a statistician 
the other day, “they don’t get you any- 
where. You can’t get me into an argu- 
ment, and you can’t get me to believe 
much of anything. When the state of 
Illinois comes to the front as second or 
third in wheat production, and Iowa and 
Illinois depart so far from their natural 
business of raising corn and hogs that 
they supply Chicago with a burden of 
hard wheat, I am through guessing. I 
can find 17 arguments for filling my bins 
to the eaves with wheat and then laugh- 
ing at people who want to buy flour until 
they are willing to pay me handsomely for 
my foresight. And I can make up 12 
columns of as nice-looking figures as any 
one ever saw. proving that this wheat 
price has got as much chance to hold as 
a barrel with both heads and the bung 
missing. 

“Somebody told me the other day to 
buy some option in Chicago and sell one 
in Kansas City. It seemed a good idea 
until somebody beat it by saying to buy 
May wheat anywhere in the world and go 
to California for a spread. That unset- 
tled me again, and hearing of a miller 
who sold flour short and bought Chicago 
May pork as a hedge didn’t calm me any. 
I believe in figures, but in all of this 
confusing acreage of them I get mixed 
up. I should think some scheme of re- 
ducing the output would be a good idea.” 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


Flour sales, moderate in volume prior 
to the advance in prices Aug. 24, made 
substantial gains the last two days of 
the current week. The entry into the 
market of buyers who had been with- 
holding purchases for several weeks al- 
lowed about half of the Kansas City 
plants to bring their bookings for the 
week ending Aug. 25 to capacity or more. 
The remainder of the local mills reported 
sales averaging about 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

The rise in flour prices followed the 
advance of the wheat market rather close- 
ly, and the ascending values of millfeed 
had little effect. The bullish sentiment 
which has prevailed among millers for 
two weeks started its spread to buyers, 
with the resultant bookings as the market 
went to higher levels. Indications point 
to an extremely close balance between the 
supply and demand of good milling wheat 
in the Southwest this season, and such an 
outlook makes present flour prices at- 
tractive. 

Prices were generally up 10c bbl, with 
a few mills quoting 15@20c higher. Local 
mills making family brands for well- 
established trade reported good demand, 
especially the latter part of the week, 
with sales ranging $6.15@6.25, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, shipment up to Jan. 1. The 
general price range for short patent at 
southwestern mills was a bit under that. 

Although shipping directions were said 
to be somewhat easier to obtain, Kansas 
City mills were not as active as in other 
recent weeks. More flour was manufac- 
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tured, owing to the opening of a new 
3,000-bbl mill, which ran day and night 
the last four days of the week. The per- 
centage of activity was six points lower 
than in the preceding similar period. 

Export sales were better, and were 
mostly of straights or stuffed straights. 
Sales were made to Holland, Norway, 
England, Scotland and the West Indies. 
Best prices were obtainable in the West 
Indies, business there bringing $4@4.05, 
jutes, Kansas City, for ordinary first 
clear. One sale of 2,700 bbls fancy clear 
was reported made to Rotterdam by a 
Kansas City mill at $4.20, jutes, Kansas 
City. Most local plants are sold up on 
clear grades through this month and next. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 25, prompt shipment: pat- 
ent, $5.70@6.05; 95 per cent, $5.15@5.50; 
straight, $4.90@5.35; first clear, $3.95@ 
4.20; second clear, $3.40@3.65; low grade, 
$3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ...... *150,900 109,437 72 

Previous week ... 132,900 103,843 78 

Year ago ........ 114,900 97,754 85 

Two years ago... 105,900 99,400 93 

Five-year A@Verage ......esseecceeee 84 
See GD 6.6666. ccs de ecnsaece> 8 


87 
*New 3,000-bb! unit of Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. began operation. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Awe. 10286 coves 511,830 329,950 64 
Previous week ... 511,430 340,064 66 
SORE OOS 2s vcicvcs 487,230 352,623 72 
Two years ago... 509,730 491,856 96 
Five-year average ...........eee0. 83 
TON-VOOP ABVETABS .ccccccsseccccvees 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,157 bbls this week, 24,264 last 
week, 11,765 a year ago and 39,203 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business active, 25 fair, and 42 
slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour, in the week ending Aug. 
25, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 71 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 107 per cent the previous 
week and 130 per cent in the week ending 
Aug. 11. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pk  PPeEPererey Peeer 23,240 49 
PCOVICUS WOOK. 2 i ccccccsece 22,719 47 
Bee OD Coace es ccnsserces 34,853 73 
Swe POR GOS. ovascicecss 42,892 90 


MILLFEED 


The steady advance in millfeed prices 
which has occurred the past few weeks 
was continued the week ending Aug. 25, 
sales of bran reaching a new top for the 
season at $26, up $1.50@2 for the week. 
Shorts advanced $1@1.50 in the. same 
period. The extreme price on bran was 
reached about the middle of the week, 
after which it acted a bit topheavy, al- 
though the high level was maintained. 
Shorts reflected an improved demand, 
however. Offerings of both bran and 
shorts were light. Shipping instructions 
on flour are generally slow, and mills 
continue reluctant to sell more than the 
current output of millfeed. Short sales 
of bran are mostly covered, it is believed. 
Quotations, sacked, per ton, Kansas City: 
bran, $25@26; brown shorts, $26@27; 
gray shorts, $27@28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on. flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50¥%,c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
August seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
August seaboard, via New York 60c; 
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Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50%c, August seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
56c; Antwerp, via New York 57¢; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 501%, via New 
York 55c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
58¥%c, via New York 63c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 5844c, via New York 
65c. 
CASH GRAIN 
The following quotations are for Aug. 


25: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.05@1.19, No, 2 
$1.03@1.18, No. 3 $1.01@1.18, No. 4 99% 
@$1.17; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.07@ 1.10, No 
2 $1.06@1.09, No. 3 $1.04wW1.09, No, 4 


$1.01@1.08. 

White corn, Nu. 2 82@821,c, No. 3 8] 
@8li,c, No. 4 80@80%%¢; yellow corn, 
No. 2 87@88c, No. 3 86@87c, No. 4 85a 
86c; mixed corn, No. 2 811,@82'.c; No, 
3 801Z@8114c, No. 4 80@801,c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


e—Receipts— -S nents— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 23,400 29,900 118,62 88,400 
Wh't, bus. 2,122,2001,956,150 818,100 1,576,800 
Corn, bus...262,500 166,250 161,25 201,250 
Oats, bus...591,600 156,400 72,00) 42,000 
Kye, bus.... 7,700 16,500 o0 1,100 
Barley, bus. 58,500 12,000 27,3 7,800 
Bran, tons.. 680 1,020 4, 3,260 
Hay, tons... 3,852 4,296 75 816 


WHEAT COMMITTEE IN Dhki'\t 
As a result of the meeting held at 


Dodge City, Kansas, Aug. 15, «{ which 
plans were discussed for supp!\ing the 
farmers of southwestern Kansas with 
seed wheat this fall on a crop shire plan, 
the Central Seed Wheat Associs‘ion has 
been organized, with headquarters in To- 
peka, The purpose of the organization 
is to raise $300,000 for the purchase of 
sufficient seed wheat to supply the farm- 
ers in the area affected by recent crop 
failures with enough to sow 50 or 75 per 


cent of the acreage sown last fall. 
Meetings were held recently at Wichita 


and Hutchinson, Kansas, and 350,000 
were pledged at each place. Dodge City 
has promised $25,000. A mecting has 
been called for Kansas City millers, grain 
men, bankers and other industrics closely 
related to raising of wheat, to be held 


Aug. 27. It is expected that $100,000 
will be pledged in this section, ©. V. Top- 
ping, who called the meeting, said. The 
rest of the money will be raised among 


implement and other manufacturing in- 
terests directly affected by the prosperity 
of southwestern farmers. A mecting for 
this purpose will probably be held in 
Chicago. 

The money will be furnished farmers 
by the association only on a contract, 
although no collateral will be required. 
The contract will stipulate that one fifth 
of the crop raised will be turned hack to 
the association, which will poo! such re- 
turns and distribute them to the original 
contributors on a pro rata basis. In the 
event of a successful crop next year, the 
return to investors would probably be 
several hundred per cent of the original 
contribution. 

Directors of the Central Seed Wheat 
Association include J. C, Mohler, secre- 
tary Kansas state board of agriculture, 
C. V. Topping, secretary Soutlwestern 
Millers’ League, H. M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and Fred M. Bowman, secretary 
Kansas Bankers’ Association. 


REVIVED INTEREST IN EXPOK' 
An unusual feature of the week in 


milling was the sale of several p: cels of 
95 per cent and full straight (lour to 
United Kingdom markets with which 
trading has long been regarded as prac- 
tically impossible. Additional — 

rrades 


were sales to the Continent ot 
other than clears, which have so lo: rep 
resented the price limit of several! conti- 
nental countries. 

Four times in the course of the week 
one local mill had opportunity cable 
“accepted” on offers from United King 
dom markets on 95 per cent flour, —mil 
brands. Prices were, of course, «lose, 
35s@35s 3d, but the miller was £' id to 
trade dollars to back up the efforts «f the 
persevering importer. ae 

Another mill made total sales of * yu 
20,000 bbls straight flour, including « vo 
lot to Glasgow and a round lot ‘» be 
Norwegian government. Sales to = 
markets included full, 100 per ccm 
straight flours and long clears, ee lee 
at prices equal to $4.20 bbl, jute, Kansa 
City. } 
Millers are not so optimistic as to D& 
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e that this business presages a revival 
of export activity, but there is a certain 
satisfaction in knowing that their flours 
are sufficiently wanted to overcome the 
very great disadvantage in which they are 
placed by the cheaper offerings from oth- 
er countries. One miller was particularly 
pleased that one United Kingdom im- 
porter had been able to work some small 
sales. This house has insisted all along 
that, sooner or later, better flours would 
be wanted in his market to meet the de- 
mand for a first class loaf. 


liev 


NEBRASKA BAKERS GIVEN PICNIC 


The popularity of a picnic was indi- 
cated by the attendance of over 300 bak- 
ers, representing all sections of Nebraska, 
at the third annual affair given them by 
the Crete Mills at Crete, Neb., recently. 
All Lincoin bakeries were represented, 
and many attended from Omaha, Has- 
tings, and other towns as far distant as 
950 miles. Most of the bakers were ac- 
companied by their families. 

The programme was full, and was made 
to please \aried tastes. During the fore- 
noon, the Crete swimming pool, two blocks 


from the mill, was open to the visitors, 
and, following this, from 11:30 to 1 
o'clock, a »uffet luncheon was served at 
the plant. After the luncheon, the bak- 
ers held «a brief business meeting. The 
afternoon was devoted to contests and 
races, andl a launch ride to Horkey’s 
Park, where the bakers were guests of 
the milling company at a dinner dance. 
The annual picnic was originated, and 
is still sponsored, by the Crete Mills. 
Since its inception, it has drawn a more 
representative gathering than any other 
meeting of bakers in the state. The bak- 
ers decided at the business session of the 
picnic to hold an official meeting of the 


Nebraska Bakers’ Association some time 
this fall at Grand Island. 


NOTES 


Clem I.. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
several days recently in Iowa territory. 

W. E. Coles, Jr., president Capital City 
Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, has vis- 
ited southwestern connections recently. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Larabee Flour Mills Eor- 
poration, Kansas City, is on a week’s trip 
to Iowa and the Dakotas. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 

western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
is on a trip through eastern markets. He 
left Kansas City Aug. 21. 
_ Properties of the Kornfalfa Feed Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, will be offered at 
sale at the courthouse at Kansas City, 
Sept. 7, to satisfy a note held against the 
company. 

Plans are under way for the holding 
of a picnic at a local golf club by mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Flour and Feed 
Club and their wives, probably early in 
September, 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced his intention to take a “golfing 
vacation” the week of Aug. 27, to be 
spent on local links. 


Trouble developing in the city water 
plant at Omaha, Neb, the week of Aug. 
20, caused mills located there to lose four 
and five days’ running time. The situa- 
tion became so severe that drinking water 
was at a premium. 


R. W. Sampson, formerly with the W. 
H. Marshall Commission Co., Kansas 
City, has formed the Sampson Grain Co. 
The new organization is incorporated for 
$20,000. 1. J. Morgan will also be con- 
nected with the company. 


Beye B. Smith, president Consumers’ 
read Co. Kansas City, is on a three 
coke tour of the East, accompanied by 
= Smith and their daughters, Miss 
iola and Miss Betty. The former will 
enter Wellesley College this winter. 


A. K. McCrei ht, millwrigh 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. oo Milwaukee 
‘ ‘sy who was in charge of the installa- 
ton of machinery in the new Kansas City 
plant of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., re- 


turned to Milwauke i 
of his work here. é upon the completion 


Creditors of the Schreiber Feed Mfg. 
po yp Co., Kansas City, have been 
i. yet: 40 per cent of their claims 
them the company was taken over by 

- The liquidation is in charge of the 





Missouri Valley Interchange and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Kansas City. 

George W. Merillat has resigned as 
manager of the Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, to become manager 
of the Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, a branch of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. C. M. Brown, until now manager 
there, probably will locate in Texas. E. 
A. Nelson, secretary and treasurer of the 
Williamson company, will become man- 
ager of that concern. 

Glenn Moffatt, traffic manager Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, repre- 
sented the grain products committee of 
the trans-Missouri-Kansas regional board 
of shippers at its bimonthly meeting, held 
in Kansas City Aug. 20. It was said at 
the meeting that, for the first time in the 
history of railroad transportation in the 
Middle West at this season, the carriers 
are overequipped for the handling of fall 
freight. 

The fire in the plant of the Manhattan 
(Kansas) Milling Co., recently, was con- 
fined principally to the basement, al- 
though the first floor was charred and 
machinery located there damaged. New 
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Nebraska Millers’ Association, “and that 
doesn’t look good for the options. But 
we know there is a great shortage of the 
hard winter and spring wheat supplies. 
The flour buyers are getting very much 
alive to this situation, too, and are buy- 
ing steadily. Wholesale prices of flour to 
eastern buyers are about the same, and 
there has been no change in the quota- 
tions out over the state. Light offerings 
of millfeed and drouth conditions to the 
south of us have further advanced the 
price of feeds.” 
Leicn Leste. 


DENVER 

Volume of flour sales in this territory 
the week ending Aug. 25 shows a slight 
gain over the previous week, especially 
in forward bookings. For a good many 
weeks the trade kept asking for prices 
considerably below what the mills could 
name. Buyers held stubbornly to the 
view that flour prices were too high, and 
refused to buy more than actual require- 
ments. However, millers have consist- 
ently refused to reduce their prices to 
meet buyers’ ideas, as it has been evi- 
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spouting, elevator trunking, and _ roll 
housings were purchased last week from 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., through its 
Kansas City office, to repair the damage. 
The mill is owned by the Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

The 3,000-bb] mill of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., completed last week in North 
Kansas City, started operation Aug. 21, 
when L. E. Moses, president, pulled the 
slide that started the flow of wheat 
through the mill. The plant was closed 
down after a brief trial run, but was 
placed in operation again the following 
morning and has been on full time since. 
No changes were found necessary in the 
spouting or other machinery, a rather 
unusual condition in a plant of such ca- 


pacity. 


OMAHA 

There is considerable activity in mill- 
ing circles. A good deal of new business 
is being booked and all the mills are 
operating full time. Movement of wheat 
to this market is comparatively light. 
The bulk of the receipts of new crop 
wheat grades below No. 2, and a good 
deal of it is sample. Enough good mill- 
ing wheat is coming in, however, to sup- 
ply milling requirements. Dark hard win- 
ter, of which very little is arriving, com- 
mands a 7@13c premium over ordinary 
winters. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ........ 17,457 75 
Previous week ..... 22,081 95 
Year ago ...... ee 16,180 85 
Two years ago..... 24,000 23,810 99 


_ NOTES" 

Nebraska millers are not looking with 
favor on the movement recently set on 
foot to induce farmers to cut down their 
wheat acreage this fall. 

“A heavy glut of wheat is accumulatin 
in the market centers to the east of us,” 
says J. N. Campbell, secretary of the 


dent that wheat supplies could not be se- 
cured which would justify selling flour 
at below present quotations. The trade 
has finally been convinced that this is 
true, and is now booking quite liberally 
for 60-day delivery. 

Elevators in Idaho and Utah are be- 
ginning to receive new soft white wheat 
in some quantity, but none of this grain 
has yet ‘been received by Colorado mills, 
although they are expecting shipments 
very soon. The soft wheat crop in the 
West has been harvested under ideal 
conditions, and is reported to be of very 
high quality. This will help the millers 
to maintain the- quality of their soft 
wheat flour up to their past standards. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $5.65@5.75; standard patent, 
$4.90@5; self-rising flour, $5.90@6,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60-day ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed is plentiful in this market, 
and prices have eased off considerably. 
Mills are selling bran freely at $28 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. 

NOTES 

Oscar Cook, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, was a _ recent 
visitor in Denver. 

Samuel White, of the Washington 
County Farmers’ Union Co-operative 
Co., Akron, Colo., recently called on 
the grain trade in Denver. 

E. A. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., has been in 
Denver calling on grain men with a 
view of obtaining a supply of western 
soft white wheat. 

L. R. Jewell, in the brokerage business 
in Kansas City, recently spent several 
days in Golorado sight-seeing in the 
mountains, and also visited grain and 
flour men in Denver. 

R. N. Benson, vice president Ritchie 
Grocer Co., El Dorado, Ark., has been 
spending his vacation in Colorado re- 
cently, and has also called several times 
at the Crescent Flour Mills, Denver. 


Owing to almost daily rains in Colo- 
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rado wheat growing territory, threshing 
has been delayed and receipts of new 
wheat are very light. Practically all 
that has come in so far is of inferior 
quality. : 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Orders from European importers re- 
ceived by southwestern mills the week of 
Aug. 19-25 were in a few instances in line 
with millers’ prices, and a little impetus 
in exporting resulted. Export movements 
on contracts were satisfactory as to vol- 
ume. After the advance in wheat prices 
a few European importers cabled offers 
for flour on the basis of quotations issued 
early in the month, but probably no ac- 
ceptances were made in this territory. 

Bookings were satisfactory on domestic 
business, but some millers complained of 
slow specifications. A moderate quantity 
of flour moved to the country, although 
merchants were disappointed over price 
increases. Hard wheat short patent con- 
tinued to sell at $6 and soft wheat patent 
at $6.20. 

It is estimated that Oklahoma and 
Texas mills are operating at 60 to 65 
per cent of capacity. Some of the large 
mills report sufficient business to warrant 
full operation during September and part 
of October. 

THE FEED MARKET 


Decreased buying of bran and shorts 
followed an increase in prices, and mills 
fear further decreases as prices continue 
to advance. Bran and shorts went up 
10c per sack, making a total increase of 
30c in three weeks. In car lots straight 
bran sold at $1.35@1.40 per 100 lbs, and 
mill-run at $1.45@1.50. Shorts were 
quoted at $1.60. 

Inquiries from southeastern states indi- 
cated a growing need of millfeeds in that 
territory, but dealers here were unable 
to fill orders, because of the demand in 
Oklahoma. Their agents were unable to 
buy in Kansas, where mills were reported 
booked for 60 days on millfeeds. Barley 
feeds were taking the place of wheat 
feeds among large cattle feeders, and 
there was a growing shortage of alfalfa 
meal because of growers refusing to sell 
hay and the last crop of alfalfa having 
been destroyed by drouth. 

A fair crop of corn in the eastern part 
of the state did not offset the damage 
to the crop in the west, and millers believe 
that the production will not exceed 50 
per cent of normal. Supplies from north- 
ern states are still available at 89@90c 
bu, and millers expect to look to that ter- 
ritory for the corn they will grind next 
year. 

NOTES 


T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., spent the 
latter half of August with his family 
at Manitou, Colo. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of the 
Lone Star Milling Co., Corsicana, Texas. 
The loss is estimated at about $30,000, 
including five carloads of grain. 

C. D. Ashenhurst, general manager 
Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, was in 
Oklahoma City recently, and a guest of 
officials of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., with whom he formerly was 
associated. 

Alaska has been reached in the itiner- 
ary of George G. Sohlberg, president 
Acme Milling Co., who, with Mrs. Sohl- 
berg and their two daughters, is making 
a northwestern tour. They expect to be 
at home Sept. 15. 


The bureau of investigation of the at- 
torney \ general’s office reports that it 
found no evidence in northwestern Okla- 
homa counties of violations of the anti- 
discrimination law in the buying of grain 
by a Kansas milling company. 

A report from Wichita Falls, Texas, 
says that an increase recently of 5c bu 
in the price of wheat, making the pur- 
chase price from farmers 90c, failed to 
increase receipts from growers, many of 
whom believe it probable that before long 
they will get $1. 

A railroad through the northern sec- 
tion of the Texas panhandle, between 
Amarillo, Texas, and Texhoma, Okla., 
has been projected by business men of 
Texas and Oklahoma. Several flour mill- 
ing concerns and grain dealers are tak- 
ing an active part in the movement. The 
route is through the best part of the 
western grain belt. Texas County is 
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said to have produced 1,225,000 bus 
wheat in 1921. 

Owing to claims having been filed in the 
district court of Logan County affecting 
the property of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, sale of the corporation’s 
mill recently by the state bank commis- 
sioner has not been approved. The bank- 
ing board’s attorney will proceed to clear 
the title. 

Oklahoma flour millers have been re- 
quested by Claude Connally, state labor 
commissioner, to send representatives to 
a meeting of cottonseed crushers and oil 
operators to consider the proposed reduc- 
tion of the 12-hour schedule for labor. 
These are said to be the only industries 
in the state that work employees 12 hours 
a day. 

Because of the shortage of the crop and 
growers withholding their wheat from the 
market, the Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co. 
has found it necessary to buy most of its 
milling wheat in northwestern counties. 
Harold Goodholm, sales manager of the 
company, reports that only 2,500 bus of 
Payne County wheat have been marketed 
this season at Stillwater, 

The renewal recently of the corpora- 
tion charter of the Norman (Okla.) Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. did not imply that the 
company expects to engage again in the 
flour milling business, says Guy Spotts- 
wood, secretary-treasurer and manager. 
The company does not contemplate that 
move. Its mill was closed in 1913, and 
later the equipment was sold. 

The Texas railroad commission has 
postponed, from Sept. 11 to Oct. 1, the 
hearing on applications of carriers of 
Texas for a revision of rates on grain 
and grain products. This action fol- 
lowed advices from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that cases involving 
proposed readjustments of interstate 
rates on grain, grain products and hay 
between points in southwestern territory 
had been reopened for further hearing. 
The federal and state cases probably will 
be heard jointly on Oct. 1. 

The West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce has protested, on behalf of flour 
millers of that territory, against the rec- 
ommendation of an examiner of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
freight rate on flour from Oklahoma mill- 
ing points to Texas Gulf ports be re- 
duced to the level of rates on wheat, a 
reduction asked for by the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League. The Texas body con- 
tends that the lower rate would give 
Oklahoma mills an undue advantage over 
western Texas mills. The body has been 
petitioned by large feeders of western 
Texas to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for radical reductions on 
grain and feed rates into that territory, 
because of the drouth there having pro- 
duced a critical shortage of feed. 


SALINA 

Flour sales for the week ending Aug. 
25 were slow, with no export, demand. 
Shipping directions remained as difficult 
to get as during the previous week, but 
local millers expect easier going in the 
near future. Prices showed a slight in- 
crease over those of the week before. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: fancy short patent, $5.90@6; 95 
per cent, $5.60@5.80; straight grade, 
$5.50@5.60. 

An enormous demand for feed is re- 
ported, mills being unable to supply it, 
prices reflecting the increased call. Quo- 
tations, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.15@1.30 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.25@1.35; gray shorts, $1.40@1.55. 

Wheat movement from the country is 
very light, farmers holding back in hopes 
of higher prices. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina mills, having a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 23, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

AUB. 19-88 coccvcccceccsces 21,362 46 

Previous week ..........++ 22,141 48 

WORF BHO cccscccsocssccecs 29,765 64 
SALINA BAKERS CONSOLIDATED 

Consolidation of the Jenkins and 


Gottschick bakeries of this city, under 
the name of the Jenkins Baking Co., 
gives Salina a wholesale bakery hav- 
ing a capacity of 10,000 loaves of bread 
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daily. This institution is incorporated 
for $35,000, and is one of the largest 
bakeries in the state, distributing bread 
to 100 towns in northwestern Kansas. 
The equipment of this plant is com- 
plete and thoroughly modern, one of the 
newest additions being a high speed 
gluten mixer. The company expects to 
expand early next year, adding still more 
equipment, including more oven capacity. 
The personnel of the company: A. E. 
Jenkins, president; E. W. Jenkins, vice 


president; F. G. Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles Frizell, production 
manager. 


A large line of package pastries is 
manufactured, in addition to several 
varieties of bread. 


NOTES 


A new elevator with a capacity of 
10,000 bus has been built at Hutchinson 
by the Walker Bros. Coal & Grain Co. 

Salina mills sent a delegation of opera- 
tives to the state meeting of operative 
millers which met in Wichita on Aug. 25. 

George S. Fagerstrom, representative 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been transferred from Iowa terri- 
tory to Illinois and Indiana. 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., with his 
family, is spending a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Kansas City and other points. 

P. A. Tobin, organizer for the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, reports 
that already 15,000 acres of wheat in 
Saline County have been signed up for 
1924, 

Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion of the state grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending Aug. 23: 
wheat, 182 cars; barley, 13; oats, 2; 
corn, 18. 

Wheat pooled by the American Wheat 
Growers’ Association in Nebraska and 
Colorado will be handled by the Farm- 
ers’ Union Jobbing Association, a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

John Tromble, president Kansas Farm- 
ers’ Union, announces that the union has 
arranged to store several million bushels 
of Kansas wheat in terminal elevators, 
making an advance of 75 per cent of 
the current market value to the farmer 
storing his wheat. 


WICHITA 

Demand for flour in the week ending 
Aug. 25 was fairly good, with a percep- 
tible increase in shipping directions and 
inquiries. Wheat shipments are about 
normal, despite the low prices now pre- 
vailing. Flour price quotations for the 
week ending Aug. 25, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $6.40; straight 
patent, $6. 

There has been an exceptionally heavy 
demand for feed during the past week 
or two; in fact, local mills report they 
are not able to keep up with it. Feed 
in mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.25 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.35; gray 
shorts, $1.50. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 .......- 64,620 42,682 66 

Previous week .... 64,620 41,032 63 

YVOOP Q@BO .ccscscece 64,620 49,672 16 

Two years ago..... 62,820 49,685 79 
NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation. 

A. L. Clark, Booker, Texas, distribu- 
tor for the Wichita Flour Mills Co, 
visited local mills recently. 

William Synnott, president Norman 
(Okla.) Mercantile Co., visited the Wich- 
ita Flour Mills Co. on Aug. 23. 

Ninety cent wheat is forcing many 
Kansas farmers into bankruptcy. Eight 
filed voluntary petitions in federal court 
in one day recently. ‘ 

Six more suits for damages and in- 
junctions have been filed in district court 
by the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion against members. The suits seek 
judgment of 25c per bu on a total of 


15,000 bus for alleged breach of contract. 


A drive for members in Cowley County 
has been launched by the Kansas Wheat 





Growers’ Association. Nine men are em- 
ployed by the association in securing 
new contracts. The organization has 
4,600 members, and is steadily growing. 

The price of wheat on the Pratt mar- 
ket was raised approximately 10 per cent 
during the past two weeks, and despite 
this increase the market has not been 
flooded with grain, according to millers. 
Pratt County’s wheat acreage will be cut 
about 10 to 20 per cent. 

A “wheat growers’ day” will be one 
of the features of the International 
Wheat Show which opens in Wichita, 
Sept. 24. There will be displays, lec- 
tures, and a programme of general in- 
terest to members of the Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association and others interested in 
the subject. 


Receipts of carload wheat have been 
unusually heavy this season, according 
to R. B. Waltermire, secretary Wichita 
Board of Trade. For many weeks not 
less than 100 cars have been received 
each day, and on many days more than 
200 have come in. The heaviest day’s re- 
ceipts this year was on July 1, when 
351 cars were received. 


R. J. Deachman, secretary Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission, Calgary, Can- 
ada, has sent inquiries to the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association asking for 
its methods for marketing grain. The 
co-operative marketing plan is being 
tried out in many provinces in Canada, 
Mr. Deachman said, and every angle of 
the subject is being investigated. 


At a meeting of the Seed Wheat Cor- 
poration, held in Wichita, the organiza- 
tion pledged itself to raise at least $50,- 
000 which it will give to the farmers in 
the stricken area of Kansas, on condi- 
tion that the corporation lending the 
farmer money with which to reseed his 
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acreage will receive one fifth of the 

produced. J. C. Mohler, Topeka, pom 
tary Kansas state board of agriculture 
was elected president of the new one 
poration; Harry Sharp, Topeka, secre. 
tary, and Carl J. Peterson, Topeka, 
treasurer. . 





WHEAT GROWING IN MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Grain buyers 
and farmers of keen business judgment 
in the Montana wheat growing area de- 
clare the law of supply and demand 
will have to treat the farmer more gen- 
erously or growing of wheat in Mon- 
tana will cease. Some farmers have be- 
come convinced that geographical loca- 
tion imposes such a penalty on this state 
that the wise thing for them to do would 
be to drop out of wheat growing and 
substitute something that will bring a 
better return. 

It is a problem of easy mathematics, 
merely addition and subtraction. Here 
it is: The price of No. 1 dark northern 
cash wheat at Minneapolis on Aug. 15 
was $1.10. Subtract 25c freight, 14 
threshing charge, 6c hauling, a total of 
45c, and there are 65c left for seeding, 
seed, ground rent, and harvesting. With 
harvest help averaging $3 a day and the 
estimated average yield for winter wheat 
put at 17 bus to the acre it wil! be seen 
that there could be no encouraging re- 
turn for the effort. 

In the face of this adverse condition 
the outlook is that farmers will “slam 
the tiger” once more and see if they can 
win against the handicap by seeding one 
of the largest crops yet planted in this 
state. There is much summer fallow 
ready for either winter or spring grain 
for the 1924 harvest, and plowing opera- 
tions are going on in many fields. 

Joun A, Curry. 











UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 











Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 
1923, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

To— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Total 
Azores, Madeira .. .. Se 0% és 8 Sa 1 os se 6 <a a 15 
eee 3 4 6 5 4 9 5 1 ee ‘a 6 i 41 
ee Meee 15 15 6 15 26 13 12 29 23 17 i 18 195 
Serer eee 3 4 11 2 4 5 2 7 6 4 1 $ 53 
| Pr 29 40 38 47 62 59 43 98 58 83 60 ) 656 
aS err 1 1 ee os 1 3 1 1 a 11 
| er 14 42 63 155 143 142 70 58 50 82 157 87 1,063 
Gibraltar .. 1 es 1 1 1 2 o. 1 R 7 
Greece 5 ee 1 1 10 44 64 71 9 50 23 27 18 318 
BORE %0% ede re ie 3 s 18 2 7 1 1 1 1 7 54 
Iceland, ete. 1 -< 2 oe o% nib és 1 a ey és 4 
Jugo-Slavia, ete... .. a 1 - i. 3 oe oe 2 2 8 
BMGT 6b 0 04000008 2 1 3 9 3 7 51 108 35 2 1 222 
a eee 7 1 7 2 4 4 2 5 2 2 2 1 38 
Netherlands ...... 67 97 55 106 112 120 76 64 60 67 65 ) 981 
a, eT 18 30 25 20 37 24 ea 35 8 10 8 215 
Poland, Danzig ... .. “x 2 6 4 3 2 17 26 37 50 12 159 
Russia in Europe... 81 43 34 76 66 13 1 £4 ne 314 
BWOGER 22 cccccsvece 7 3 11 9 20 14 3 11 9 7 1 105 
Turkey in Europe. 44 48 53 73 73 81 43 25 4 9 13 ( 472 
UWRPOIMO ccrveccscee 95 Te 2 °° 16 1 os 34 se <s 2 i 148 
United Kingdom .. 104 208 163 191 190 304 155 131 84 136 110 140 1,916 
Other Europe ..... - “- 1 ‘a 2 2 1 1 1 1 2% 9 
CORGER a..crcvceer 3 f 6 8 8 4 7 4 5 6 5 10 70 
British Honduras.. 2 3 3 2 1 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 29 
CORte BEIGE cccccce 5 5 8 7 11 10 6 7 5 7 11 5 87 
Yuatemala ....... 6 10 18 18 10 7 7 8 9 11 10 12 16 
Honduras 4 8 6 5 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 f 67 
Nicaragua .. 2 4 4 2 5 4 8 5 9 3 s 2 56 
Panama .... 7 13 8 3 9 6 7 13 6 3 7 6 88 
Salvador 4 7 5 6 7 9 6 10 8 11 99 
Te ae 21 29 324 #29 86 26 46 38 39 s1 26 30 _— 864 
a ee 67 90 86 93 93 116 86 82 115 82 95 S3 1,088 
BEE 5446649 840 04.6% 13 14 20 23 33 29 16 27 35 38 is 15 281 
Barbados ......... .. as 2 2 2 1 1: 2 1 1 1 1 
SOMRBIER occccseces 12 19 15 11 10 11 12 11 13 14 13 7 148 
Trinidad and To- 

Serer 2 3 oi it - i 2) te 1 ar il 
Other B. W. Indies 6 3 5 4 4 5 3 4 3 3 2 45 
Dominican Rep. .. 5 8 6 S 30 7 9 6 7 6 bd 
Dutch West Indies. 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 21 
French W. Indies.. 6 S Sh 2 + 9 me “ae 8 9 
Virgin Islands .... 2 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 29 
Newfoundland and s 

Labrador ..... 1 5 5 1 Oe 4 . <r 1 21 
BOGE Kise sc vrisucec 44 45 44 16 44 34 27 58 61 31 36 477 
Venezuela ........ 9 10 9 6 8 10 3 6 5 4 6 $1 
gS 6 6 s ©. 20 1 4 1 4 9 1 58 
Colombia . fx 3 1 3 4 5 4 4 5 3 7 46 
Ecuador .. 6 4 7 ae 6 6 6 6 9 12 90 
Guiana ... oe . OR SER) oes - es ¢ + & 
MBS oiiueess m4 8 78 3 7 8 2 1 1% 
ie ated : aed 4 SN Aa: co ae GBPS 2 
GN 0:4 4.06 0 0:80.08 17 65 199 207 121 95 172 248 2654 83 18 4 
Hongkong ........ oe a a er a co a oe 
ME fe coe tcas85's os 2s @ 14 a oe. Cf 41 pn 
Kwantung ........ Ss 6..c8 28-8 ae ee | O88 4 
Philippine Islands. 27 24 33 59 37 54 49 ea 49 49 18 4 4 
Greece in Asia .... .. 2 6 1 oe ee ow as oe oe 33 
Russia in Asia .... oe ee ee 33 oe oe + 4 
Far Eastern Rep... - ee ‘ oe op 2 2 “+ 58 
Palestine and Syria 2 3 7 2 9 9 10 8 3 3 1 1 108 
British W. Africa.. 5 8 7 =, 7 . 2a coe i 30 
| 4 ee 7 8 21 13 53 30 30 46 24 35 21 66 
Morocco .......+.. 1 4 7 es 7 8 6 11 os 7 8 H 83 
Spanish Africa.... .. 12 16 2 28 11 2 3 4 1 1 11 
Canary Islands ... 1 3 3 2 2 és 1 1 1 2 2 4 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 1 e 1 Aye 3 pF es . 1 5 
GROMOM 2. cccvcccen oe ee es ae 5 +s .* 3 
Australia ......... oe ve * be Pe ie *s 3 as 93 
French Oceania .. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 . il 
British So. Africa. <.  ..  .. +s 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 _— 
Portuguese Africa. .. ee oe a 1 ax 2 1 a 1 1 12 
Other countries... 1 2 es 1 1 1 5 1 . ee 

Totals.......0. 921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,430 1,167 983 806 14,882 
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So much depends on the outcome of the 
controversy between the men who own 
the anthracite coal mines and the men 
who mine the coal that no one in high 
place in Washington will venture to pre- 
dict much of the future of this country 
beyond Sept. 1, which is the day on which 
the miners have been ordered to lay down 
their tools. 

Much can happen between now and 
Sept. 1. ‘The threatened strike can seem 
in that period to be in process of settle- 
ment several times with only the anguish 
of disappointment in the end, but there 
is not the gloom attending this threat of 
a strike that attended the long idleness 
of last year in the union coal mining dis- 
tricts. 


The reason is that the soft coal mines 
have been operating for a full year, as 
have the anthracite mines. Besides hav- 


ing enough hard coal on hand to last 
until late in December, in spite of a 
strike on Sept. 1, there is a large surplus 
of bituminous coal in stock ready to be 
delivered to all the bins of the country 
in sufficient quantities to last through 
many of the first weeks of the winter cold 
spell. 

New England has a stock of soft coal 
at its chief distributing points many 
times in excess of what was on hand in 
that section at this period, or much later, 
last year. Instead of a paltry few hun- 
dred thousand tons of soft coal, as last 
year, delivered to ports at the Head of 
the Lakes, millions of tons are now avail- 
able. The colder sections of the United 
States do not have to worry until some 
time after the first of the year, even if 
there is not a ton of either soft or hard 
coal mined after Sept. 1, 

No one anticipates, however, that the 
soft coal miners will walk out. The con- 
ditions under which their hard coal 
brothers are striking are such that public 
sentiment will serve as a check to any 
too drastic campaign of idleness. Up to 
the last few days, men in official life in 
Washington have hesitated to take sides 
in the anthracite dispute. The public, 
also, according to advices received here, 
has been somewhat indifferent, there being 
obviously the feeling that there were two 
sides to the question. 

It is, however, apparent that in official 
life as well as among the general public 
the miners have lost in sympathy since 
the breakup of the conference at Atlantic 
City. The operators are not rich in 
friends in any quarter, except among 
themselves, but they do receive credit 
for having gone much further than the 
miners’ leaders to obviate the shutting 
down of the mines and all the attendant 
miseries of such a course. 

The demand of the mine leaders that 
the operators agree to maintain a check- 
off, that is, bind themselves to collect the 
union dues from their employees, left a 
bad taste in the mouths of most outsiders. 
Even So, there is a disposition to try to 
be fair to the union because of an ap- 
preciation of the hardships which men 
suffer in the task of mining coal, but 
when the mine union chieftains refuse to 
submit controverted points, such as the 
demand for a wage increase, to arbitra- 
tion they appear to have forfeited public 
sympathy and respect. 

t In some quarters the resentment of 
the public, as judged from advices reach- 
ing Washington, is such as to demand 
that the issue with the mine workers be 
fought out even if the public must put 
up with some inconvenience and a small 
amount of suffering. In the judgment of 
~ best-informed persons in Washington 

18 contest will never go so far, because 
4 deadlock might mean that anthracite 
coal would fall into practical disuse, 
which would be a hard blow for both the 
+ tg who mine it and the men who own 

é mines. 
ae said that many households to which 

‘ard coal was delivered during the 


strike of 1922 have never used it since, 
deciding that the only difference between 
the two grades of fuel, the bituminous 
and the anthracite, was the dust and the 
smoke. 

At any rate it is significant that busi- 
ness has been going on during August 
just as if nothing menacing was in the 
atmosphere, with factories doing their 
best and the stock market decidedly on 
the up grade. Washington, if not the 
entire East, may be said to be fairly 
aglow with faith and optimism. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIES 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
pleased the men who finance the business 
of this country and keep it going by in- 
timations that he will insist on further 
cuts in the income surtaxes. It is real- 
ized that in accomplishing this purpose 
he will be accused of seeking to enrich 
Wall Street by all those in Congress who 
find baiting of capital their favorite pas- 
time. 

The suggestion coming from the Treas- 
ury department that the unexpected re- 
ceipts of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
during the last year were due to the 
repeal of excess profits taxes and the 
lowering of the surtaxes will be difficult 
to answer. Without stopping to inquire 
whether Congress will act on Mr. Mellon’s 
advice, the Secretary of the Treasury gets 
credit for desiring to do the thing which 
the business world is confident would in- 
crease the general prosperity. 

Moreover, General Herbert M. Lord, 
director of the budget, is now directing 
the heads of departments to use an ax 
on their annual estimates of expenses. 
Following this mandate, Representative 
Martin &. Madden, chairman of the 
House appropriations committee, and one 
of the first really big and successful busi- 
ness men to hold that post, declares that 
his committee and Congress are going to 
uphold the budget director. 

The worst offender now, as ever, is the 
Navy department, which always loves to 
spend money. It is the same whether the 
administration is of one political persua- 
sion or another. The reason is that, al- 
though the national administration may 
change and a new Secretary of the Navy 
be appointed, the department continues 
from year to year to be run by naval 
officers, trained in a government school 
where their tuitions were free and where 
there was no training as to the value of 
money. 

Just now the Secretary of the Navy 
is trying to do what his predecessor 
wanted to do: obligate the government to 
the construction of a new naval base in 
San Francisco Bay, which it is believed 
may ultimately cost $100,000,000 or even 
$500,000,000, in the face of the fact that 
there is already a most efficient naval 
establishment a few miles up the bay at 
Mare Island. Two congresses have re- 
fused to undertake this expenditure, but 
the Navy department is back again this 
year asking Congress to accept 5,000 acres 
of tide land, most of which is under 20 
feet of water, on which in another year 
the construction of the base would begin. 
To fill in the site alone, it is estimated, 
would cost $20,000,000. Congress is get- 
ting ready to balk again. 

overnment expenditures are to be 
pared to the bone, Chairman Madden has 
announced, with a view of keéping the 
government on the “very substantial and 
creditable basis of paying its way from 
current revenues.” Chairman Madden 
ave unstinted praise to the edict of 
resident Coolidge that executive de- 
artments are expected to eliminate 
$125,000,000 from last year’s appropria- 
tions. 

There is yet hope, also, that the rail- 
road situation may be straightened out 
by the next Congress. This hope is not 
based on the expectation that the ex- 
tremists in Congress have altered their 
attitude, but on the belief that the ene- 


mies of the carriers at both ends of the 
Capitol will not be able to block the ex- 
periment of consolidation of systems, 
such as is contemplated in the plan now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The radicals have not the power, it is 
thought, to press their extreme ideas to 
enactment into law, and in the meantime 
a form of consolidation, it is hoped, may 
be worked out under the law as it now 
stands. 

NOTES 

Frank W. Mondell, director of the War 
Finance Corporation, is soon to visit the 
wheat sections of the Northwest and Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Eaton are back 
from a vacation spent at New Found 
Lake, N. H. Mr. Eaton is Washington 
manager for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

A. J. Kane, former manager of the 
Havenner Baking Co., this city, died here 
Tuesday. He was well known through- 
out the baking industry in Washington. 

A. L. Rush, in charge of the north- 
western offices for administering the 
warehouse act, at Portland, Oregon, has 
been here in conference with Department 
of Agriculture officials. 

Dr. D. A. Coleman, in charge of the 
research laboratory for grain investiga- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, is the 
author of a réport on the efficiency of 
Brown-Duvel moisture testers. 

The Division of Agricultural Co-op- 
eration, Department of Agriculture, was 
represented at a co-operative marketing 
conference at New York State Agricul- 
tural College, Ithaca, N. Y., by C. L. 
Christensen. 

Shippers in 11 western intermountain 
states are organizing to oppose the appli- 
cation of transcontinental roads for au- 
thority to reduce rates to Pacific Coast 


. terminals to meet Panama Canal compe- 


tition without making corresponding re- 
ductions to the interior. 

D. D. Lescohier, collaborator with the 
division of Land Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, is the author of a pre- 
liminary report on conditions affecting 
the demand for harvest labor in the 
wheat belt. J. C. Folsom, junior agri- 
cultural economist, prepared the sum- 
mary, which is now available in mime- 
ographed form. 


The “Eat More Wheat” campaign was 
given some slight impetus here Wednes- 
day evening in a programme christening 
the John barsonghe playground. The 
feature of the programme was a dough- 
nut-eating contest in which 35 girls and 
boys participated. The doughnuts were 
hung on strings and one was assigned to 
each child. Under the rules only the 
mouth was allowed to touch the dough- 
nut. Charles Cole won the contest in 10 
seconds. 


The governor of the Atlanta Federal 
Reserve Bank, recently requested all 
member banks in towns where no ware- 
house is licensed under the federal 
warehouse act to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the advantages for collateral 
which receipts issued by warehouses un- 
der United States license possess over 
those of warehouses not so licensed. “It 
is unquestionably within the power of 
bankers of our section,” he said, “to 
promote the best interests of all con- 
cerned by according a _ well-deserved 
preference to receipts issued by feder- 
ally licensed warehouses.” 


J. A. Perkins, eastern sales manager 
for the Foulds Co., was in Washington 
recently visiting at the local office of 
the company. Elmer Shane is the local 
representative. The Foulds Co. is suc- 
cessor to the Foulds Milling Co., which 
was recently consolidated with the War- 
ner Macaroni Co. Syracuse, N. Y., 
Woodcock Macaroni Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., and the Kitchen Bouquet Co., West 
Hoboken, N. J. Eastern headquarters 
of the Foulds Co. have been opened at 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Perkins will make a tour of Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Richmond and Roanoke 
territory during his trip. 





The development of the agricultural 
co-operative movement in Italy has been 
especially rapid during recent years. 
The first agencies of this kind to intro- 
duce better technical methods in agricul- 
ture, involving. the use of machinery, 
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fertilizers, insecticides, carefully selected 
seeds, etc., which the farmer was in many 
cases unable to obtain as an individual, 
were co-operative credit societies. 


BEET PULP AS DAIRY FEED 


Green Bay (Wis.) Sugar Co. to Build Plant 
for Conditioning Byproduct—Pulp 
to Be Dried 


MitwavuKkee, W1s.—One of the largest 
manufacturers of beet sugar in the Mid- 
dle West, the Green Bay (Wis.) Sugar 
Co., is investing from $125,000 to $150,- 
000 in a plant addition equipped to con- 
vert beet pulp into dairy and live stock 
feed, with a capacity of 4,000 tons an- 
nually. The Larrowe Milling Co., 8047 
Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., has 
taken the contract to design and install 
the equipment. The general contractor 
is the H. J. Selmer Co., Green Bay. 

Plans call for a two-story fireproof 
building, 32x100, to contain the drying 
equipment and other machinery. It will 
be so connected with the sugar mill that 
the wet pulp is introduced into the drier 
over a strainer to reduce the water con- 
tent by gravity to about 80 per cent. 
The pulp then will drop into a revolving 
drum, in which it is struck by a blast of 
hot gas at 2,400 degrees, and after be- 
ing sufficiently dried, is carried out to a 
cyclone fan at the base of a stack where 
gas and vapor are driven off. The dried 
pulp then passes to automatic scales 
where it is sacked in 100-lb bags and 
conveyed to the warehouse for shipping. 
About 20 tons of wet pulp are required 
to produce one ton of dried pulp. 

Heretofore the Green Bay Sugar Co. 
has had difficulty in disposing of the 
wet pulp, which in the West and South- 
west is fed to steers being fattened for 
market. Transportation costs are high, 
and the wet pulp from the North there- 
fore is not attractive to southwestern 
feeders, especially since they have the 
advantages of large quantities of corn 
and silage. The experiment was tried of 
shipping steers to the Green Bay mill to 
be fattened on their way to market, and 
extensive cattle sheds were built, but it 
was not successful. Among the disad- 
vantages were feeding cattle at a mill 
making a human food such as sugar, 
and unpleasant odors from decaying 
pulp not consumed by feeding. 

Beet growers and other farmers in the 
vicinity of the Green Bay mill absorbed 
limited quantities of the wet pulp for 
cattle feed, and with the installation of 
the drier and feed plant, will still have 
available all the wet pulp for their re- 
quirements, the new plant having as its 
purpose the utilization of all pulp in 
excess of that used locally. 

The principal market for the dried 
pulp feed is in the East, where there 
are large dairy farms without adequate 
areas of pasturage or winter feeding 
conditions are severe, so that most stock 
is stall-fed. The pulp feed is regarded 
as a‘valuable conditioner for cattle in 
general, and acts to keep down the tem- 
perature of cows when they are heavy 
milkers. 

Charles H. Hine is general manager 
of the Green Bay Sugar Co. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Wisconsin farmers increased 
their acreage of sugar beets by 50 per 
cent this year, according to the state 
crop reporting service. A production of 
173,000 tons, or 40 per cent more than 
in 1922, was forecast on the basis of a 
condition of 87 per cent on Aug. 1. The 
production of the entire country for 
1923 iS forecast at 26 per cent above 
that of 1922. 








L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIAN SHIPS LOSE MONEY 
MesourNE, Vicrorta.—Heavy losses 
in the operations of the commonwealth 
shipping line were revealed in the bal- 
ance sheet presented to the federal par- 
liament. The total was £2,645,761, while 
the value of the vessels has been written 
down by more than £8,000,000. The 
present market value of the numerous 
vessels is put at £4,718,150. The inten- 
tion of the government is to remove the 
line completely outside of the possibility 
of political interference, and have it 
placed under the direction and mana, 
ment of a board something like the gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth Bank. 
Cuar.es J. MatrHews. 
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New crop northwestern flour for fu- 
ture delivery is being quoted by several 
mill representatives, and a number of 
fairly large orders have been placed. 
Selling prices, according to reports, have 
been very close in line with old levels, 
and most of the business placed has been 
with jobbers, and for shipment in the 
main up to Jan, 1. 

New crop offerings are not general, 
however, as many mills have not as yet 
pushed this business. A number of bro- 
kers say that it is difficult to interest 
the trade at prevailing prices, as many 
buyers still lack confidence,in the mar- 
ket and refuse to follow the advance. 
Mills, on the other hand, are holding 
prices firm, and there seems to be less 
tendency to grant concessions. From re- 
ports received here, flour from the new 
spring wheat crop will be strong and of 
good quality, and local dealers look for 
increased buying as soon as the wheat 
begins to move in volume. 

The demand for hard winters was 
rather quiet during the week of Aug. 
19-25. Buyers have bearish ideas, and 
expect to be able to cover their needs 
later at more reasonable prices. Users 
of hard winter flour apparently are 
pretty well supplied for the present, and 
sales now are generally in car lots or 
less. Southwestern mills are holding 
prices very firm, and there is not the 
tendency to slash values as was the case 
some weeks ago. Mills in that territory 
are reported to have liberal bookings, and 
for the present seem to be more con- 
cerned in obtaining shipping directions. 
Representatives here say buyers are or- 
dering out flour very slowly, and they 
are receiving instructions from the mills 
to hurry specifications. 

Soft winter flour is not moving in 
any volume in this market. Cracker bak- 
ers are going slow, and so far it is re- 
ported bookings of substantial amounts 
have been few in number. Cake bakers 
have been fair buyers, but cracker bak- 
ers believe that prices will work lower, 
and are waiting for reduced levels be- 
fore covering their needs. 

Local mills are maintaining a fair rate 
of capacity, although output in the cur- 
rent week fell somewhat below that of 
the preceding week. One mill reports a 
fair amount of soft wheat flour sold to 
cracker bakers in the East, but that this 
trade is not buying ahead to any extent. 

Clears are firm, and for several weeks 
have been rather scarce. As usual when 
offerings are limited, there has been a 
good demand, especially for the better 
grades. Most mills, however, seem to 
be well sold up on first clears, and sec- 
onds are also firmer in price. Export 
business in clears has been rather light. 
A local dealer reports the sale of a 
small lot of hard winter clears to the 
United Kingdom, but says inquiries are 
still rather low to be considered. 

Business in new crop semolinas has 
not improved to any extent. There has 
been some buying by macaroni manufac- 
turers of old crop to fill in, but recent 
sales of new have been restricted. It is 
reported that one mill, since the middle 
of the month, has sold a group of manu- 
facturers a round lot, covering several 
months’ supply, at a price that is con- 
sidered very attractive when compared 
with quotations on old crop. No. 2 semo- 
lina ‘is quoted at $5.30@5.45 bbl, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5.15@5.25; fancy durum 
patent, $5.10@5.20. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 


standard patent $5.80@6.25, first clear 
$4.70@5.25, second clear $3.50@4; hard 
winter short patent $5.60@6, 95 per cent 
patent $4.75@5.40, straight $4.50@4.80, 
first clear $4@4.50; soft winter short 
patent $5@5.50, standard patent $4.75@ 
5.20, straight $4.50@4.80, first clear $4.10 
@4.50; white rye $3.30@3.75, medium 
$3@3.45, dark $2.90@3.30. 


MILLFEED 


The market continues to climb, and 
further advances of $2@3 ton in bran 
and about $1.50 in shorts have been re- 
corded. The advance, however, has been 
a little too rapid for the consuming 
trade in this territory, and a decided 
falling off in the demand is noticeable. 
Inquiry is mainly for bran, but buyers 
only come in when in need of supplies. 
Some mixers have been covering their 
needs by picking up what offerings they 
could get. Standard middlings are also 
rather tight, but demand is slowing up. 
Heavy feeds are steady in price, but 
demand is light. 

Spring bran is quoted at $28@29.25 
ton, hard winter bran $28@29.25, soft 
winter bran $29@29.50, standard mid- 
dlings $29.65@31, flour middings $32@34, 
red dog $35@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aus. 10-BB ...cc00. 40,000 27,000 68 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 75 
VOGF OHO <06 sccccve 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 


CASH WHEAT 


There was a brisk demand from mills 
for the better grades of milling wheat. 
Elevators and exporters were also good 
buyers, so that premiums were very 
firm, compared with the futures. Mill 
buyers were eager bidders for choice 
wheat, and on Aug. 24 paid as high as 
10c over September for choice No. 1 
hard winter. They seemed to pay more 
attention to the quality than the price, 
and on several days there was keen com- 
petition. 

Export demand was the best in weeks, 
and on one day there was active char- 
tering for shipment for Montreal. It 
totaled over 700,000 bus, of which 600,000 
were for export. Elevators were in the 
market daily, picking up the low grade 
and damp wheat. On Aug. 25 premiums 
on the lower grades began to slip a lit- 
tle, but on choice wheat they remained 
firm. Only scattering cars of spring 
wheat are arriving, but the few cars 
being received are of good quality. One 
car of Illinois spring sold at 15c over 
September. It graded No. 1 dark north- 
ern. 

Receipts of all wheat were 3,163 cars, 
compared with 3,114 the previous week, 
and 1,584 a year ago. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.054%,@ 
1.0534, bu, No. 2 red $1.05@1.0514, No. 3 
red $1.031,@1.04; No. 1 hard $1.06%@ 
1.1214, No. 2 hard $1.05@1.09, No. 3 hard 
$1.0314,@1.044%4; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.0814@1.174%,, No. 2 dark $1.044%,@ 
1.08%, No. 1 northern $1.04144@1.101,, 
No. 2 northern $1.031,@1.061,. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was a little easier, but there 
was a fairly good general demand from 
industries and shippers. Receipts for 
the week totaled 995 cars, against 786 
the previous week, and 1,077 a year ago. 
No. 1 mixed was quoted at 8c bu, No. 
2 mixed 88c, No. 3 mixed 87c, No. 4 
mixed 87@87%,c; No. 1 yellow 891,@ 
904,c, No. 2 yellow 8914,@901%4c, No. 3 
yellow 90c; No. 1 white 88c, No. 2 white 
88e. 


Rye was in active demand, and the 
light offerings were readily disposed of. 


There was some export inquiry, but sales 
from here were limited. Prices were a 
little firmer. No. 2 was quoted at 664, 
@68c bu. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The market is strong, and there is a 
fairly active demand for near-by deliv- 
ery. Some crushers report fairly liberal 
buying for forward delivery, and that 
a number of buyers are anticipating 
their future needs. Mills are operating 
steadily, and some are beginning to re- 
.ceive new domestic seed. Oil meal is 
quoted at $47@48 ton for 32 per cent, 
August shipment, $48@49, September- 
December delivery, for 34 per cent, and 
$49@50 for January-March. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Buying of corn cereals is mainly for 
near-by delivery, but the volume of busi- 
ness is very satisfactory. Little for- 
ward is reported, buyers being satisfied 
to come in at frequent intervals. Direc- 
tions are coming in with a rush, and 
mills say in some instances buyers are 
very anxious to get delivery on old 
contracts. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.10@2.20 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.05@2.0714, white and yel- 
low cream meal $2.05@2.071,, pearl and 

ranulated hominy $2.1214@2.15, oatmeal 
2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.50@2.55 per 90-lb sack. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Aug. 25, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis..... 187 367 161 381 
Wheat, bus.... 4,428 2,971 2,032 4,548 
Comm, DUG. ..2<¢ 1,807 2,471 719 1,327 
Oats, bus...... 2,178 2,630 1,674 2,369 
RPG, WOE .. cscs 89 163 20 243 
Barley, bus.... 275 322 96 69 


WILL BUILD MODERN BAKERY 

The Consumers’ Sanitary Coffee & 
Butter Stores, Chicago, has plans pre- 
pared for a modern bakery to be erected 
at Fiftieth Street and South Halstead, 
and work on the plant will commence 
very soon. The building will be of two 
stories and basement. Three Petersen 
ovens, and other modern equipment, will 
be installed. On the second floor will be 
the mixing and dough room. The ovens 
will be on the first floor, and the base- 
ment, which will be used for flour stor- 
age, will be equipped with a blender and 
mixer. 

This company operates a chain of 
about 92 stores. Most of them are lo- 
cated on the south side of Chicago, but 
it also has a few on the west and north 
sides, and others in near-by towns. The 
stores have an outlet for about 15,000 
loaves, and the capacity of the bakery 
for the present will be sufficient for this 
amount, but can be increased if the out- 
let shows any substantial growth. 


NOTES 

E. L. Stancliff, of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, was a recent Chicago visitor. 

N. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill, recently called on the trade in 
Chicago. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed, Chicago, is in the East on a busi- 
ness trip. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, is in the East on a 
business trip. 

Richard A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., was a recent vis- 
itor in this market. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., has re- 
turned from an extended auto trip. 

The local rye flour production for the 
week ending Aug. 25 totaled 5,700 bbls, 
a gain of 1,700 over the previous week. 

Charles T. Olson, manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited in Chicago 
on his way back from an eastern trip. 

Charles Lantz, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
is spending a vacation at his summer 
home and farm in northern Michigan. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., visited his connections in Chicago 
recently. 

A. R. Sasse, chemist Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, visited the 
Chicago office on his way back from a 
trip to the East. 
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Harold J. Croarkin, of P. P. ( roarkin 
& Son, flour brokers, Chicago, 
turned from several months’ 
spent at Skyland, Colo. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will leave for gt 
Louis, Aug. 27, to attend the mecting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club. 7 

The Gonnella Baking Co., 2006-12 
West Erie Street, Chicago, has been jn. 
corporated with a capital stock of $15. 
000 by A. Gonnella, L. Marcucci and N. 
Marcucci. 

A meeting of the directors of the 
Wheat Council of the United States wil] 
be held on Sept. 4 at the Sherman Hotel 
Chicago, according to announcement by 
Grosvenor Dawe, executive vice presi- 
dent. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and 
general manager King Midas Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called at the Chicago 
office of The Northwestern Miller on 
Aug. 24. He left the same day on an 
eastern trip. , 

T. C. Estee, manager New York office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and F. F, 


has re- 
vacation 


Henry, manager Buffalo office, were re- 
cent visitors to the local headquarters of 
the company. They were returning from 
a visit at the main offices in Minnvapolis. 
T. D. Hammatt, special agen! of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. Wash- 
ington, D. C., visited the Chicago office of 
the Millers’ National Federation in con- 
nection with the investigation the bureau 
is conducting on export matters 
Samuel Powell, manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade clearing house for 


39 years, and associated with the Board 
of Trade for more than 50 yerurs, died 
on Aug. 20, aged 78. Mr. Powell was a 
widower and resided with his son, Frank 
Powell. Funeral services were held Aug. 
24 at Glencoe, Ill. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager, Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., called at 
this office on his return from a six 
weeks’ business trip in the southern and 
central states. Mr. Jacobson also vis- 
ited in Milwaukee, where he made ar- 
rangements with George E. Manschot, 
who is engaging in the brokerage busi- 
ness, to handle his account in Wisconsin. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 41,000 bbls flour, of which 
31,000 went to Buffalo, 7,000 to Irie, and 
3,000 to Ogdensburg; 1,405,000 hus wheat, 
of which 761,000 went to Buffalo, and 
644,000 to Montreal; 291,000 bus corn, of 
which 108,000 went to Ogdensburg, 54,- 
000 to other United States ports, 25,000 
to Montreal, and 104,000 to Collings- 
wood; 431,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 


Charles A. Linfitt, of the State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. !)., spent 
several days in Chicago recently. He 
left on Aug. 21 for Cleveland, and will 
visit other eastern markets before re- 
turning to the mill. His father, T. A. 
Linfitt, sales manager of this concern, 18 
at present confined to the Mayo Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn., and latest re- 
ports are that he is regaining his health. 


L. L. Winters, of Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler, grain commission, Chic: go, Te- 
ferring to the grain futures aci in his 
daily trade letter, says: “If the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will now sve to it 
that the law is administered intc!ligent- 
ly, and if various alleged friends of the 
farmer can be gagged for a while to 
prevent them from giving voice ‘» their 
inane ideas, their misleading s| «tistics, 
and their worthless panaceas, w« think 
that public confidence might be stored 





sufficiently to permit of a norma! volume 
of speculation, which would re: alt in 
great benefit to the grain trade, ‘o the 
farmer, and to the general public. 
MILWAUKEE 
rease 


Better inquiry but no material ir ; 
in buying followed the strength in i 
and a corresponding advance of «bou 


15c bbl in flour prices as the wick of 
Aug. 19-25 came to a close. Uness 
considerable reaction should occu’, mills 
are of the opinion that better ying 
will result, particularly if there is « con 
tinuance of the firm tone in wheat. = 


belief is expressed, however, that |! ; 
require more of a shock than the recen 
advances to loosen buyers from their P® 
sition. 
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trade so far in August, the volume 
oT heckled made during July looks 
large. August business has been some- 
what disappointing, in view of the fact 
that the month ordinarily is one of heavy 
sales, more for fall and winter shipment 
than for quick or near-by needs. In 
July considerable business was booked 
for delivery as far ahead as Jan. l, 
while some of the larger bakers bought 
even for February-April shipment. 

The aggregate of bookings already 
made by established trade is not up to 
that normally placed for the period cov- 
ered by specifications, and this lends 
hope to mills that the apparent discrep- 
ancy, which amounts to a fairly heavy 
load, is likely to be offset by purchases 
as soon as a definite market trend de- 
velops. it is felt that the consistently 
bearish sentiment among most buyers 
ever since the wheat market started to 
slide is giving way in view of the latest 
developments. Millers say they believe 
the lowest prices on the crop have been 
seen. 

Despite greater interest late in the 
week, there was no real snap to the flour 
trade. Some fair orders were received, 
mostly for bakers patent, from some of 
the larger customers, who as a rule speci- 


fied deferred shipment. Scattering sales 
were mace for immediate delivery, but 
none of these were of moment. The 


bakery trade appears to be fairly well 
fortified against current needs, and this 
seems to be reflected by the difficulty 
mills experience in getting shipping di- 


rections promptly. 

In the eagerness to get delivery of 
bran, sone customers with orders on mill 
books for mixed cars with feed came 
forward with shipping instructions. This 
undoubicdly contributed materially to 
the activity of the market, for at times 
the cali for bran amounted to a scramble. 


Sales of family patent were moderate, 
but less active than for straight. All 
patent was marked up lic bbl on Aug. 
24-25, fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patent being quoted at $7.15@7.30, 
and straight at $6.40@6.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

There has been no let-up in the call 
for first clear. Mills have sufficient or- 
ders booked to absorb practically all 
fancy clear they will be able to make 
for 60 to 90 days. Lower grades are in 
fair request, but only the top qualities 
are moving actively. Prices are strong 
to tie bbl higher. First clear was quot- 
ed at $5.14@5.50, and second nominally 
at $4.05@4.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

_Local mills sold a fair quantity of 
Kansas patent and straight, but report 
demand somewhat lessened, and those 
making both spring and winter flour re- 
port about an even break. For several 
weeks Kansas had an edge on springs, 
due in a large measure to the disparity 
in prices. While this remains almost as 
before, the established trade on spring 
has shown more interest. The strength- 
ened tone of cash wheat and the nature 
of the distant options have brought about 
a better call for spring, while Kansas 
seems to have lagged a bit, with the 
usual buyers booked up to a moderate 
extent and finding no immediate neces- 
sity of placing fresh orders. Prices of 
Kansas were advanced 15e bbl. At the 
close, Aug. 25, fancy brands of Kansas 
short patent were quoted at $6.40@6.55, 
road Straight at $5.95@6.10, in 98-lb cot- 

Previous schedules of mill operations 
Were sustained, despite the hesitating 
way shipping directions were offered. 
August output already is equal to that 
of all of July, and probably will show 
a comfortable gain. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

open output ofac- 

ae 8 bbis tivity 

Sue. 19-86. ceckead 12,000 5,500 46 

L revious week ..... 12,000 5,500 46 

— FOR? wisvsunce 16,000 10,000 63 

. years Ae. 24,000 6,500 27 

Bree years ago.... 24,000 11,500 48 

Sead years ago..... 18,000 10,000 55 

e years ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 
RYE FLOUR 


Outside of established trade amon 
pol and domestic bakers, there is vate 
= € substance to the rye flour market. 

met demand is flat, and this restricts 
Production, as there is not enough of 
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an absorption of the grades other than 
the best among domestic customers to 
prevent undue accumulation. Interior 
mills, grinding on a fairly satisfactory 
scale, complain of prices offered, espe- 
cially by the larger bulk buyers. Bids 
for roynd lots usually name prices so 
low as to find few acceptances. 

There has been some improvement in 
the position of rye millers, for they are 
not inclined to take any price offered, 
merely to move their flour, which was 
declared to be the bane of the trade in 
the past year or two. Asking prices now 
mean much more than formerly. 
Strength in rye samples and options has 
made flour prices somewhat firmer, but 
nominally no higher. Choice Wisconsin 
fancy white patent was quoted at $4.20 
@4.45, straight at $3.85@4.20, pure dark 
at $3.75@3.90, and ordinary dark at 
$3.55@3.90, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


An occasional order for a small lot 
is about all that lends any semblance of 
life to the corn goods market. There is 
absolutely no interest among foreign 
buyers, and domestic customers are wait- 
ing for the market to reach a more rea- 
sonable level before coming in. Many 
buyers are waiting until the new crop 
starts to move, feeling that there is not 
much hope of a break in the abnormally 
high prices asked for the scant supply of 
the old crop still available. Corn goods 
prices are largely nominal and _ un- 
changed to 5c per 100 lbs higher. Corn 
flour was quoted at $2.05@2.10, corn 
meal at $2@2.05, and corn grits at $2.05 
@2.10, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


The call for bran appears to be as 
broad and active as ever, and the supply 
has dwindled, while replenishment is im- 
possible, because of the comparatively 
low rate of mill operation as the result 
of a quiet flour market. Not only are 
speculative interests in a scramble to 
cover short sales, but there is a very 
definite consumptive need to be filled 
which embraces almost every section of 
the country. This need is increasing as 
the season advances and pasturage les- 
sens, with cold weather in the fore- 
ground and stocks in all positions negli- 
gible. There are many who have looked 
for a break in feed prices, but who have 
resigned themselves to a _ consistently 
high price, and they are now attempt- 
ing to get supplies. Brokers and job- 
bers are pressing mills for delivery of 
unfilled orders, and at the same time are 
trying to induce acceptance of fresh or- 
ders for later delivery. 

An advance of $2 in spring bran and 
$1.50@2 in winter bran occurred during 
the week. Pure bran is held $2.50@3 
ton higher. Middlings, which are in 
good demand, but not so urgently need- 
ed as bran, have followed to the extent 
of $1.50@2 ton. Flour middlings are 
50c ton higher, and range but 50c ton 
over standard. Red dog is 50c@$1 ton 
higher. Rye and hominy feed are strong- 
er. Oil meal is up 50c ton, while cotton- 
seed meal advanced $1@2 ton. Oat feed 
is selling for $1@1.50 ton more. Gluten 
feed is largely nominal, in the absence of 
offerings until September. 

Mills quote standard bran at $28.50 
@29.50 ton, winter bran $28.50@29, pure 
spring bran $29@29.50, standard fine 
middlings $29.50@30, flour middlings 
$30.50@31, red dog $34.50@35, rye feed 
$27.50@28, hominy feed $34.50@35.50, 
oat feed $11@12, old process oil meal 
$49.50@50. cottonseed meal $43@49, glu- 
ten feed $41.75, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 5@6c higher. Receipts, 
30 cars; previous week, 42; last year, 54. 
All descriptions in scant supply, and 
wanted by millers and shippers at ad- 
vanced premiums. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.28@1.30, No. 2 
$1.26@1.28, No. 3 $1.24@1.26; No. 1 red 
winter $1.06@1.07, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 
3 $1.02@1.05; No. 1 hard winter $1.08@ 
1.10, No. 2 $1.07@1.09, No. 3 $1.04@1.06; 
No. 1 mixed $1.04@1.12, No. 2 $1.03@ 
1.11, No. 3 $1.01@1.07. 

Rye closed 2@2'%c higher. Receipts, 
20 cars; previous week, 25; last year, 
52. Offerings light; shipping demand 
good. Basis firm. No. 1 closed at 681,c; 
No. 2, 6814,c; No. 3, 661,@67¥,c; No. 4, 
65@66c. 


Corn closed steady, with premiums on 
yellow off 4%@lc. Receipts, 153 cars; 
previous week, 94; last year, 142. Good 
shipping and industrial demand for light 
offerings. No. 2 white closed at 8714,@ 
873,c; No. 2 mixed, 8614,@871,c. 

Oats closed at 13,@21%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 314 cars; previous week, 359; last 
year, 240. Cereal mills and shippers in 
market; offerings fair and basis well 
maintained. No. 3 white closed at 40 
@A4lc. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
141 cars; previous week, 112; last year, 
162. Choice scarce in fair offerings, and 
wanted; light and inferior slow. Choice 
to fancy, new, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 67@69c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 
58@66c; light weight, 38@42-Ib test, 55 
@6ic; feed, 53@5i7c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 65,800 64,640 8,070 17,930 
Wheat, bus.. 42,000 74,975 30,250 189,635 
Corn, bus.... 226,440 204,805 30,390 62,800 
Oats, bus.... 690,800 504,080 676,300 209,850 
Barley, bus.. 213,300 258,080 47,760 54,470 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 73,020 31,380 45,300 
Feed, tons... 2,910 2,520 8,077 4,889 
NOTES 


Among recent visitors to the Milwau- 
kee grain and flour market was C. E. 
Roseth, secretary Aberdeen (S. D.) 
Mill Co. 

An amendment reducing commissions 
on rye transactions to 1c bu has been 
adopted by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A. L. Jacobson, general sales man- 
ager Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, recently visited the 
Milwaukee market. 

After 22 years of business, the part- 
nership of Rust & Hinze, dealers in 
flour, feed and general merchandise, 
1701 Indiana Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis., 
will be dissolved Sept. 1, and both part- 
ners plan to retire. 

Professor D. H. Otis, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, is conducting a series of con- 
ferences in federal reserve districts to 
assist western grain growers in meeting 
new conditions. Bankers and farmers of 
the ninth district were called to meet, 
Aug. 28, at Fargo, N. D., the attendance 
being made up largely of delegates from 
‘western Wisconsin, Montana, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Michigan. 

L. E,. Meyer. 


BONDED WAREHOUSE PLAN 


Head of Nebraska Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
Criticizes Federal Arrangement—Ex- 
pensive and Little Used 


Omana, Nexs.—C. Vincent, president of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., which owns 
and operates several co-operative ele- 
vators in Nebraska, has been making a 
careful study of the bonded warehouse 
question, regarding which he says: 

“A Lincoln news dispatch announces 
that the farmers are demanding bonded 
warehouses as a means of enabling them 
to hold their grain for better prices. ‘lhe 
low price of grain naturally causes farm- 
ers to look around and ascertain if the 
warehouse laws, state and national, fur- 
nish an available means of carrying the 
grain while waiting for better market 
conditions, and the body of the news 
dispatch says: 

“‘In the last week, inquiries have been 
flocking in to the office of Grant Shum- 
way, secretary of the state department 
of agriculture, from farmers who want 
to know how to go about storing their 
grain under bond so that they may take 
advantage of the credit facilities fur- 
nished by the warehouse receipts.’ 

“An ‘inquiry’ concerning the require- 
ments of the warehouse acts—state and 
national—is a far cry from a ‘demand 
for bonded warehouses’ as indicated in 
the dispatch headlines. 

“A ‘demand,’ an intelligent demand for 
a system, presupposes an understanding 
of that system. In this case the farmers 
are ‘inquiring’ about the systems that may 
be available. When they secure the in- 
formation, perhaps they will demand the 
bonded warehouse system and perhaps 
they may run from it. Indeed, they seem 
to have been running from it in the big 
central grain belt. The dispatch tells us 
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that bonded warehouses have been au- 
thorized under federal law for seven 
years and under state law for four years, 
and yet there has never been a federal 
licensed bonded warehouse in Nebraska 
or any licensed warehouses under the 
state law of 1919. Perhaps there is a 
good reason. There have been but seven 
federal licenses issued in Iowa. Five of 
these have been surrendered, given up be- 
cause there was no demand for them 
when the expense of their. service was 
known—not because the expense was un- 
reasonable, but because the grain could 
be carried at less expense in other ways. 

“No federal licenses have been issued 
in Kansas, but we are told that the plan 
has ‘worked’ out in Washington and Ore- 
gon, and that ‘hundreds of federal 
licenses’ have been issued out there. That 
statement is literally true, but very mis- 
leading; there are 203. In the central 
grain belt, the popular conception of a 
‘grain warehouse’ is a large terminal ele- 
vator, equipped with machinery and fire- 
proof. On the western coast, it generally 
means. a frame flathouse with a good 
foundation and enough wall and roof to 
keep out the rain where rain seldom falls. 
In this flathouse is piled the sacked grain 
belonging to farmers who have hauled it 
off, perhaps 50 miles, at harvest time in 
September, before the winter snows inter- 
fere with hauling. There are in Wash- 
ington and Oregon 203 of these ‘bonded 
warehouses, and they belong to four 
firms, of which one owns 121 and another 
67, leaving 15 for the other two. 

“There are in all the states an aggre- 
gate of about 265 to 275 federal licensed 
grain warehouses, and, as above, Wash- 
ington and Oregon boast 203 of these— 
mostly wooden flathouses—leaving about 
75 licenses operating in 46 states. 

“This is the record of seven years’ ef- 
fort to establish a bonded warehouse sys- 
tem under federal license. 

“In 1919 the state of Nebraska enacted 
a grain warehouse law, and not a single 
license has been issued under that law. 
Perhaps there is a reason. Ask your 
banker. 

“A later Lincoln dispatch says that one 
line elevator firm has taken out a state 
license under an old law covering 96 ele- 
vators. If two or three more such com- 
panies secure licenses, I presume we will 
be regaled with a dispatch relating to 
the issuance of ‘hundreds of licenses’ as 
proof of the popularity of the bonded 
warehouse in Nebraska. The firm that 
took out 96 licenses is to be commended 
for offering its storage room for the use 
of farmers in the present emergency, but 
that does not change the fact that ‘bonded 
warehouse storage’ is the most expensive 
of all methods of carrying the crop. 

“The truth is that there are methods of 
carrying or holding the crop off the mar- 
ket that are less expensive and more sat- 
isfactory. The present price situation is 
an inducement to farmers to hold their 
wheat, and the newly licensed elevators 
may prove to be a help temporarily, but 
with less expensive methods available, the 
demand will be short lived and they will 
never be used except in prave emergen- 


cies. . 
“Without doubt the most desirable stor- 
age is to be found on the farm, and an 
additional reason for its use is that the 
wheat is kept out of the visible supply. 
“The next most desirable method is to 
sell at threshing time and replace the 
wheat with the same amount purchased on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. This gives 
the owner the use of about three fourths 
of the money received for the sale of the 
wheat} and the ‘wheat contract’ can be 
sold at any time that is desired. If prices 
advance, the owner receives the full 
amount of the advance, the same as if he 
had kept it in his bin at home. If the 
price declines, he loses in the same way, 
but he has, perhaps, profited somewhat 
by .having had the use of part of his 
money without paying interest for it.” 
Leicu Leste. 





In the principal consuming countries 
of Europe a progressive decline has 
taken place in the use of oats along with 
the mustering out and breaking up of 
the cavalry units of the European 
armies. The further popularization of 
motor transport is also responsible to 
some extent for the decreased consump- 
tion of oats, says A. P. Dennis, special 
representative in Europe of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
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UNORGANIZED 


An Ohio miller recently made the point 
that, of all the large and important in- 
dustries of the country about which he 
knew anything, that of milling was the 
only one which seemed to be unorganized. 
He cited among others the lumber, cement 
and steel industries and the correlation 
or co-operation which has been developed 
in these lines, at least to the extent where 
they are responsive, or hold fast, to cer- 
tain fundamentals rather vital to their 
success and prosperity. 

For example, this miller wanted to buy 
some cement, He did considerable shop- 
ping around, and when he was all through 
he found that they all quoted him the 
same prices, terms and discounts, even 
down to the local dealer. When it came 
to lumber and steel, much the same situa- 
tion was found to exist. And when it 
came to labor, the most highly organized 
of all, there was only one way to get the 
work done and that was to pay the price 
demanded, 

So great has been the increase and di- 
versification in the use of cement and 
steel that this has sometimes been called 
the cement age, sometimes the age of 
steel, with some difficulty experienced in 
selecting between the two designations. 
Road building is only one of the new uses 
requiring a tremendous amount of 
cement, and everybody knows what the 
coming of the automobile has done for 
the building of roads. Steel has found 
many new uses, being substituted for 
wood in buildings, bridges, cars, automo- 
biles and furniture, while the modern sky- 
scraper would have been impossible witn- 
out it. 

The forests have not been conserved, 
so in the case of lumber there has been 
a depletion of the supply, serving to put 
the commodity in the same strong posi- 
tion as has been accomplished in the oth- 
ers through the finding of new uses, and 
hence increased consumption. This holds 
particularly true in regard to some spe- 
cial woods. 

With wheat flour the case is quite dif- 
ferent. It is used almost exclusively for 
human food, and new uses for other pur- 
poses cannot be found so readily to any 
considerable extent. To bring about an 
increased consumption, comparable to 
that in some other lines, such as cement 
and steel, it would be necessary to double 
or treble the population of the world in 
a comparatively short space of time. This 
is neither feasible nor likely to happen. 

The cement and steel business could not 
help but flourish and multiply under the 
stimulus of an ever increasing market in 
which the point of saturation had not 
been reached. A similar situation existed 
in flour milling in the early days of the 
roller process, when this type of flour 
commanded a big premium and profits 
were so ample as to warrant the practice 
of consigning flour. There is a strong in- 
centive, under such conditions, to organize 
so as to get all there is in the business 
while the getting is good. 

But there should be a greater and more 
urgent need of organization, of co-opera- 
tive effort, in an industry where these 
advantages do not exist and which has 
reached the point of saturation in poten- 
tial productive power and capacity. By 
organization is not meant the formation 
of combines, mergers, or so-called trusts, 
but the observance of sound and funda- 
mental principles without which no busi- 
ness can be a success. 

As an illustration, the miller should not 
only know to a certainty, to the fraction 





of a cent, how much it costs to produce 
and merchandise flour, but there should 
also be an avoidance of many trade evils, 
bad and demoralizing trade practices, 
which kill the business, not only for the 
guilty ones but for all others as well. 

Flour should be sold by every miller, 
if sold at all, at a margin over the cost 
of the wheat, production and marketing, 
which shows a reasonable profit. If the 
miller cannot do this, and bring his plant 
to a degree of efficiency where he can meet 
competitive selling on this basis, then 
he had better quit while he can save some- 
thing, before he loses everything and is 
forced to quit by bankruptcy. No great 
industry or service to the people of a 
gainful character can be built up and 
continue to exist in the absence of legiti- 
mate profits. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


Business is good with the mills at To- 
ledo, and there is no ground at this time 
for any serious complaint. The volume 
of sales the current week was satisfac- 
tory, particularly to domestic buyers. 
Reports from outside mills do not indi- 
cate that they have fared quite so well 
on new crop sales and production, yet the 
output of many in this section has been 
steadily increasing, and in cases is ap- 
proaching or reaching full capacity. 

There are even instances of buyers 
wanting their flour shipped almost before 
the sale is completed, or wanting ship- 
ments traced. In one case the buyer 
wanted not merely the car number but the 
number of the train, and routing on which 
shipment was going forward. While these 
are exceptional experiences, yet they in- 
dicate that stocks of flour may have been 
permitted to reach an extremely low 
point, prior to the coming of a new crop, 
as was surmised. Naturally, this encour- 
ages buying. Sales of soft wheat flour 
are not being made far ahead, but mostly 
for shipment not later than 90 days, and 
the majority for shorter periods. 

So far on this crop, margins have been 
better. It is believed that a wholesome 
reaction has taken place from the disas- 
trous competition and cutting of prices, 
the unprofitable levels at which flour was 
sold on the last crop, which were its out- 
standing characteristics. This has come 
about individually through each miller’s 
initiative, acting solely for himself as a 
result of previous sad and unprofitable 
experience. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
millers had gone the limit on these tac- 
tics, had found out, each for himself, that 
there was no profit or satisfaction in such 
methods, and have evidently resolved to 
amend them. The game was played out, 
and financially they were not in a position 
to continue it. At the moment this is 
one of the most hopeful features about 
the business. It would be well if other 
milling sections would follow suit. _ 

Domestic business has been much better 
than export,‘although some foreign sales 
are being made. The trouble with the 
export business is that importers will not 
pay the price, and this leads to some 
doubt as to whether the trade will reach 
the volume of last year. Some mills have 
kept their brands alive in foreign mar- 
kets the past few years with no direct 
profit to themselves, but with the idea of 
realizing one later. They now begin to 
feel that they should cash in on this mis- 
sionary work. 

One Toledo miller calls attention to the 
narrow range in wheat prices so far on 
the crop. On Aug. 24 he was bidding 99c, 
Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red wheat, 
the highest price he has bid so far this 
crop. The same price was bid July 20; 
the lowest price bid was 94c; a range of 
only 5c in his bid for 35 days, a very 
gratifying condition, 


This means not only that flour prices 
have been steady, that buyers have not 
been subject to losses in their purchases, 
and that some have a profit, encouraging 
them to buy again, but also that the mill- 
ers have had a chance to accumulate a 
supply of wheat without losses at what 
appears to have been a satisfactory level. 
The moral and psychological effect of 
such a condition is incalculable. 

Nevertheless, sentiment is somewhat 
mixed. While some feel that the recent 
bulge in wheat is enough for the present, 
yet the prevailing opinion seems to be 
that the country has seen the lowest prices 
on the crop; while there may be reces- 
sions, it is felt that wheat will ultimately 
work higher. One thing would be regret- 
table for the millers,—a big advance early 
in the crop, followed by a_ substantial 
decline, with its consequent breeding of 
trouble and unsettling of the trade. A 
slow, gradual, rational advance through 
the crop year would be ideal for milling. 

It rather looks as if hard wheat of good 
milling grade would hold at a premium; 
this is not quite so clear in regard to soft 
winters, which came through rather well. 
The yield for Ohio, for example, by the 
latest report, was increased 9,000,000 bus, 
making the crop for the state 44,674,000 
bus. If grain exporters do not spoil 
things, soft wheat flour may sell at a dis- 
count under hard wheats all through the 
crop. 

There is one fly in the ointment,—the 
steady decline in home baking which has 
been taking place, due to the inroads of 
the commercial baker, and this vitally af- 
fects the soft wheat miller. This is a 
cause for grave concern, and, unfortu- 
nately, not due to a crop, or what ap- 
pears to be merely a temporary, condi- 
tion. Some are hoping for a reaction to 
home baking, but there seems to be no 
certainty of its coming to pass. The 
country is prosperous, and shows no need 
for such rigid economy and frugality as 
prevails in some foreign countries. If 
people were driven to it, the economy of 
home baking would recommend itself. 

Another big help to present milling is 
the feed situation; not only is demand 
good, absorbing the output, but prices are 
firm and advancing, with millers in con- 
stant danger of selling below what they 
can get. While there is no noticeable 
feeling that feed prices are reaching the 
danger point, it is not exactly clear what 
effect maximum production in the North- 
west will have when it comes about. 

One notable feature this year at To- 
ledo is the absence of wheat receipts 
from Michigan. More or less Michigan 
wheat always finds its way to Toledo. One 
local miller bought his first car from 
Michigan on Aug. 24. It is presumed 
that Michigan millers are outbidding To- 
ledo, yet one miller in lower Michigan 
says that his deliveries have dwindled re- 
cently to almost nothing. 

Millers have been rather free buyers 
of wheat while it was moving. Some are 
content now if they do not buy beyond 
their weekly grind; some are not actively 
in the market, having all they can han- 
dle, but might buy more if they had larger 
storage capacity. A marked holding 
tendency has become apparent among 
farmers. Considerable wheat is being 
fed. An Ohio miller sold No. 2 yellow 
corn, track, his mill, at 94c on Aug. 24. 
It is hard to see how present corn prices 
can hold if the indicated crop is har- 
vested. 

Toledo millers were bidding 99c bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Aug. 
24. Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted at $5.05@5.25 bbl, local 
springs $6.30@6.40, and local hard win- 
ters $5.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $28.75@ 
29 ton, mixed feed $30.25, and middlings 
$31.75@34.10, f.o.b., Toledo. 

There is a wide range in flours from 
the Southwest. Some Kansas millers are 
holding rather firmly for $6.50 or there- 
abouts, 98’s, for their short patents, 
whereas other good marks, supposed to 
be short patents, are quoted to the big 
bakery trade as low as $5.40, jute, with 
some other brands, supposedly 95 per 
cents, as low as $5. The wide range is 
mystifying, and creates uncertainty as to 
the actual grade and real value of the 
flour quoted at the lower prices. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
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000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output 
SR, ae ee 44,900 — 
Previous week ..........,. 44,400 92% 
NE NE Sir nda hin n60 es es 0 46,500 97 
TWO YOATS BO 2... .ceceres $7,300 77 
Three years ago ........... 21,550 45 


CENTRAL STATES MILLIS 


Flour output by. mills in Ohio, Tndiana | 


and Michigan, including those at Toledo 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Per ct 
Aug. 19-25 .... 19 129,660 97, 15 
Previous week. 23 132,210 92,191 69% 
Year Q@80 «..c0. 23 142,050 95,562 67 


Two years ago. 20 120,480 84,273 69 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -—Shipments 

1923 1922 1923 1999 

Wheat, bus.. 371,000 168,000 38,210 959 

Corn, bus.... 26,250 63,750 29. 5,715 

Oats, bus.... 321,850 86,100 95 17,305 
NOTES 


A. G. Reck, manager Holland Bread 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and wife, are in 
California. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, expects to sail for 
Europe on a pleasure trip about Sept. 15, 

E. M. Stults, manager Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, Ohio, was in Toledo and 
on ’change Aug. 24, and callec at this 
office. 

H. A. Shough, formerly a flour sales- 
man in this territory, with headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio, is now with the Schulze 
Baking Co. South Side plant, Chicago. 

Among new members of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association are B. !°. Helsel, 
Upper Sandusky, H. Murphy & Son, 
Lynchburg, and Ernest Trautman, But- 
ler. 

Frank Ruggles, a farmer near Nor- 
walk, Ohio, has raised 53 bus and 20 lbs 
wheat on one acre. The variety was 
portage, and seed was obtained through 
the Huron County Farm Bureau. 

The highest yield of oats in Ottawa 
County, Ohio, is reported by Frank Benke 
and Henry Wilkins, 363 bus from 5%, 
acres. Indications are that the average 
yield for the county will be more than 
40 bus an acre. 

Wade D. Holland, Holland Bread Co. 
and United Bakeries Corporation, whose 
headquarters are now in Chicago, was in 
Toledo recently. The office of the Hol- 
land Bread Co. has been moved to Chi- 
cago, and is now in the same office with 
the United Bakeries Corporation. 

According to an estimate and state- 
ment made by C. J. West, of the Ohio 
State Farm Bureau, one fourth of the 
Ohio wheat crop may be fed to hogs o 
account of the low price of wheat and 
the high price of corn, together with the 
fact that wet weather has damaged wheat 
in some sections to such an extent that 
it is not fit for anything else. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo this week were A. D. Anderson, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
George Boyle, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; J. R. Brown, Stanard Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis; W. H. Holaday, 
Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co; J. Lee 
Krumm, Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; H. A. Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; J. B. Wilcox, Wil- 
cox Milling Co., Kansas City; W. F. Nev- 
meister, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, and Aberdeen (S, D.) Mill Co. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Flour millers report 
business good for the week ending Aug 
25, with domestic demand impreving, 
with some foreign inquiry that '.as beet 
acceptable. The domestic market 's the 
best for some months, while that for & 
port has been in a large degrec wobbly, 
each mill for a time reporting "0 busi- 
ness, while others have succceded ™ 
making engagements that have bee 
worth while. : . 

Flour quotations for the wee ending 
Aug. 25, based Evansville, 98-!0 — 
carload lots: best patent, $6.50@ 6.085 
first patents, $6.30; straights, $5@6; 
Kansas, $6.25@6.50. There has been 0 
market for clears, and no quotations S 
available, while the better grades hav 
been advancing in public favor. Fi 

Millfeed is again in strong come 
and prices are advancing. Orders 4 
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ulating in excess of stocks, and 
sers are forced to await their turn 
for deliveries. Quotations for the week 
ending Aug. 25, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $26@26.50 ton; 
mixed feed, $28.50@29 ; shorts, $31.50. 

Wheat receipts have been very good, 
with the price stationary at 95c at mills 
and 92c at stations. Farmers are deliv- 
ering in larger quantities than for some 
The corn crop is in splendid condition, 
with a large yield now in evidence. 
Fields that looked almost bare, with 
stunted growth, are looking good after 
the rains and hot weather of the last 
two weeks. The acreage will be less this 
year than last in this part of the state, 
Old corn is quoted locally at 


accum 
purcha 


however. 
92¢c, and oats at 391,¢. 
W. W. Ross. 
NORFOLK 


Although no large sales are reported 
in the flour trade, there has been con- 
siderable activity, especially in soft win- 
ter grades. Jobbers are not inclined to 
book heavily, but are anticipating 60@ 
90-day requirements. Market indications 
do not point to lower levels, and pur- 
chases on the present basis are gener- 
ally considered safe. 

Top winter patents are offered at 
$5.45@5.15, standard patents $4.95@ 
5.35, Kansus family patents $6.45@6.75, 
baking patents $5.90@6.25, in jute. 
Northwestern springs are held firmly at 


$6.70@7.25, with bakers grades. $6.10@ 
6.35. 

Stocks on the spot continue scarce, and 
new wheat flour is arriving slowly. Mill- 
ers complain that local deliveries of 


wheat at central states mills are below 
the average, and in some instances com- 
manding a premium. 

Millfeed prices are lower, and business 
is not brisk. Bran is offered at $28@30, 
standard middlings $31.50@32.50, flour 
middlings $37@38, and red dog $40@41. 

NOTES 

Colonel William B, Causey has taken 
oath as city manager of Norfolk, at a 
salary of $20,000 a year. He is the 
highest paid official this city ever had. 
City Manager Charles E. Ashburner, 
who becomes city manager of Stockton, 
Cal., Sept. 1, received a salary of $16,000 
one year, and voluntarily reduced it to 
$14,000. 

The city council of Norfolk has de- 
cided not to take over the market op- 
erated by J. H. Cofer, of the flour and 
feed brokerage concern bearing his 
name. Mr. Cofer is head of the Co- 
operative Milling Association, of Nor- 
folk. The council proposed originally to 
take over this market and operate it on 
a cost basis, but objections raised in 
many quarters caused this action to be 
rescinded, 

JoserH A. Leste. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Considerable improvement was shown 
during the week of Aug. 19-25 both in 
the output and sale of flour in the In- 
dianapolis district, and some of the mills 
in the city and others out in the state 
found it necessary to increase operating 
hours and to employ more men in order 
to take care of increased output and to 
prepare for the active future that is indi- 
cated. Prices showed a stiffer tone. As 
a rule flour went up about 25c bbl, and 
feed advanced $1.50 ton, in carload lots. 
Sales to near-by consumers did not show 
any change. 

Millers are much encouraged over pros- 
pects for the coming winter. The output 
of flour showed little less than that for 
the Corresponding week last year, was 
about 2,000 bbls more than that produced 
ho week previously, and nearly 4,000 bbls 
arger than two years ago. Some of tne 
mills continue to operate on a 24-hour 
basis, while others, which had dropped 
down to a 12-hour shift, did not change. 
The production during the 12 hours was 
creased by the addition of men to the 
working force, 
oi Prospects are that some of the 
: sa will be forced to remain either on 
4 ng operation schedule or with larger 
: ena all the coming winter. Business 
4 ~ ar advanced that some are unable 
7 ake On any more orders. All elevator 
ys of some mills is filled. One, which 
, A, main office and plant in Indian- 
Polis and a branch out in the state, re- 
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ported that it was impossible to receive 
and care for all the grain that is arriving. 

Mills are keeping pretty well sold up 
on the current run, comparatively little 
is going into storage, and one reports 
being sold above capacity. It is this fact 
and not the comparison of output figures 
with those of a year ago, that gives rise 
to the feeling of optimism over the pros- 
pects. 

Prices of wheat and flour are close to 
the pre-war level, and this has caused a 
spurt in the milling business. Most mills 
throughout the state are operating at 
more than normal. At the Acme-Evans 
plant the three large mills are being op- 
erated on a 24-hour schedule, and ac- 
companying the increase is a broader and 
more healthy market. Unusually low 
prices of winter wheat flour have attract- 
ed a large volume of orders from the 
domestic trade, and buyers as a rule, thus 
far, have made known their needs several 
months in advance. There has also been 
a slight increase in the demand for flour 
for export, and some fair-sized orders 
were worked recently. 

The feed situation remains practically 
as strong as that reported in the previous 
week, with advances posted along the 
line. Sales at the door of the mills have 
increased, while business out in the state 
has shown a considerable jump. Millers 
say that better prices are realized closer 
to Indianapolis than at distant points in 
the United States. 

Patents are quoted at $5.50@6.50 bbl 
in carload lots, while 95 per cent patents 
are bringing $5. Mixed feeds are selling 
at $31 ton, carload lots, sacked, and shorts 
at $33.50. 

Wheat receipts in Indianapolis are 
heavier than those of previous weeks. 
Rains stopped shipment for several days, 
and country elevators made an effort to 
relieve storage space when better weather 
developed. Some spoiled wheat was re- 
ceived, but by careful attention a portion 
was saved. That received at present re- 
quires considerable attention to prevent 
losses. The quality the last few days of 
the period reported showed some improve- 
ment, although much was off color in 
moisture. 

William H. Howard, secretary Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, says that most 
millers and grain dealers had prepared 
for a general slump in the month of 
August, but that, rather than a slump, 
business increased. Demand for wheat 
and corn has been good, and prices, as a 
rule, have inclined upward. Grain is mov- 
ing to market more systematically. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
411%,¢ to New York, Aug. 25: wheat, No. 
2 red, 94@95c; corn, No. 2 white 8314@ 
84c, No. 3 white 82@8314c, No. 2 yellow 
831,@85c, No. 3 yellow 83@841,c, No. 2 
mixed 82@83'c, No. 3 mixed 8114,@83c; 
oats, No. 2 white 36@3714c, No. 3 white 
35, @361,¢. 

Inspections of grain, Aug. 25: wheat, 
No. 2 red 5 cars, No. 3 red 15, No. 4 red 
7%, No. 5 red 2, No. 3 hard 3, No. 3 mixed 
2, sample 1; corn, No. 2 white 11 cars, 
No. 3 white 1, No. 6 white 1, No. 2 yellow 
7, sample yellow 1, No. 2 mixed 1, No. 6 
mixed 1; oats, No. 3 white 25 cars, No. 4 
white 7, sample white 1; rye, No. 2 1 
car, sample 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a capacity of 22,800 bbls, in- 
spections of grain and stocks in store in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, for the week ended 
Aug. 25: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
AUB. 19-35 2... ccccscvvccce 12,560 55 
Previous week ........+..>. 10,486 46 
VORP GOO ccosesccccccesees 12,962 57 
TWO YORTS QHO 2. cccscccecs 8,006 35 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
Out 
75,000 
49,000 
66,000 
3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 25, 1923.. 772,800 170,000 90,000 .... 
Aug. 26, 1922.. 495,000 88,000 196,000 43,000 


Aug. 27, 1921. 


- 125,410 298,070 552,180 2,210 


NOTES 

The N. Stein Bakery Co., New Albany, 

has filed a certificate of final dissolution. 

George Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., Bal- 

timore, recently visited the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. 

Many Hancock County farmers are 





feeding their wheat to live stock rather 
than sell at present prices, and because, 
due to the late threshing, the quality of 
some of it was not fit for the market. 

J. H. O’Neil, of the Caughey-Jossman 
Co., Detroit, Mich., recently visited In- 
dianapolis flour and grain men. 

Oscar Gibson, of the C. P. Blackburn 
Co., grain buyer, Baltimore, visited the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade recently. 

Indiana will have 17 per cent less wheat 
acreage planted this fall than a year ago, 
George C. Bryant reports, following a 
survey made on 900 farms the first of 
August. Last year’s plantings amounted 
to 2,221,000 acres, according to reports. 
On the basis of the survey the plantings 
this fall will approximate 1,845,000 acres, 
or a decrease of 376,000. 

The acreage of oats in Indiana gradu- 
ally has been reduced each year until 
probably 600,000 fewer acres are planted 
than in 10 years, George C. Bryant, state 
agricultural statistician for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
announced. The oats yield this vear will 
be taken from approximately 1,664,000 
acres. More farmers each year are grind- 
ing wheat and oats for hogs and cattle, 
he said. 

Michikoff, a new variety of hard wheat, 
produced through the agricultural station 
at Purdue University, has been intro- 
duced in Vigo County and shows a much 
better yield than varieties of soft wheat, 
farmers report. The quality of the grain 
for milling purposes is much better than 
wheats grown in this community, and one 
miller has agreed to buy a car of seed 
for the farmers if they will sow it. One 
farmer reported that the yield from a 
michikoff field was 3214, bus to the acre, 
against 20 for the other varieties. 

Curtis O. Arson. 


PITTSBURGH 

There was increased activity in the 
flour market for the week ending Aug. 
25. Cool weather and a firmer tone to 
the wheat market were factors in this 
improvement. While car lot sales were 
not a feature, there was a good volume 
sold in small lots. Flour prices: spring 
wheat $6.25@7, hard winter $5.50@6.50, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.35@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Shipping directions have come in rath- 
er freely. There has been good inquiry 
for soft wheat flours, including winter 
straights. Rye flour has experienced a 
marked decline in demand, and is selling 
on a millfeed basis. 

Millfeed took a marked upward turn. 
with prices higher than in the previous 
week. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$33@34 ton; flour middlings, $36@37; 
red dog, $39@40; spring wheat bran, $33 
@34; winter wheat bran, $32@33; lin- 
seed meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 
per cent protein, $55@60; tankage, 60 
per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per 
cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent protein 
$54, 24 per cent protein $53, 25 per cent 
protein $53. 

NOTES 

A large distillery, camouflaged as a 
bakery, was uncovered by detectives at 
Homestead, on Aug. 21. The plant, of- 
ficers said, had a daily capacity of 1,000 
gallons of moonshine liquor. 

Joel Arnold, of Arnold’s bakery, 
Reading, is installing machinery which 
will increase his output of bread ma- 
terially. He recently added a travelling 
oven. In September Mr. Arnold will 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary of 
entering the baking business. 

Two masked and armed bandits paid 
their second visit within 10 days to the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific tea store at 
326 Sixteenth Street, Homestead, on 
Aug. 24. They held up the manager and 
a girl clerk and got away with $101. On 
their former visit they got $154. 

James H. Moore, of Bareville, Pa., has 
retired after 29 years of milling in Up- 
per Leacock township. The mill which 
he operated has been dismantled. _ It 
was built on Mill Creek in 1776. The 
head race was a quarter of a mile and 
the tail race a half mile in length. 

At the annual convention of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, held at Altoona on Aug. 20-23, 
the organization expressed itself as un- 
alterably opposed to any use of the 
trading stamp, and adopted resolutions 
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asking that immigration be further re- 
stricted. R. C. Barr, of New Kensing- 
ton, was elected president. 

According to estimates made public 
by the Pennsylvania department of ag- 
riculture, 1923 crops are under the rec- 
ords of 1922. Wheat, which was above 
normal last year, is 93 per cent of nor- 
mal, figured at 18.8 bus to the acre 
to yield 23,760,000 bus for the state. 
Corn shows a yield of 41.8 bus to the 
acre with a total production of 61,711,- 
800, compared with 65,561,475 last year. 
Rye, oats and buckwheat will yield, re- 
spectively, 16.6, 28.4 and 18.5 bus to the 
acre, C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHuvitte, Tenn.—Flour sales’ in 
southeastern territory for the week end- 
ing Aug. 25 dropped off sharply. New 
business was confined to small lots for 
quick shipment, and some bookings for 
delivery in 30 and 60 days. While there 
was heard some complaint of slow speci- 
fications, the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness continued to run considerably ahead 
of the corresponding time last year. 
General business conditions in the South 
are good. 

Mills have been operating on a basis 
above 70 per cent of capacity for several 
weeks, and shipments have been absorb- 
ing the output. 

The tone of prices has been stronger, 
and a shade higher. Quotations, Aug. 
25, were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.50 
@6.75; standard or regular patents, 
$5.50@6; straight patent, $5@5.30; first 
clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers are making fair sales, 
mostly in small quantities. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $6.25@6.75; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $5.25@5.60. 

Wheat prices have shown some irregu- 
larity. Mills continue to make _ pur- 
chases in St. Louis and other markets to 
cover needs. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.18@1.20 bu, Nashville. 

Demand has continued good for mill- 
feed, with wheat bran about $1 higher. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $23@25 
ton; standard middlings or shorts, $30 
@32. 

Corn meal sales are light and scatter- 
ing. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.05@ 
2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 25 Aug. 18 
<, |. BUPeerererne 51,800 49,000 
i... Pe eee 466,000 419,000 
TORO, DRE sees ccvecaceas 144,000 138,000 
COM, BOR cvwisesescesne 75,000 64,000 


CENTRAL MILLING CO, INCORPORATED 
The Central Milling Co., with $3,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated at 
Birmingham, Ala. by G. A. Gordon, 
Harold Atkinson and A. J. Robins, to 
engage in general flour milling. 
Joun Leper. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade is only moderate. Mills 
are offering rather freely, and some con- 
tracts for forward shipment have been 
placed, but merchants and jobbers are 
cautious about stocking ‘up too heavily 
until the cotton crop is more definitely 
determined. While early cotton esti- 
mates indicate a better outturn than last 
year, damages from boll weevil are not 
yet fully known. Standard patents 
range $5.65@6 for prompt to 30-day de- 
livery. 

Wheat millfeeds are about steady in 
price, but demand is under normal. The 
volume of business continues rather 
small, and is restricted to immediate 
shipments. 

Cottonseed meal prices are $37.50 ton 
for _-. 7 per cent. <A few scat- 
tered lots of old crop meal are available 
and the small amount of new crop on 
this market is mostly from western 
points. . 

Hulls are quoted around $12, loose, 
based on new crop, as old crop hulls 
are about exhausted. 

Hay receipts continue light, but in 
keeping with demand Jobbers and brok- 
ers are carrying only moderate stocks. 


J. Hope Ticner. 
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The last bank holiday of the season 
fell on Monday, Aug. 6, and it was 
thought that after this break London 
would resume normal conditions as re- 
gards the strike, but again those vitally 
interested have had their faith shaken, 
as shipping and work at the docks re- 
main at a standstill. This means thou- 
sands of pounds loss to those concerned, 
and the strike now enters the fifth week. 

Some men at the warehouses where 
flour is usually stored have gone back, 
but the lightermen and the dock labor- 
ers who work the vessels will not give in, 
and there appears to be little hope of 
a speedy resumption of work. 

In the meantime, buyers will not pur- 
chase flour forward, but concentrate up- 
on a little spot flour available for deliv- 
ery, which is rapidly coming to an end. 
London millers, with the exception of 
two, have little or no wheat, but as Liv- 
erpool and Hull are working, the mill- 
ers in these latter ports are sending flour 
to London by rail and small coasting 
vessels. 

This is somewhat disturbing to London 
millers, who promptly put their price 
down Is per sack, which is rather a “dog 
in the manger” attitude, but the object 
is to keep the other port millers out of 
London if possible. 

The Ansonia, destined to London, has 
been unloaded at Southampton. The 
dock laborers in the latter port at first 
refused to unload the cargo, but ulti- 
mately decided to do so, as the London 
strike was unofficial. Most of the fiour 
has been brought to London by rail, 
which is expensive, and importers and 
merchants are somewhat annoyed at the 
action of the steamship company, which 
refuses to pay the extra charges in- 
curred, and in defense says it is for the 
good of all. 

The weather is very fine for the crops, 
and wheat looks well. Cutting has al- 
ready begun, and the harvest should be 
general within the next few days. The 
yield may not be large, but the quality 
is good and dry, and ready for milling, 
and the local miller is now able to pur- 
chase this at 42s per qr, whereas until 
recently he had had to pay 54s for old 
crop wheat. A truly high price against 
Manitoba and other imported goods, 

It is to be regretted that at this time 
of the year there is apparently no Kan- 
sas flour on the way to London, and im- 
porters have to rely almost entirely up- 
on Canadian and Australian, which lim- 
its their operations. Some of the well- 
known and much liked Kansas brands 
have almost been forgotten, and it would 
mean uphill work to get them reinstated. 
This is hopeless at present, as offers are 
quite out of line with Canadian prices, 
and it seems almost certain that another 
season will go past without the Kansas 
miller and the importer coming closer 
together except for an occasional letter 
of condolence passing between them. 


FLOUR PRICES 

The flour available on spot has again 
been enhanced in value, and Canadian 
export patents are being sold at 38s, ex- 
store, and the better grades at 40s. 
There is also a demand for Australian 
of good quality at 37s, ex-store. Some 


of the flour now being sold has been 
brought from Liverpool and Bristol, and 


is eagerly sought after. Offers for for- 
ward shipment are not receiving any at- 
tention, as buyers are anxious to see the 
trouble over in London before making 
further engagements. Prices, however, 
are rather dearer than a week ago and 
the export grades for August shipment 
from the seaboard are 33s 6d, c.i.f., and 
32s for October shipment. Kansas pat- 
ent flour is being offered at 33s for quick 
shipment, and export grade of medium 
quality at 31s. 

Minneapolis low grades are valued at 
22s 6d, c.i.f., and Plate low grades at 
21s 3d, c.i.f., and there are buyers of 
the latter at these figures. Australian 
flour is not offered freely, but has been 
purchased at 30s, cif; near at hand 
this flour is valued at 33s, c.i-f. 

New English country straights have 
been sold as low as 31s, ex-rail, London. 
This is a speculative price, and flour 
cannot be made at this figure, but it is 
expected that within the next few 
days there will be large selling at about 
this figure. London millers have re- 
duced their price during the week Is per 
sack, and the price, delivered to the bak- 
er, for a straight run flour is 39s, 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market still keeps firm, al- 
though there is apparently an entire ab- 
sence of inclination on the part of mill- 
ers to buy ahead, and until the present 
strike is over it is not expected that 
they will take any interest in future pur- 
chases. Wheat is still being shipped 
back to America, as it cannot be han- 
dled in London. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba, August ship- 
ment, has been purchased at 43s 3d, c.i.f., 
which is slightly less than a week ago. 
Offers for new crop are inclined to be 
firmer. and cannot be purchased under 
41s 3d, whereas a week ago 40s 9d was 
taken, and about a fortnight ago 40s. 
No. 2 hard winters, August shipment, 
are unchanged at 40s 3d, and August- 
September at 40s. Australian wheat is 
not sought after, but afloat is offered at 
46s 6d. Rosafe, 621/,-lb, can still be pur- 
chased at 40s 6d for July-August ship- 
ment, and baruso for the same shipment 
at 39s 6d. English new crop wheat has 
been sold at 42s on rail. 


MILL OFFALS 


The position of offals is about un- 
changed from a week ago and, if avail- 
able for delivery, sellers are able to make 
full prices. However, there appears to 
be no interest in forward purchases. 
Bran on spot remains at £5 10s per ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings, being very scarce, 
are firmly held for £9, ex-mill. Pilate 
pollards are £5 1s 3d per ton for Sep- 
tember shipment, £5 5s for August, and 
on spot £7 7s. Fine Plate middlings for 
September shipment are offered at £7 7s 
6d per ton, if near at hand £7 12s 6d, 
and ready for delivery and available £9, 
ex-store. 

OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal remains small, 
and prices are unchanged. Stocks here 
are not large, but holders prefer to see 
their present holdings exhausted before 
purchasing ahead. 


NOTES 

R. N. Walker, sales manager of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has 
arrived in London after an extended 
tour of the Continent on behalf of his 
firm. He is planning to visit various 
United Kingdom markets before sailing 
for home. 

H. G. Hill, president of the H. F. 
Hill Grocery Co. and the Nashville Bak- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn., reached Lon- 


don a few days ago. He left almost im- 
mediately for a tour of England and 
Scotland, and later on intends to visit 
the Continent. 

John I. Logan, general manager of the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, was 
recently in London for a few days and 
called at this office. He was on his way 
to the Continent, and was expecting to 
make a somewhat extended tour through 
Holland and Germany in the interests 
of his firm. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market was closed from Friday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, until Tuesday morn- 
ing, Aug. 7, owing to the August holi- 
days and, consequently, there has not 
been much trading done. A slight im- 
provement was noticeable on reopening 
after the holidays, but on the news of 
liberal shipments and so very little dis- 
position to buy the value receded, and 
final figures show a fair decline. Mani- 
tobas are about 3d per qr lower, but 
demand is very limited, Liverpool grad- 
ed wheat futures are slightly easier, be- 
ing quoted at 8s 43,d for October, show- 
ing a decline of about 114d on the week, 
with December at 8s 414d, a decline of 
14d. 

IMPORTED FLOUR 

Imported flour is still rather quiet, 
with few inquiries for shipment, and 
shippers are very firm. Demand on spot 
remains quite good, with very little of- 
fering. Manitoba export patents are 
quoted at 36s 6d, c.i.f., for prompt sea- 
board, which is about 6d up on the week, 
and remain unchanged on spot at 36s, 
but supplies continue very scarce. Pa- 
cific hard wheat flours are slightly easier 
at 33s 6d, c.i.f., while Australians are 
exceedingly cheap. As low as 30s 6d, 
c.i.f., has been taken for a parcel ar- 
rived, while 3ls 6d@32s, c.i.f., is asked 
for stuff on passage. Not much interest 
is shown in American soft winter pat- 
ents, which are quoted at 33s, c.i.f. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


A fair trade is reported in home 
milled flour. Millers seem to be finding 
quite a good inquiry for their flour out- 
side Liverpool, on account of labor trou- 
ble at the various ports. Prices are 
about as follows: bakers, 33@34s; fancy 
patents, about 37s 6d@4ls. 


LOW GRADES 

Low grade flour is rather quiet again. 
Plate low grade on passage is offered at 
£8 7s 6d without attracting much inter- 
est. American second clears are free- 
ly offered at 22s, c.i.f., for August sea- 
board, and French low grade remains 
about unchanged. 


MILLFEED 
A parcel of American linsed cake due 
in Liverpool shortly has been sold at £8 
15s, c.i.f., while offers from shippers are 
searce. English linseed cake is offered 
at unchanged prices and remains very 
dull. 
LOWER PORTERAGE RATES 
The master porterage charges for Liv- 
erpool have been again reduced to 136 
per cent, and the Manchester charges to 
221, per cent, much to the satisfaction 
of the wheat and flour import trade. 


SCOTLAND 

Importers in Scotland, even with the 
easing of prices which marks the open- 
ing of August this year, do not feel in- 
clined to buy extensively. There is yet 
no sign of adequate support from the 
bakers. For months past any importer 
who ventured to bring in supplies in any 
quantity has burned his fingers. A fac- 
tor now which is militating against a re- 
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firming of prices for Manitoba old crop quotat 
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STOCKS IN GLASGOW some 
On July 31 the return of flour stocks — 
at Glasgow was as follows: in store 42,- ies 
422 bbls, on quay 11,760, a total of 54,- ituati 
182 bbls. At the end of the previous far as 
month there were in store 43,515 bbls, It is 
on quay 6,134, a total of 49,619: on 31s I 
July 31, last year, in store 53,554, on ment 
quay 9,468, a total of 63,022 bbls. Sion 
Wheat, on the other hand, is inuch of 1.0 
more plentiful than at the end of the the ch 
preceding month, and also considcrably induce 
greater than at the correspondiny date tity 
last year. On July 31, last, the wheat On 
in store at Glasgow amounted to 193,762 lots st 
bus, and on quay 198,501; a total of rling t 
392,263 bus; a month earlier the total = flo 
stocks were only 126,626 bus, of which more 
55,655 were in store and 70,971 on quay; 
July 31, 1922, the total was 341,527 bus, 
of which 230,248 were in store anid 111, The 
279 on quay. The healthy state of the millers 
wheat stocks shows that the home miller althoug 
is in a position to meet the hesitant de- tion in 
mand that pervades the market at the fair lo 
moment. deliver 
Current prices for imported flour are net, ci. 
as follows: high grade Manitobas, old of Irel 
crop, 33@34s, net, c.i.f., per 280 lls; ex- have b 
port patent grades, 33s@33s 6d. For ahead, 
October, new crop, the offers are still of shij 
about 29s 3d for export patents and 3ls shortag 
6d for top patents. American winters prospec 
are quoted at 31s 6d@32s 6d for August fore co 
shipment; Canadian winters at 3ls@3ls 
6d for prompt shipment; Australian a 
flour at 32s 6d@33s for immediate de- The 1 
livery, and about 30@3Is for August and cal 
shipment. prices & 
The glowing accounts of the Canadian ever, hi 
crop, as previously explained, have ers, wl 
caused buyers to demand stuff for oage 
prompt shipment at the October prices. ast de} 
So long as this attitude is maintained, oats sti 
home millers are likely to meet most of = spi 
the requirements of the market. ‘Their ao no’ 
current prices are 31s for September de- ra 
livery; for ordinary delivery about 32s om 
for the secondary grades, and 34s for = ~ 
the high grade. 40s, Dul 
PRICE OF BREAD 40s, net 
The public, like the bakers, is expect- price a 
ing lower prices in consequence of the medium 
reports of Canada’s record crop. Both 
Glasgow and Edinburgh have an 8144 Mill 
4-lb loaf. There is only one price, Dubli . 
though the quality varies considerably. _' 
Some of the smaller towns, like Aber- _ ul 
deen and Stirling, are producing an 8d at 
loaf which is said to be of better quality bo gee 
than Glasgow’s dearer bread, while — a pol 
ley actually boasts of a 714d 4-lb loaf. liens i 
ea £10 per 
IRELAND porast 
Flour importers in Ireland are not dey 
in a very happy position at present. out a. 
The market for strong flours is « little Fe rth 
firmer, but consumers in general refuse oe * 
to be tempted to do business. Sales are livered, 
mostly at a loss, and strike troubles are eed 
cropping up day after day. Sion . 
Short Manitoba patent has bec» of- an. 
fered on spot at equal to 34s, net. cui.f a Fre 
Belfast, and against this 35s 636s, Fl ry 
net, cif. Belfast, has been aske:i for Baored ig 
August seaboard. With regard to Dub- net, cif 
lin, shipment prices are probaly 1s ment, J. 
dearer, owing to freight, but th: spot home ma 
price is in a very different position, 4 delivered 
importers refuse to sell good short Mant £13, Bell 
tobas under a price equal to the ship- ‘on 
ment figures, plus the cost of delivery 
in and out of store. ‘ful Th 
Export patents are not very plentifu Sh ay 
on spot, but equal to the demand, as the gear By 
great bulk of the trade wants finer as subj 
ly to A fairl 
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tinue while the price of bread re- 
bo at its present figure of 914d per 
4 lbs. The latest quotation for good ex- 
ort patents is oe 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 

32s 6d, Dublin. 

Sieacepolle flours, mostly confined to 
one brand, have been fairly good value, 
and some business was done on the basis 
of 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. In Dublin 
the forward position seems to be entire- 
ly at a standstill, owing to the fact 
that both importers and merchants are 
disinclined to commit themselves ahead 
during the present unrest. _ Probably 
more business has been done in Ameri- 
can soft winters than in any other class. 
Not that the volume of trade has been 
large, but owing to the fact that some 
mills were extraordinarily high in their 
s compared with others, those 
offering cheaply have been able to place 
some little lots for extended shipment. 
Quotations ranged 32s 6d@35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 38s 64@36s, Dublin. 
Australian flours have been dull. The 
situation forward is very difficult, so 
far as the Irish market is concerned. 
It is possible to buy very good flours at 
3ls, net, cif. August-September ship- 


quotation 


ment, Belfast or Dublin. These quota- 
tions are for direct shipment in parcels 
of 1,000 io 1,500 tons, but in spite of 
the cheap price it has been impossible to 
induce consumers to take hold in quan- 


tity. 


On spot. importers have fairly large 


lots still to dispose of and are strug- 
gling to vet equal to about 34s, net, c.i.f., 
for flour which cost them 1@2s per sack 


more, 
HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The belfast and north of Ireland 
millers are still experiencing a dull time, 
although they have made a slight reduc- 
tion in iheir price, but have booked a 
fair lot of flour for September-October 


delivery at a price equal to about 35s, 
net, ¢.i.f., Belfast. Dublin and the south 


of Ireland millers, owing to the strike, 
have been chary of booking any flour 
ahead, being afraid that the stoppage 
of shipments of grain might cause a 


shortage, and they would like to see some 
prospect of the strike being settled be- 
fore committing themselves. 


OATMEAL 


The market for oatmeal is very firm, 
and cables from all mills suggest higher 
prices and a rising tendency. This, how- 
ever, has not been reflected on consum- 
ers, who up to the present have not 
shown any inclination to replenish their 
fast depleting stocks, Home made rolled 
oats still maintain a fancy price. Stocks 
will spin out until new crop is available, 
but nothing under 44@45s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, would be accepted for any of 
the finest makes. For shipment, best 
qualities of rolled oats are quoted at 
39s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
40s, Dublin. Importers are trying to get 
40s, net, cif., Belfast, and a similar 
price at Dublin, for rolled oats and 
medium oatmeal on passage. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals are firm and advancing in 
Dublin and the south of Ireland, but 
about unchanged in the north. In Dub- 
lin, consumers are entirely dependent 
on home milled offals for, owing to the 
dock strike, English and foreign bran 
and pollards are not available. Home 
millers in the Free State are making over 
£10 per ton for bran, delivered. In 
Belfast and the north of Ireland, Eng- 
lish bran is quoted at £11 per ton, de- 
livered. Home millers find it difficult to 
get more than £9@£9 10s. 

Feedingstuffs have been dull, Indian 
meal is down to £9 7s 6d per ton, de- 
livered, Belfast, and flaked is £2 per 
ton more, but even at the reduced price, 
demand is not heavy. In Dublin and the 
south, conditions are better, as millers 
are getting at least £1 per ton over the 
aeve figures. Fine brands of American 
Inseed cake are being offered at £10, 
het, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, for ship- 
et Decorticated cotton cake, chiefly 
ome made, commands £13 10s per ton, 


elivered. Forei cake i 
£13, Belfast. ih hie ical 





* HOLLAND 
ere is an improved tone in the 
market, and a fair demand, although it 
;! subject to certain outside conditions. 
fairly strong demand for flour was 





experienced from the Rhenish provinces. 
Whether such sudden and apparently 
pressing inquiry has any connection with 
political conditions, which are far from 
reassuring, or whether it must be as- 
cribed to the fact that buyers in that 
territory, in view of the continuous fall 
in exchange values, have waited till the 
last moment to fill their requirements, 
cannot be said with certainty. However, 
the circumstance that the demand was 
limited to flour for immediate shipment 
from this market, or available within 
the nearest future, leads to the supposi- 
tion that stocks in the Rhine countries 
have been reduced to their lowest point 
and require replenishing quickly not to 
cause disturbances. It is also possible 
that the crops are later than was ex- 
pected, and that it is felt that stocks are 
not sufficient to tide over the interval. 
Although harvesting was likewise a little 
late in Holland, it is now general and 
cutting is in full swing. This refers to 
winter crops, which, in fact, are the prin- 
cipal ones so far as food supplies are 
concerned. 

Home mills are likewise profiting by 
the demand from Germany, and, being 
able to dispose of some of their output 
in that direction, have maintained their 
quotations, which has materially assisted 
the market to keep firm in spite of the 
otherwise small consumptive demand 
usually experienced during the midsum- 
mer season, and accentuated by the fine 
and warm’ weather we are having at 
present. 

FLOUR VALUES 

As regards values, $5.75@6 per 220 
lbs, c.i.f., has been paid for Kansas pat- 
ents, August shipment, while straights 
have been booked in fair quantities at 
$5.45@5.60. Minneapolis patents have 
been offered sparsely at around $6.35@ 
6.50 but are in fact above the parity 
of Kansas flour. There were no Cana- 
dian offers here. Inland flour was held 
at 1614 florins, which is practically the 
same as the previous week, 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

The fall in grain prices in Bohemia is 
a remarkable phenomenon. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, the price of wheat in Prague 
was 430 Czecho crowns. On July 28, 
this year, it was quoted at 145@160 and 
naturally, under such circumstances, the 
farmers are dissatisfied and urgently 
clamor for the introduction of protective 
duties upon bread grain; otherwise, they 
claim, a serious crisis in agriculture is 
inevitable, as ruling grain prices are 
quite out of proportion with the high 
cost of production. While many indus- 
tries and all manufactured goods en- 
joy high protective duties, agricultural 
products and flour can be imported free 
of duty. 

Representatives of agriculture and 
milling at Prague have declided to claim 
from the government the immediate im- 
position of protective duties upon bread 
grain and flours, so as to adjust their 
position to the difficulties brought about 
by the depreciation of the currency of 
neighboring countries. Millers, more- 
over, want to mill in bond, claiming that 
duties paid on imported grain ought to 
be refunded against the export of pro- 
portionate quantities of flour. 

Flour prices are likewise tending 
downward, so much the more as Ger- 
many has practically ceased to import 
flour, owing to the disastrous break- 
down of the mark. The impoverishment 
of an importing country of 60,000,000 in- 
habitants is a grave matter. American 
consignments, originally destined for 
Germany, have been diverted to Czecho- 
Slovakian and Austrian markets, and the 
pressure of stocks is exerting a depress- 
ing influence upon prices. In Prague, 
American flours are quoted as follows: 
patents 255@280 Czecho crowns, fancy 
clears 250@260, first clears 220@230, sec- 
ond clears 150@180, per 220 lbs, deliv- 
ered at Tetschen. Beno Scuwarz. 


HUNGARY 

Since July 2 a further very sharp rise 
has taken place in the price of cereals 
and flour. Quotations on the Budapest 
Corn Exchange, converted into cents on 
the basis of the actual dollar a 
of the Central Office for foreign bills, 
viz., at 11,400, per bu, were as follows 
on July 28: wheat, $1.62; rye, $1.07; bar- 
ley, $1.07; oats, $1.39; corn, $1.23. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 


The wheat flour quotations of the 
amalgamated Hudapest mills, delivered, 
Budapest, were as follows, per sack of 
280 Ibs: top grades, $13.05; cooking flour, 
$11.60; bread flour, $9.50. 

This sharp rise is the more remark- 
able as, in the same period, Chicago op- 
tion wheat has declined from $1.03 bu 
to 96c. 

This rise is due mainly to the condi- 
tion of Hungarian crown currency, which 
has declined on the Zurich Exchange, 
within four weeks, from 6.25 centimes 
to 3, and so we witness the strange cir- 
cumstance that, on the threshold of the 
new cereal year, which has brought an 
excellent harvest, grain prices are daily 
rising on account of the depreciation of 
our currency, which depreciation 
strengthens our farmers in their with- 
holding policy, by which they hope to 
obtain fantastic prices for grains. 

The food minister’s endeavors to ex- 
ert a pressure upon grain prices has 
proved useless and as the rise in the 
price of grain leads to a proportionate 
one in all foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods, the cost of living has reached a 
level which is really alarming. The pur- 
chasing power of the Hungarian crown 
has declined to 1/2603d of its pre-war 
level, and fears are entertained that it 
will follow the sad career of the Aus- 
trian crown and the German mark. This 
is, however, an exaggeration, because our 
crop is not only sufficient to cover the 
consumptive requirements of the coun- 
try, but it leaves also a remarkable ex- 
port surplus and we are undoubtedly on 
the eve of a lively flour export season, 
which is the only means of getting out 
of the present financial and economic 
chaos. Moreover, the government con- 
tinues its efforts to obtain a foreign loan 
in full value currency, which should en- 
able it to put a check on the decline of 
the Hungarian crown. Much depends, 
also, on the solution of the problem of 
reparations; it is quite obvious that Hun- 
gary, which has lost two thirds of her 
territory and all important raw products, 
such as coal, wood, salt, etc., is quite 
unable to pay anything for reparations. 

Beno ScuHwarz. 





PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, Aug. 6.—News 
received from bakeries shows that bread 
business is still poor. Purchases are be- 
ing made at very low prices, so that or- 
ders can be in position to meet future 
competition. 

A few mills have been making sales 
at very low prices, for delivery October 
to February. They have been at the 
following prices: first patent, $5.75@6, 
first clear $5.20@5.50, and very low 
grade flour at $4.25@4.50. All these 
sales were by mills new to this market, 
the old mills doing business on a firmer 
basis. Some mills have extended sales 
till March, 1924, which has never before 
been done here. All prices are for 200- 
Ib bags, c.i.f., any port in Porto Rico. 


NOTES 
Mr. Townsend, West Indies travelling 
salesman, has left here for Cuba. 


The travelling representative of the 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, who 
recently was here on business, has gone 
to Santo Domingo. 


Some business has been developing at 
the following prices: corn meal, $2.37@ 
2.50, and poultry feed $2.15@2.25, c.i.f., 
any port in Porto Rico. 


It is reported from Ponce, Arecibo, 
Mayaguez and Guayama that few recent 
purchases of flour have been made, not- 
withstanding the lower quotations. 


There is a landing charge of 5c per 
200-lb bag at the ports of San Juan and 
Arecibo. At Ponce, Mayaguez and Ar- 
royo no landing charge is made, as 
merchandise is put aboard lighters and 
the charges paid by buyers. 

A controversy between two mills is 
taking place in this island in regard to 
a certain trademark. It is well for all 
mills to know that trademarks registered 
in the United States do not cover Porto 
Rico. Separate registration must be 
made here. The writer of this corre- 
spondence will be glad to furnish to 
any interested miller additional informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Frernanpo Moret. 
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CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Aug. 11.—Flour prices 
are on a steady decline, and merchants 
with large stocks of old wheat flour ‘are 
beginning to worry. 

In the week just ended, purchases of 
about 10,000 sacks have been reported, all 
for future delivery, but nothing beyond 
December, although there were expecta- 
tions that some shipments would be up to 
May. In the previous week the following 
transactions were reported: 3,000 sacks 
for August-September shipment; 4,000 
sacks for September-December; 6,000, 
August-January; 9,000, August-Febru- 
ary. In addition there were scattered 
purchases for one or two car lots. 

The mill that took the market in the 
current week, with prices that made buy- 
ers think of a new reduction, was that of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., 
which is reported to have confirmed trans- 
actions at $5.25@5.35, though the range 
may have been $5.20@5.45. 

Some mills were quoting their first pat- 
ents at $6@6.20, c.i.f., but no business 
resulted at those figures. The previous 
week’s prices fluctuated on well-known 
brands between $5.35 and $5.50. It is re- 
ported that three purchases were made at 
#5.75@5.90, c.i.f., Havana. These were 
the highest prices of that week, and were 
the result of vigorous efforts on the part 
of sellers here, not by the mills direct. 

The general tone of the market is good, 
and there is keen competition. This is the 
most active season of the year, and it puts 
flour merchants to the test. 

Buyers continue their complaints of 
quality, but these should cease shortly 
when the characteristics of all grades be- 
come definitely known. 

Since Aug. 1 very small shipments of 
Canadian flour have arrived, but there 
have been some large purchases for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Reports received from the outports in- 
dicate that market conditions there are 
not greatly disturbed by the present low 
range of prices. 

NOTES 

Pedro Inclan has just returned from a 
pleasure trip through the United States. 
He is a member of the firm of P. Inclan 
& Co., Havana, flour importers. 

A Havana flour salesman with wide ex- 
perience, and who can furnish the best of 
references, has just renounced an old con- 
nection and will consider an offer from a 
first class mill of large capacity prepared 
to handle a big business in this market. 

Luis Menenvez Branco. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





To 

From— ep 4 U. S. Others 
Halifax, N. S....... S098) socce 592,286 
Other Nova Scotia . 

DC ctctehvecdes stehe  eveed 50,715 
St. John, N. B...... 857,631 1 347,580 
Other New Bruns- 

See NE ousee. cones Tee. sheeus 
Montreal, Que, ....2,026,304 ..... 1,301,461 
Quebec, Que. ...... See eacds 852 
Coaticook, Que. .... 554,272 392 232,401 
Abercorn, Que. .... 11,916 4,297 28,770 
St. John’s, Que..... 63,076 38,734 138,494 
Athelstan, Que. .... 893 2,305 25,630 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 9,279 
Other Quebec points....... Te 3 susven 
Cornwall, Ont. .... [e «tpra” baécaes 
p> eee De. * deg eet 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 18,772 11,145 34,009 


Niagara Falls, Ont.. 538,149 210,105 1,518,284 





Bridgeburg, Ont.... 331,356 62,946 559,713 
Fort Francis, Ont... 7,096 10,136 1,809 
EE, cice.  coeve 14,020 1,310 
North Portal, Sask.. ..... J: Mire 
Other West. Canada ...... | BRT ere 
Vancouver, B. C.... 78,832 50,998 651,239 

Totals ...ccssees 4,503,711 414,716 5,493,832 





United States—Oats Crop 
Oats crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of condition Aug. 1, compared 
with the final figures for 1922 and for the 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





1923 1922 Av. 
New York ...... 30,766 31,770 37,010 
Pennsylvania .... 32,079 41,242 41,274 
ORES 6c bc ces icec'e 53,510 39,744 60,907 
Indiana ......... 54,975 28,770 69,747 
Ro 148,917 110,010 171,843 
Michigan 48,043 49,434 49,380 
Wisconsin ... 92,135 101,558 92,015 
Minnesota -. 139,861 142,746 118,369 
ME cSh 00200802 202,595 208,791 217,244 
Missouri ........ 35,261 17,872 50,189 
N. Dakota ...... 56,257 78,804 49,103 
S. Dakota ....... 80,784 74,400 68,663 
Nebraska ....... 86,345 56,106 78,938 
pO Ere ee 34,187 28,386 53,967 
. Wn Pee TRE 51,250 33,465 40,769 
Oklahoma ....... 24,030 30,000 39,547 
Montana ........ 22,877 19,200 12,806 





United States. .1,315,853 1,201,436 1,377,903 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXVI 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 
Northwestern Miller, 


SECTIONS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


The following list of chapter and section headings covering the material published in 
this series from the date of the first installment, Oct. 4, 1922, is given for the convenience 
of readers who may wish to refer back to previous articles: 

Oct. 4. Chapter I. Governmental regulation of sales. 
8, Other processes, 4, Adding moisture to grain. 56, Misbranding. 6, Imitating foreign 
label. 7, Premiums in packages. 8, Interstate commerce. 9, Separate offenses. 10, Re- 
sponsibility of agents. 11, British import regulations. 12, Feed regulations, in general. 
13, Feed regulations, validity. 14, Who are bound by feed regulations? 

Oct. 11. Chapter II. Validity in general of sales contracts. 15, In general. 16, Damage 
clauses in sales contracts. 17, Other clauses. 18, Identity of parties. 19, Identification of 
goods, 20, Altered terms. 21, Mutual obligation required. 22, Certainty of terms. 23, 
Mistake as to terms. 24, Deceit by salesman. 25, Authority of purchasing agents. 26, 
Validity of signature, 27, Effect of governmental regulations on contracts. 28, Pre-existing 
contracts. 29, Price of grain. 

Oct. 18. Chapter III, Mutual assent as essential of a valid contract. 30, In general. 
$1, Conditional orders. 32, Subject of sale. 33, Time for delivery. 34, Price and terms of 
payment. 365, Quantity to be delivered. 36, Identity of debtor. 37, Fine print clauses. 38, 
Invitation to negotiate distinguished from offer. 39, Conditional offers and acceptances, 

Oct. 26. Chapter III (continued). 40, Acceptance by mail and telegraph. 41, Acknowl- 
edgment of order as acceptance, 42, Silence as acceptance. 438, Rejection of orders. 44, 
Lapse and revocation of offers. 45, Various aspects of confirmations. 

Nov. 8. Chapter IV. Necessity for written agreement. 46, Historical and general, 47, 
Statute not disfavored. 48, Effect of conflicting trade customs. 49, Contracts to sell and 
contracts to manufacture distinguished. 60, Partial delivery. 61, Delivery to carrier. 62, 
Delivery to partnership. 563, Partial payment. 64, Termms must be definitely stated. 665, 
Mutuality of obligation unnecessary. 


1, Fixing prices. 2, Bleaching. 


Nov. 15. Chapter IV (continued). 656, Contracts shown by correspondence. 67, Suffi- 
ciency of signature, 68, Verbal modification of written contracts, 

Nov. 22. Chapter V. Conclusiveness of written contracts. 59, The general rule and its 
reasons. 60, Effect of confirmation of contract. 61, One-sided understanding. 62, Corre- 


spondence preceding final contract. 63, One-sided writings not within rule. 64, Showing no 
authorized contract was made. 65, Proof of trade usages and customs. 66, Agreements as 
to quality or price. 67, Time for delivery. 68, Place for delivery. 69, Agreement to furnish 
shipping instructions. 70, Showing capacity in which party contracted. 71, Admissibility of 
expert testimony. 72, Purchase of machinery. 73, Sale of corporate shares. 

Nov. 29. Chapter VI. Effect of trade customs and usages. 74, In general. 75, Unreason- 
able customs. 76, Knowledge of custom. 77, Explanation of contract or negotiations, in 
general, 78, Meaning of trade terms. 79, Showing necessity for formal contract. 80, Passing 
of title. 81, Place for delivering goods, 82, Time for delivering goods. 83, Liability for 
freight charges. 84, Contradiction of contract terms, in general. 85, Meaning of “‘f.o.b.” 
86, Necessity for shipping instructions. 87, Quality requirements. 88, Burning of mill as 
excusing nondelivery. 

Dec. 6. Chapter VII. Salesmen and sales agents. 89, Authority to contract to sell. 
90, Authority to warrant goods. 91. Authority to cancel or modify contract. 92, Authority 
to receive payment. 93, Miscellaneous aspects of authority. 94, Notice of salesman’s limited 
authority. 95, Ratification of unauthorized contract. 96, Agent neglecting to forward order. 
97, Individual liability of agent. 98, Term of employment. 99, Right to compensation. 100, 
Termination of employment. 101, Accounting by salesman. 102, Embezzlement. 

Dec. 13. Chapter VIII, Brokers and commission merchants. 103, Who are brokers, 
factors and commission men? 104, Responsibility where relationship is disclosed. 105, Un- 
disclosed relationship as broker. 106, Duty to make best possible contract. 107, Duty to 
obtain valid contract. 108, Duties of commission merchants, 109, Broker’s individual in- 
terest. 110, Liability of unreported orders. 111, Scope of broker’s powers. 112, Imputed 
notice of limitation of authority. 113, Necessity for license. 114, Conditions agreed upon. 
115, Commissions on uncompleted sales. 116, Goods rejected by buyer. 117, 'Wrongful 
termination of contract. 

Dec. 20. Chapter IX. Quantity of goods to be delivered. 118, Sales by carload. 119, 
Buyer’s requirements. 120, Destination weights. 121, Proof as to shortage. 122, Waiver of 
shortage, 123, Varying from contract quantity; the American rule. 124, Varying from 
contract quantity; the English rule. 

Dec. 27. Chapter X. Weights and measures. 
of containers. 127, Allowance for evaporation. 128, Intent as element of offense. Chapter 
XI. Quality of goods. 129, Designating flour by brand. 130, Patent flour. 131, Red dog. 
132, Free from specks. 133, Winter wheat bran. 134, Milling corn. 135, Best merchantable 
corn. 136, Sound, cool and sweet oats, 137, Source of production. 138, Moisture in flour. 

Jan. 38. Chapter XI (continued). 139, Exclusiveness of express warranty. 140, Adapta- 
bility to baking bread. 141, Conformity to previous deliveries. 142, Satisfaction of cus- 


125, Validity of regulations. 126, Weight 


tomers. 143, Soundness and wholesomeness. 
Jan, 10. Chapter XI (continued). 144, Particular markets. 145, Conformity to feed 
laws. 146, Seed wheat. 147, Sales by sample. 148, Waiver of rights by buyer. 


Chapter XI (continued). 149, Proving condition of flour. 150, Conclusiveness 
151, Duty to notify seller. 152, Attachment by buyer. 153, Measure of 
Chapter XII. Inspection of goods by buyer. 155, 


Jan. 17. 
of official inspection. 
damages. 154, Sales of machinery, etc. 
Right in general. 

Jan, 24. Chapter XIII. Time for delivery. 156, Time as vital element. 
expires. 1658, Various terms interpreted. 159, Contracts silent as to time. 
delivery time. 161, Tender after notice of cancellation. 162, Growing crops. 
Place for delivery. 163, In general. 164, Goods sold “delivered,” 
166, Buyer may waive place. 

Jan. 31, Chapter XV. Duty to obtain cars. 

Feb. 7. Chapter XVI. Tender of delivery. 168, Sufficiency of tender. 169, Excused by 
buyer’s repudiation, Chapter XVII. Price of goods. 170, When due. 171, Effect of invoice.’ 
172, Discount. 178, Payment in foreign currency. 174, Burden of proof, 175, Overpayment. 
Chapter XVIII. Transportation charges, etc. 176, F.o.b. sales. 177, Inclusion in price. 178, 
Changed destinations. 179, Variation in charges. 180, Refunded freight overcharges, 181, 
Demurrage charges and credits, etc. Chapter XIX. Excuses for nondelivery. 182, Excuses 
in general. 1838, Failure of source of supply. 184, Impossibility of performance. 

Feb. 14. Chapter XIX (continued). 185, Destruction of plant, etc. 186, Burdensome 
contracts. 187, Interruption of transportation. 188, Inability to secure cars or steamer. 
189, Misdelivery by carrier. 

Feb. 21. Chapter XIX (continued). 190, War conditions. 191, Insolvency of buyer. 
192, Failure to give shipping instructions. 193, Time for giving instructions. 

Feb. 28. Chapter XX. Risks pending actual delivery. 194, In general. 
certain terms. 

March 21. 
completed, 

March 28. Chapter XX (continued). 
ments when draft is rejected. 


157, When time 
160, Extending 

Chapter XIV. 
165, Under f.o.b. contracts. 


167, In general. 


195, Effect of 


Chapter XX (continued). 196, F.o.b. contracts in general. 197, Loading not 


198, Order shipments in general. 199, Order ship- 


April 11. Chapter XX (continued). 200, C.i.f. contracts. 201, Deterioration of goods 
in transit. 
April 18. Chapter XXI. Rescission by buyer. 202, Grounds for rescission in general. 203, 


204, Premature demand for payment. 205, Deficient condition 
207, Waiver of right to rescind. 


Breach of contract by seller. 
of goods. 206, Government regulations affecting contract. 
208, Necessity for entire rescission, 

May 9. Chapter XXI (continued). 209, Entire and severable contracts. 210, Contracts 
excluding rescission rights. Chapter XXII. Actions for nondelivery. 211, Buyer’s remedies. 
212, Measure of damages in general. 213, Place of delivery as basis. 214, C.i.f. contracts. 
215, Order shipments. 


May 16. Chapter XXII (continued). 216, Time as an element, in general. 217, Extended 
time for delivery. 218, Contracts silent as to delivery time. 
May 30. Chapter XXII (continued). 219, Anticipatory breach by seller. 220, Same 


brand or grade as basis. 221, Quantity as to which damages are assessed. 222, Buyer’s duty 
to minimize loss. 228, Special damages. 224, Nominal damages. 225, Proving damage. 
226, Breach of contract by buyer. 227, Buyer’s ability to complete contract. 228, Enforce- 
ment of claim by counterclaim. 

June 6. Chapter XXIII. Rescission by seller. 229, Breach by buyer as ground, in gen- 
eral, 230, Buyer’s rejection of installment tendered. 231, Nonpayment of price. 232, False 
credit statements. 233, Insolvency of buyer. 234, Waiver of breach. 

June 20. Chapter XXIV. Breach of contract by the buyer. 235, Acts constituting breach. 
236, Evidence as to ground of breach. 237, Seller’s remedies. 238, Measure of damages, 
in general. 

July 4. Chapter XXIV (continued). 
delivery. 240, When delivery time is not specified. 


239, Market value at contract time and place of 
241, When goods are lost. 242, Wheat 


cost as element of flour contract damages. 

July 18. 
Requisites of resale. 
sales. 
and cancellation of contracts. 


Chapter XXIV _ (continued). 243, Miscellaneous incidental expenses. 244, 
245, Evidence as to values. Chapter XXV. Miscellaneous aspects of 
246, Nature of transaction. 247, Title to flour sold conditionally. 248, Modification 
249, Passing of title. 
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Aug. 1. Chapter XXV (continued). 
Purchase from one having no title. 


Burden of proof in lawsuits. 
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250, Against whom contract is enforceable. 251 
252, Testimony as to decedent’s declarations. 253 


PART II. TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS 


Aug. 15. Chapter XXVI. 
duty. 255, Reasonable regulations may 
Enforcement of rights by courts. 
cars, in general. 260, Suitability of cars. 

Aug. 22. Chapter XXVI (continued). 
acts. 
shippers. 264, Discrimination, in general. 


Expediting shipments. 268, Milling-in-transit privileges. 
272, Payment of claims, 


As to charges. 271, Haulage allowances. 
sites. 

Aug. 29. 
commerce commences. 
278, Extending intrastate shipments. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 


NOTE.—Other phases of interstate com- 
merce are discussed in other chapters of this 
book dealing with Taxation, Corporations, 
Connecting Carriers, etc. 


Chapter XXVIII. 


SECTION 274. POWER OF CONGRESS 


“The Congress shall have power. . . 
to regulate commerce . . . among the 
several states.” 

Perhaps the framers of the Federal 
Constitution did not foresee what broad 
authority would be claimed under this 
brief provision of the national bulwark. 
Certain it is that the full scope of the 
clause has not yet been definitely fixed, 
for it was as recently as 1918 that four of 
the nine justices of the highest court of 
the land dissented from a majority hold- 
ing that this clause is not broad enough 
to support the child labor act of Sept. 
1, 1916. 

This law, which would have applied 
theoretically to the milling industry, al- 
though probably not to any great extent 
in actual practice, purported to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of the products of any mill, factory or 
mine in which, within 30 days prior to re- 
moval, children under the age of 14 were 
employed, or children under 16 were em- 
ployed more than eight hours a day or 
more than six days in any week. In the 
case of Hammer vs. Dagenhart, 38 Sup. 
Ct. 529, it is held by the United States 
Supreme Court that the act was uncon- 
stitutional, as an invasion of the police 
powers of the several states. 

The majority opinion pointed out that 
the acts of Congress forbidding inter- 
state commerce in impure food and drugs 
and lottery tickets, the transportation of 
women for immoral purposes, and other 
similar measures, all of which have been 
sustained as valid exercise of the powers 
of the Congress under the Constitution, 
apply where “the use of interstate trans- 
portation was necessary to the accom- 
plishment of harmful results.” 

Distinguishing the child labor act, the 
court adds: “The act in its effect does 
not regulate transportation among the 
states, but aims to standardize the ages 
at which children may be employed in 
mining and manufacturing within the 
states. The goods shipped are themselves 
harmless. . . . When offered for ship- 
ment, and before transportation begins, 
the labor of their production is over, and 
the mere fact that they were intended for 
interstate commerce transportation does 
not make their production subject to fed- 
eral control under the commerce power. 

. . The making of goods and the min- 
ing of coal are not commerce. . . . Over 
interstate transportation, or its incidents, 
the regulatory power of Congress is am- 
ple, but the production of articles in- 
tended for interstate commerce is a mat- 
ter of local regulation.” 

Argument advanced in support of the 
law, that it would protect the products of 
a state which has recognized the evils of 
child labor against competition with goods 
produced in another state which permits 
child labor, was disposed of on the ground 
that there is no constitutional power vest- 
ed in Congress to require the states to 
exercise their police power so as to pre- 
vent possible unfair competition. 

“Many causes may co-operate to give 
one state, by reason of local laws or con- 
ditions, an economic advantage over oth- 
ers,” said the court. “The commerce 
clause was not intended to ere Congress 
a general authority to equalize such con- 
ditions. . . . The grant of power to Con- 
gress over the subject of interstate com- 
merce was to enable it to regulate such 
commerce; and not to give it authority 
to control the states in their exercise of 
the police power over local trade and 
manufacture.” 





Duties as to shipping facilities. 
be enforced. 256, Validity of embargoes. 25 
258, Spur track facilities. n 


261, Orders for cars. 
263, Damages recoverable for breach of duty. Chapter XXVII. 
265, Discrimination in allotment of cars, 264, 


276, Relation to foreign commerce. 
279, State interference. 


254, General aspects of the 


= 


259, Duties as to furnishi g 
262, Reciprocal demurrage 
Discrimination against 


269, Reshipping privileges, 279 


273, Lease of industrial 


Interstate commerce. 274, Power of Congress. 275, When 
r 


277, Effect of stoppage in transit, 


SECTION 275. WHEN COMMERCE COMMENCES 


Since the federal government has the 
right to control interstate commerce to 
the exclusion of conflicting state laws, 
it follows that it is often an important 
matter to determine just when interstate 
commerce begins in the production of 
flour or other manufactured commodities, 
And it is just as interesting to learn 
that the courts are in perfect disagree- 
ment on that point, as shown by the de- 
cision of Judge Faris, of the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, in the case of Herket 
& Meisel Trunk Co. et al vs. United 
Leatherworkers’ International Union, 268 
Fed. 662. 


The main point decided in this case is 
that a manufacturer is to be regarde«! as 
engaged in interstate commerce as to 
goods which have not yet been compl: ‘ely 
manufactured, as well as those that are 


actually being placed in interstate transit, 
if the embryo goods are intended for in- 
terstate commerce, for the purpose of 
holding striking trade unionists liablc for 
conspiracy in restraint of trade uuder 
the federal antitrust act, in interfering 
with the manufacturing operations. 

Judge Faris reached this conclusion 
under control of precedents laid down 
by a superior tribunal in similar cases 
decided by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, in opposition to his 
own view that such cases should be ygovy- 
erned by the principle applied in a. case 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, under a question as to when in- 
terstate commerce began, for the purpose 
of determining the validity of the federal 
child labor law of 1916, which was de- 
clared to be void as interfering with 
state regulation of manufactures. (uot- 
ing from the supreme court decision and 
proceeding further, Judge Faris said: 

“‘Over interstate transportation, or its 
incidents, the regulatory power of Con- 
gress is ample, but the production of arti- 
cles intended for interstate commerce is 
a matter of local regulation. “When the 
commerce begins is determined, not by 
the character of the commodity, nor by 
the intention of the owner to transfer it 
to another state for sale, nor by his 
preparation of it for transportation, but 
by its actual delivery to a common car- 
rier for transportation, or the actual 
commencement of its transfer to another 
state.” Mr. Justice Jackson, In re 
Greene, 52 Fed. 113. This principle has 
been recognized often in this court. Coe 
vs. Errol, 116 U.S. 517; Bacon vs. IIli- 
nois, 227 U.S. 504, and cases cited. If 
it were otherwise, all manufacture in- 
tended for interstate shipment woul« be 
brought under federal control, to the 
practical exclusion of the authority of the 
states—a result certainly not contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, when they vested in Congress autlior- 
ity to regulate commerce among the 
states. Kidd vs. Pearson, 128 U.S.’ 

“The above well-known and well-set!!ed 
definition, touching when articles made 
in one state and intended for sale in 
another begin their travels toward such 
other state, so as to bring them within 
the constitutional power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, ordinarily 
would be regarded as conclusive upon the 
courts in construing the language used 
in the first section of the Sherman auti- 
trust law. 

“If the matter were one of the [irst 
impression in this circuit, I would feel 
constrained to agree with counsel for ‘e- 
fendants, and to hold that the above well- 
settled definition touching when _inicr- 
state commerce begins ought to be ap- 
plied to that term, as used in the Sher- 
man antitrust act. But the matter is not 
one of the first impression in this circuit. 
Therefore it is my duty, regardless of 
my personal views or convictions which 
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I may hold ~ os the subject, to defer to 
and follow what I am torced to consider 
the view taken by the circuit court of 
appeals of the eighth circuit.” 


RELATION TO FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


A shipment from a point in this coun- 
try to a point abroad, or the reverse, is 
controlled, so far as concerns that portion 
of the transportation which is interstate, 
by the interstate commerce law, and the 
rules, forms of contract, and classifica- 
tions established in pursuance of that law, 
according to a holding made by the ap- 
pellate division of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Burke vs. Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 166 N. Y. Supp. 100. 


secTION 277. 


section 276. 


EFFECT OF STOPPAGE IN 
TRANSIT 


The interstate character of a shipment 
is fixed by the making of a contract for 
transportation from a point in one state 
to a point in another, and is not changed 
by the fact that the goods may be stopped 
in transit by the shipper and unloaded 
before leaving the state where the ship- 
ment originated. (Farmers’ Grain Co. 
ys, Illinois Central Railroad Co., 201 Ill. 
App. 261.) 


EXTENDING INTRASTATE 
SHIPMENTS 


secriON 278. 


A shipment of grain from a Nebraska 
point to a Kansas point for delivery to 
the order of the shippers, with directions 
to “notify C. V. Fisher Grain Co., care 
of Santa Fe, for shipment,” under which 
the grain company, doing business in 
Kansas City, Mo., there obtained an ex- 
change bill of lading calling for delivery 
by the Santa Fe at a second Kansas 
point, must be regarded as a continuous 
interstate shipment from the point of 
origin hy the Carmack amendment to the 
interstate commerce act, and is not af- 
fected by a rule of law in force in Kan- 
sas under which an innocent holder of a 
bill of lading is accorded broader rights 
than the shipper could assert. 

In other words, the exchange bill of 
lading extending the transportation be- 
tween the two Kansas points did not in- 
volve a distinct shipment in intrastate 
commerce. This is the gist of the deci- 
sion announced by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Harold vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., wherein a decision of the Kansas 
supreme court was reversed, (36 Sup. 
Ct. 665.) 

Plaintiff bought the shipment from the 
grain company after that company took 
up the original bill of lading, assuming, 
as the exchange bill of lading indicated, 
that the shipment was in transit from 
Kansas City, whereas it was several days 
before the car arrived at Topeka from 
Nebraska and was forwarded from 
there, resulting in plaintiff's customer 
refusing to receive the grain. It was 
then that plaintiff sued the Santa Fe for 
damages on account of the delay, but 
that road pleaded that, under the terms 
of the substitute bill of lading, it was 
not liable for the delay which occurred 
on the line of the first carrier. 

On the other hand, the Kansas su- 
preme court upheld plaintiff's contention 
that, as a purchaser of the bill of lading 
for value, he was entitled to rely upon 
an assumption that the shipment had 
been received by the defendant at the 
date the bill of lading was issued, and, 
therefore, to recover for the unreason- 
able delay in delivery resulting from 
concealment of the fact that the car was 
still in transit in Nebraska. 

But the United States Supreme Court 
held, as above indicated, that the ship- 
ment must be regarded as a through one, 
and that the state court’s ruling was at 
variance with the rule governing inter- 
state shipments: that plaintiff could 
claim no rights as an innocent holder of 
the exchange bill of lading not available 
to the original shipper, who.would have 
ad no claim against the deliverying car- 
tier for delay caused solely on the line 
of the initial carrier. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co. won a 
new trial in a suit brought by the 
Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Co., Gor- 
am, Kansas, to recover penalties under 
the Kansas statutes for delay in furnish- 
ing cars for grain shipments. The Kan- 
Sas supreme court reversed a judgment 
for $2,085 in favor of the plaintiff, on 
the ground that errors were committed 


by the trial judge in submitting the case 
to the jury. (175 Pac. 599.) 

The principal questions in the case 
pertained to a dispute as to whether the 
cars were ordered for interstate ship- 
ments; the Kansas reciprocal demur- 
rage law having no application, of 
course, to interstate transportation. On 
a point as to whether the milling-in- 
transit privilege under which the ship- 
ments were made converted the transac- 
o— into interstate commerce, the court 
said: 

“The evidence tended to show that the 
plaintiff’s shipments were made to a 
milling point; that the plaintiff's connec- 
tion with the shipments ceased at that 
point; that the privilege was given to 
the customer, or the shipper from the 
milling point, and not to the plaintiff; 
that it received no direct benefit from 
that privilege; and that the plaintiff did 
not know where any of the shipments 
finally went. A shipment from a point 
in Kansas to a milling point in Kansas, 
where the connection of the shipper with 
the shipment absolutely ceases, is not an 
part of interstate commerce, although 
the consignee may take advantage of the 
milling-in-transit privilege.” 

The errors on which a new trial was 
awarded consisted in the trial judge’s 
exclusion of evidence tending to show 
that some of the cars in question were 
actually ordered for interstate ship- 
ments, and in refusing to instruct the 
jury concerning the interstate features 
of the case. 


SECTION 279. STATE INTERFERENCE 


The Oklahoma supreme court has de- 
nied the power of the state corporation 
commission to require a railway company 
to designate a point on its right of way 
for the location of a portable grain ele- 
vator by a particular shipper and to spot 
cars there for loading of outbound ship- 
ments, when the effect of the order 
would be to obstruct interstate com- 
merce by interfering with the movement 
of cars to and from elevators perma- 
nently near the right of way, and with 
the loading of cars by track shippers. 


BARNES ON PRICE FIXING 


President of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Says Legislation Cannot Deal Ef- 
fectively with Market Value of Wheat 


Legislative price fixing of wheat can- 
not be effected by law across 3,000 miles 
of wheat raising territory, with yields 
ranging 5@50 bus per acre, in the opin- 
ion of Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as expressed in an article en- 
titled “Dollar Wheat” in the current 
number of The Nation’s Business. Mr. 
Barnes, who was head of the United 
States Grain Corporation during the war, 
is closely in touch with the wheat situ- 
ation, and it was upon his suggestion 
that the joint committee on wheat re- 
search was recently organized to investi- 
gate the whole wheat position. 

Mr. Barnes points out that war stabili- 
zation of wheat was possible through the 
abnegation of the established agencies of 
grain handling and milling, am by their 
voluntary co-operation, and by the exe- 
cution of 35,000 individual contracts en- 
listing the very processes of business as 
a war effort, to their own prejudice. 
This action of the affected trades, he 
says, could not be secured without the 
war motive of sacrifice. 

“Moreover,” Mr. Barnes continues, “no 
human judgment could suggest a price 
at which there would be anything like 
universal acceptance by the farm; and 
the farm itself should be the last one 
to establish the precedent of fixing farm 
products at any relation with a theoreti- 
cal commodity index, for that precedent 
established by the farm would be used 
many times afterward to their distinct 
prejudice and loss. If the public treas- 
ury should be called upon to establish 
wheat at $1.50 because the commodity 
index was the theoretical 150 per cent 
of the pre-war, would the 75 per cent of 
the consumers whose taxes replenish that 
treasury consent that, at the same time, 
cotton should be 200 or 250 per cent, 
or wool 200 or 250 per cent? In the 
end the farm would sacrifice.far more 
than it could gain in this period of tem- 
porary and partial distress. 

“If there are real sound and effective 
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suggestions and efforts which can be 
made to tide over this period the joint 
committee on wheat research, made up 
of sane and responsible leaders, can be 
trusted to suggest them, and to help 
bring them into action. After all means 
for home aid are exhausted it will re- 
main true, as repeatedly declared by 
American business conviction, that the 
day of full opportunity for the Ameri- 
can farm will come most quickly with the 
restoration of normal conditions and nor- 
mal buying power in the great markets 
of Europe.” 

Mr. Barnes points out that “dollar 
wheat” does not speak the same language 
of farm returns to the great areas east 
of the Mississippi River, where crop ro- 
tation, diversification, favorable soil and 
climatic condition produce state aver- 
ages of 25 and 30 bus to the acre as 
does the same dollar wheat to the farmer 
of the semiarid West, where heat and 
drouth return a paltry 6, 8, or 10 bus to 
the acre. 

“Crop diversification,” Mr. Barnes 
goes on to say, “means more than safe- 
guarding the farmer’s eggs by placing 
them in more than one basket. It means 
soil maintenance and renewal by mixed 
farming, which includes stock raising; 
more than that, it means an opportunity 
for the farmer to engage his full time in 
farm labors of various kinds which re- 
sult in some measure of earnings such as 
is not possible in single crop production, 
where the farmer’s full time cannot pos- 
sibly be enlisted to advantage. 

“‘Costs of production’ cannot be ap- 
plied in terms of bushel output, but must 
be based, rather, on acreage earnings 
of farm. From this aspect it is quite 
probable that the farmer this year of 
Missouri and Illinois, of New York and 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the great 
area stretching between the Mississippi 
River and the Atlantic seaboard, has se- 
cured such stability of crop yields that, 
while ‘dollar wheat’ certainly does not 
spell abundant prosperity, it would, ap- 
parently, at least not mean out-of-pocket 
expense. 

“To the farmer in that area, dollar 
wheat means marking time until the day 
when a stimulated domestic consumption 
and the restoration of a stabilized farm 
demand as well would again represent 
to him an opportunity for substantial 
earnings on grain production such as 
visited him during the era of war prices.” 

Despite the decline in the price of 
wheat, Mr. Barnes says, the aggregate 
gross receipts for all farm products this 
year will probably exceed last year’s by 
upward of $1,000,000,000, and will be 
more than $2,000,000,000 in excess of the 
year before. “These are aggregate farm 
receipts which indicate, treating agricul- 
ture as a whole, an enlarged buying and 
spending power; and they must be reck- 
oned with, that one may not be misled 
by the undoubted distress of certain sec- 
tions of our farming industry,” Mr. 
Barnes says. 

In discussing the question of a pro- 
tective tariff as it relates to the wheat 
situation, Mr. Barnes says: “It is well, 
too, at this time to submit to analysis 
the statement often made that the farm- 
er must sell his wheat in a market in 
which the protective import duty plays no 
part for him, while that same protec- 
tive duty obliges him to pay for those 
things he buys the higher level of prices 
on which the higher wage scales of our 
working classes are maintained. 

“So complicated are the processes of 
manufacture and production and distri- 
bution, affected by the tariff, that it is no 
easy task to value the service of a pro- 
tective tariff either as to industries af- 
fected or the extent and the relationship 
of that influence, but it plainly does 
not square with the present fact to state 
that protective duty on wheat is of no 
benefit to the American farmer, because 
in the American Northwest, where crop 
yields have been most favorably af- 
fected this year and, therefore, the need 
of adequate price is most insistent, the 
effect of this protection against similar 
qualities of wheat produced just across 
the intangible line of the Canadian bor- 
der is clearly marked. 

“For instance, the new crop of north- 
western spring wheat of strong milling 
qualities has advanced in price recently 
in the Minneapolis market until today it 
could be sold for fall delivery at $1.15 
per bu. The same quality wheat of 
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equal milling value for fall delivery in 
the Winnipeg market will not bring over 
95c at the time this comparison is writ- 
ten. 

“So it is a fair statement that, in 
respect to certain sections of America 
and certain qualities of wheat, the pres- 
ent protective duty is helping to secure 
for our growers a price which partly 
rests on that protection. The industrial 
section of our country, fully employed, 
will not grudge this price assistance 
particularly to those sections in our 
Northwest where unfavorable crop re- 
sults this year have intensified the need.” 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the. wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 











co Wheat———, _-———-Rye ‘ 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1923*... 58,258 793 14 5,234 65 12 
.. 61,630 862 14 6,210 95 15 
63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 

61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 

75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 

59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 

45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 

52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 

60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 

53,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 

50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 

45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 

49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 

45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 

44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 

47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 

45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 

47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 

47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 

44,075 6552 12 1,793 27 15 

49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 

46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 

-..- 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 522 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12@ 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85t 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 


*Aug. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 


for the period. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 








om Corn —. Oats ~ 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 
40,768 1,316 32 
40,693 1,215 30 
45,495 1,078 24 
42,491 1,496 35 


Acres bus acre 
103,112 2,982 29 
1922... 102,428 2,891 28 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 
1910... 104,035 2,886 28 


1909... 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 $2,344 807 25 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902.... 94,044 2,624 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.... 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.... 83,321 2,105 26 27,366 809 30 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 7381 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.... 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.... 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.... 76,205 2,060 27 26,582 738 29 
1890.... 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 524 20 
1889.... 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 762 27 
1888.... 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 26 
1886 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85+. 60,743 1.537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75t. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 «628 

*Aug. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





The Vienna municipal warehouses 
which are situated along the Danube 
have been an important factor, especially 
since the war, in making .Vienna the 
greatest commercial and transit port on 
the Danube. These warehouses not only 
serve as an Austrian food distributing 
base, but more especially as an interna- 
tional center for the exchange of goods of 
all kinds. 
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GROWING TIME 


There has been considerable comment 
from both sides of the line on the fact 
that Canadian exports of flour in June 
exceeded those of the United States. 
Actually, this fact was of no great sig- 
nificance, but it has an arresting interest 
for millers and has furnished food for 
quite a little discussion. 

Obviously, the handicaps placed upon 
the United States milling industry by 
the present tariff, assisted by increasing 
production of hard spring wheat in 
Canada, are shifting the foreign demand 
for flour to this side of the line. As 
matters stand, the alternatives for the 
United States seem to be either to bring 
the wheat to the mills or else see the mills 
move to the wheat. The latter result 
may follow any extreme prolongation of 
present policies and conditions, 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Sales of flour to domestic buyers this 
week were moderately good for this time 
of year, and indications of greater activ- 
ity are not wanting. Mills are mostly 
running part time. Evidence of a rising 
demand for flour is accumulating. Bear 
sentiment is not so evident, and the 
course of wheat in the last few days is 
giving many buyers concern. Domestic 
prices for springs have not changed, but 
mills are sticking firmly to the list, and 
Friday’s advance in wheat may bring an 
advance over the week end. 

Winter wheat flour is in better supply 
since new crop wheat came into the mar- 
ket, but as deliveries are still light no 
great quantity of flour is yet to be had. 
There is a good inquiry from home and 
export buyers, but their prices are gen- 
erally too low. Better figures are ex- 
pected later. 

Quotations on Aug. 25: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40 and first clears 
$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 
10c bbl for net cash. Ontario soft win- 
ter patents, secondhand jute bags, $4.45 
@4.55 bbl, car lots, basis Montreal. 

British and foreign buyers are in the 
market for considerable quantities of 
Canadian flour. Offers are reaching mills 
in increasing numbers and quantities, but 
buyers’ prices are always too low to ob- 
tain acceptance. Some of the largest 
milling companies are practically out of 
the market, not accepting any of the 
business coming forward. They have 
definite ideas as to values, and are pre- 
pared to wait for buyers to catch up. 
In the absence of any steady business, 
quotations are more or less unreliable. 
Asking prices for straight spring wheat 
patents range 36s@37s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, September seaboard loading, 34s 
6d@35s October, and 34@35s November. 
Buyers’ cables are shillings under these 
prices. Ontario winter straights are not 
selling either, as cable offers are too 
low. Around 32s 6d per 280 lbs, cotton, 
is being offered. 

Brokers buying spring straights for 
export are offering mills $5.25 bbl, bulk, 
and for winters $4.30@4.40, bulk, sea- 
board basis. 

MILLFEED 

A lot of Canadian millfeed is crossing 
the line into the United States. New 
York, Boston and similar markets are 
steady buyers at better prices than are 
to be had in home markets. Production 


in Canada is limited, and will be until 
Bran is 


new crop grinding is active. 





selling at $25@26 ton and shorts at $28 
@29, in mixed cars with flour, bags in- 
cluded, delivered, Ontario points, net 
cash terms. 
WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is offering more 
freely,, but not in sufficient quantities to 
start up many flour mills. Exporters are 
competing with mills for the limited of- 
ferings and are able to bid the best 
prices. Country mills are paying farm- 
ers 93@95c bu for No. 2 red or white 
commercial, in wagon lots at their doors, 
while car lot buyers are paying 98c@$l1 
for this quality, on track, country points. 

No. 1 northern spring wheat from the 
West has become scarce, and stocks at 
Bay ports are cleaned up. As soon as 
it was known that the western crop had 
suffered damage and that grading was 
not showing good milling quality, pre- 
mium prices began to be paid for old 
crop northern grades, and this has now 
reached 18c or more over the option. A 
nominal price to Ontario mills would be 
$1.31 bu for No. 1 northern, on track, 
Bay ports, or exactly 10c over the price 
of a week ago. 

CEREALS 


Cereal mills are beginning to get some 
new crop oats, and greater activity is 
looked for. Unfortunately, the Ontario 
crop is a failure, and the oatmeal mills 
of Ontario will have to depend on the 
West for their raw material. There is a 
better inquiry for these goods, especially 
for export, and the new crop year prom- 
ises to be a great improvement on the 
one now closing. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $5.90 bbl of 180 Ibs, in jute 90’s, mixed 
cars, delivered Ontario points; oatmeal, 
$6.50 bbl of 196 lbs, in jute 98's. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New crop Ontario oats are offering at 
40c bu, country points. This is about the 
only local grain to be had. Most of the 
demand for oats is being supplied with 
shipments from the West. American 
corn is also coming into Ontario steadily. 
Quotations: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats, 52c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 9ic, United States funds, 
track, Bay ports. Standard screenings, 
$22 ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, a reduction of 50c. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

There is no change in rates from Ca- 
nadian ports. Flour space to the United 
Kingdom for August-September holds at 
19¢ per 100 lbs and for October-Novem- 
ber at 20c; Leith, Hull and Newcastle 
20c, and Dundee 22c. Continental rates: 
Rotterdam and Hamburg, August-Sep- 
tember, 17c, Copenhagen 26c, and Hel- 
singfors 29c. 


A MILLING ENGINEER 


J. S. Barker, who was mechanical su- 
perintendent of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., for many years, and latterly 
vice president of that company, has de- 
cided to remain in Toronto, though he is 
not now actively engaged with the Maple 
Leaf company. He will keep up his in- 
terest in his former occupation by act- 
ing as consulting milling engineer, and 
his services will be at the disposal of 
any Canadian or American miller who 
may wish to consult an authority on 
matters relating to mill building and 
equipment. 


DOMINION MILLERS’ MEETING 


The Dominion Millers’ Association will 
hold its thirty-seventh annual meeting in 
Toronto on Aug. 29. In addition to the 
programme of business, members will be 
entertained at dinner and there will be 
other social features. The Woods Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., is providing transportation to 
carry all members from its uptown place 


of meeting to the grounds of the Toronto 
Exhibition. 

The programme of business includes 
the usual reports and addresses, some 
of the latter being on subjects of high- 
est importance to the millers of Ontario, 
to which group most of the members be- 
long. M. A. Pollock, manager Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., will speak 
on the outlook for export flour trade 
from Ontario mills, a subject that is of 
most vital importance to every country 
miller in this province. Mr. Pollock is 
an authority whose observations on such 
a subject should be well worth hearing. 


STRATFORD MILL REBUILDING 


As previously reported, the McLeod 
Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., in- 
tends carrying on business as usual in 
spite of its recent loss by fire. Though 
its mill building proper was mostly de- 
stroyed, the elevator and some other 
parts of the plant are still intact, and it 
will rebuild the lost portion as quickly 
as possible and will continue in business 
in the meantime. Means will be found 
for keeping up regular supplies of its 
well-known brands of flour. A. C. Mc- 
Leod, who controls this company, is one 
of the most competent members of the 
Canadian milling trade, and there would 
have been general regret should his re- 
cent fire loss have proved irreparable. 


NOTES 


It is reported from Woodstock, Ont., 
that the Peerless Cereal Mills, Ltd., is 
reorganizing after its recently announced 
assignment. 

H. T. Darnbrough, who has been long 
known to Ontario millers as well versed 
in all matters relating to freight rates 
on flour, and who now represents C. H. 
Sprague & Son, shipowners, Boston, in 
this territory, has opened an office at 43 
Scott Street, and is doing a nice busi- 
ness for United States Shipping Board 
boats in this territory. 

Canadian millers are finding the new 
law with regard to millfeed rather dras- 
tic. However, they recognize the force 
of the government’s argument that, since 
so many were breaking the former law, 
it was necessary that something should 
be done to stop these practices. As 
matters stand, millers are not allowed to 
mix any mill screenings whatever with 
millfeed. 

It is reported from the West that 
American lake vessel owners will get 
around the difficulty created by the new 
Canadian lake freights law by taking de- 
livery of wheat for shipment to Buffalo 
at Duluth. As a matter of fact this law 
is likely to boost Duluth considerably at 
the expense of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, all of which goes to show that 
trade laughs at man made laws. 

The grain harvest of Ontario is reach- 
ing a finish. The best crop of grain was 
winter wheat. This is excellent in qual- 
ity and quantity. Oats and other coarse 
grains are poor crops, and in some parts 
farmers have not found their oats worth 
threshing. Fortunately, there is plenty 
of hay, and with the assistance of the 
western provinces in the matter of 
coarse grains, Ontario feeding interests 
will probably get along nicely. 


When Fred Sampson, who was ar- 
rested last week for threatening to kill 
his former employer, H. E. Trent, man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co. at Toronto, 
unless he was given $1,000, came up for 
trial, Mr. Trent himself pleaded the 
cause of the guilty man and begged the 
judge to let him off, promising that he 
sae +4 help him to lead a better life, and 
if necessary would advance money to 


tide him over present difficulties. 
The Canadian trade commisioner in 





Cape Town, South Africa, states that a 
new law governing weights and meas- 
ures is now in effect in that country, 
It provides that weights shown on pack- 
ages must be the net weight of conicnts, 
and that flour bags labeled 98 lbs or any 
other amount must contain that much 
flour, exclusive of weight of package. 
Canadian millers who do business in 
South Africa would be well advised to 
note this fact. 

The Home Bank of Canada announced 
suspension of payment on Aug. 17. This 
is one of the smaller banks of this «oun- 
try, but was important in that its )usi- 
ness was fairly widespread throuyhout 
the dominion and its customers inc! uded 
a lot of middle-class and smaller ac- 
counts. The paid-up capital stock of 
bank is $2,000,000. The total de)osits 
were around $17,000,000, of whicl ¥12- 
000,000 were in the savings departient. 
So far as is known none of the niillers 
of this part of Canada did their banking 
with the suspended institution. (nder 


the Canadian law the process of licwida- 
tion will proceed in an orderly m:nner 
and creditors will have the assurance of 
strict supervision of all these operations 


at minimum cost. The notes of the bank 
are not affected, as these are under pub- 
lic guaranty and may be accepted at 
par wherever presented. 


WINNIPEG 
Flour prices have advanced 20 bbl, 
jute, after a week of steadily climbing 
wheat prices. The flour situation is 
showing a steady improvement, and there 


is an optimistic spirit abroad throughout 
the trade. Orders of a very satisfactory 
nature have been booked for export ac- 
count, and domestic business is active in 
a normal way for this season of the 
year. New crop wheat movement is 
slow, and little grain of milling quality 


is yet available. Local millers are pay- 
ing high premiums, and it is possible that 
some of the large plants may be obliged 
to close down for a time, to enable them 
to accumulate sufficient wheat to fill 
flour orders now on hand. 

For delivery at points between [ort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at 46.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and _ first 
clears at $5.10, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c bbl over this )asis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10 
@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
supplies in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Prices for bran and shorts have ad- 
vanced $1 ton. Demand is active. | rge 
shipments are being made by we:iern 
plants to points in eastern Canada; in- 
deed, the bulk of the western output is 
now being absorbed by eastern maricts. 
Quotations: at points in Manitoba, “as- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $23 ton 
and shorts $25, in mixed cars with flour; 
interior British Columbia points, !ran 
$27 and shorts $29; Pacific Coast po nts, 
bran $28 and shorts $30. 


WHEAT 


Crop news is still the dominating | ac- 
tor in this market and, on receip! of 
frost and other adverse reports, pices 
have advanced daily. The close, Aug. 24; 
showed a gain of more than 4c over the 
previous day. Trading has been limited, 
and must necessarily remain so until ew 
crop wheat moves in greater volume. 
Very little wheat of contract grade is 
yet coming through, and while millers 
and exporters have been keen buyers of 
all offerings of high grades, nothing !ike 
sufficient to fill demand is yet available. 
The highest grade this year will prob- 
ably be threshed in Alberta, and as crops 
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there are late, it may be some time be- 
fore the best wheat is procurable in 
large quantities. The following are the 
rices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 


o—Futures— 


Cash Oct. ec. 
Aug. 20 ..-+-eees $1.15% $ .99% $ .97% 
Aug. 21 .---++++> 1.16% 1.00% .98 
Aug. 22 .+ sere: 1.17% 1.00% 98% 
Aug. 23 .--++eees 1.17% 1.00% 98% 
Aug. 24 ----+-++- 1.21% 1.04% 1.01% 
Aug. 25 «+--+ e+- 1.22% 1.04% 1.01% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg are 
now showing an increasing amount of 
new crop, much of which is taking the 
special grades established to take care 
of rusted grain. During the current 
week, receipts averaged 94 cars per day, 
compared with 57 a week ago, and 170 
for the corresponding period last year. 


OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal remains dull. Prices have made a 
slight advance, and rolled oats, in 80-lb 
cotton bags, are now quoted at $2.90. 
Oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton bags, is 25 per 
cent over rolled oats, to the wholesale 
trade at Winnipeg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grains market is dull, on 
account of light stocks. Exporters con- 
tinue to take the odd cars of oats and 
parley which are being offered. Prices 
are fvirly steady. ‘There is very little 
inquiry for rye and flaxseed. Buyers in 
all departments are awaiting further 
crop evelopments. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadiin western oats, 47%c bu; barley, 
55%_c; rye, 6514¢; flaxseed, $2.06%,. 

NOTES 

W. \\. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has 
been visiting his company’s plant at Kee- 
watin, Ont., is back in Winnipeg. He 
expects to return east shortly, after vis- 
iting in Minneapolis and Chicago. 

Messrs. Cloutier, Emslie, Gibbons and 
Dowling, members of the staff of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, are visiting in Winnipeg. 
They expect to make an extensive trip 
to other Canadian and United States 
points before returning to eastern Can- 
ada. 

According to statements made by Sas- 
katchewan binder twine dealers, the sale 
of that commodity this season is the 
heaviest in the history of the province, 
with the exception of 1915. It is esti- 
mated that the total amount used in 
Saskatchewan this year will be between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 lbs. The pres- 
ent average price is 131,c. 

In spite of the extremely large number 
of harvesters constantly arriving from 
Great Britain and eastern Canada for 
work in the prairie grain fields, a short- 
age of labor is threatened at many west- 
ern points, where a sudden change in 
weather conditions has made harvesting 
operations general. It is estimated that 
the West still requires an additional 
9,000 men, 5,000 of whom are needed in 
Saskatchewan. Manitoba lacks approxi- 
mately 500 men, and Alberta 3,500. 


A meeting of the board of grain com- 
missioners is to be held at Winnipeg, 
Aug. 30, when recommendations relating 
to country elevator tariffs and regula- 
tions will be made by members of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
Negotiations are now in progress be- 
tween the pool committee and the North 
West Grain Dealers’ Association, deal- 
ing with the question of elevator accom- 
modation for pool wheat. The organiz- 
ing of the provincial contract pool is go- 
ing ahead, and the work of revising con- 
ag form is said to be nearing comple- 
ion. 


Announcement is made here by the Ca- 
nadian railroad companies that in order 
to control the movement of grain to the 
port of Vancouver, and to avoid the pos- 
sibility of congestion at seaboard, no 
grain, either for domestic use or for ex- 
port, will be accepted for shipment to 
that port on and after Sept. 1, unless 
covered by permits issued by the rail- 
ways at point of origin. Such permits 
will be issued only to cover bona fide 
export contracts where steamer space is 
actually booked. Permits must be in 
Possession of shippers before cars are 
oaded, and requests for domestic per- 
mits must contain names of shippers and 
consignees, 

G. Rocx. 





VANCOUVER 

The recent strength in cash wheat has 
caused an advance of 50c bb! in bakers 
flour, and some very good buying by 
bakers is reported both prior to the 
advance and since. The price of first 
patents has not yet been advanced, and 
the trade is buying rather liberally, an- 
ticipating a higher level in this grade of 
flour, and also laying in a supply of old 
wheat flour which will sell at a consid- 
erable premium over the new flour when 
the latter begins to move. 

The export demand seems to have fall- 
en off, due no doubt to the recent 
strength in wheat prices. Oriental buy- 
ers evince no interest in Canadian flour 
at present levels. It is reported that 
approximately 1,000,000 bbls American 
flour have been sold to the Chinese mar- 
ket during the period when wheat prices 
were low and while the Canadian mills 
were rather nervous about selling flour, 
in view of the new farmers’ wheat pools. 

Oriental buyers on this side of the 
Pacific admit that prices are too high 
just now, and that when values come 
down to their ideas they will again enter 
the market. They appear quite confident 
that the present bulge is merely tem- 
porary, and forecast much lower prices 
when the western Canadian wheat begins 
to move freely, no matter how strongly 
organized the farmers’ wheat pools may 
be. They appear to be anxious to do 
business in Canadian hard spring wheat 
flour, but only at their own price. Euro- 
pean flour buyers show no inclination to 
buy flour at present prices, and no doubt 
financial conditions have considerable to 
do with their tardiness in coming into 
the market. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The wheat situation remains uncertain. 
Exporters cannot get wheat offered to 
them, and are unable to answer the in- 
quiries which they are receiving daily 
from oriental buyers, owing to the ef- 
forts of the prairie farmers to organize 
wheat pools. The United Kingdom and 
the Continent are not interested in wheat 
just now; if they were, exporters would 
be unable to sell or even quote prices. 
Local exporters expect the present un- 
satisfactory conditions to become more 
settled before the end of August, and 
anticipate that business will again be 
done in the old-fashioned way. There is 
a temporary lull in domestic wheat busi- 
ness, owing to the slow supply of local 
grain. 

Threshing operations are in progress, 
and farmers, during the fine weather, 
will not load and ship grain. Threshing 
in the upper country should be well over 
the first two weeks in September, pro- 
viding the weather permits, and ample 
supplies will then be forthcoming. Not- 
withstanding the temporary shortage the 
price has not advanced, and remains 
steady at $34@35 ton, sacked, delivered, 
Vancouver, according to sample. 

Reports from Alberta indicate a high 
grade crop is being harvested; the first 
deliveries at country elevators have all 
graded No. 1 northern, and the yield 
in southern Alberta is pretty well up to 
expectations. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Alberta oats are not quoted in Van- 
couver at present, and stocks of old oats 
are pretty well cleaned up. Local oats 
are selling at $25 ton, sacked, shipping 
points, or equal to $26.50@27, delivered, 
Vancouver. Dealers are not buying very 
freely, and the tendency is for easier 
prices. The yield in the lower Fraser 
valley is not quite as heavy as antici- 
pated, but the quality, color and weight 
leave nothing to be desired. 

Business in all kinds of cereals is ex- 
cellent.. A steady demand exists, and 
prices remain firm. Rolled oats and 
oatmeal manufactured from new local 
oats are expected on the market in the 
immediate future, and when these are 
available it is thought the price will ease 
off somewhat. 

MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are quoted at $25 and 
$27 ton, delivered,. Vancouver. There 
have been some odd cars of bran sold at 
$24, but for the most part list prices 
are being maintained. Some sales of 
millfeed for future shipment have been 
made at considerably lower prices, but 
the demand for immediate shipment is 
about able to absorb the available supply. 
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Inquiries for export for future ship- 
ment have a tendency to hold future 
shipment prices firmer. No export busi- 
ness has been reported yet, but inquiries 
are coming in continually, and have a 
stimulating effect on prices. The mills 
for the time being seem to be able to 
secure better prices in eastern Canada 
and the United States than by export- 
ing. 

freed flour is quite tight but is avail- 
able in reasonable quantities at $3.50 
per bbl. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The freight business is at a standstill; 
all old wheat stocks have been cleaned 
up, and new wheat will not be available 
for export until late in September. No 
space bookings have been made, awaiting 
the outcome of the farmers’ wheat pools. 
Meanwhile, shipping companies are com- 
ing down in their ideas, and freight is 
quoted at 30s for future months. This 
is 5s below what they began asking 
some time ago for new wheat space, and 
it is gratifying to exporters to see the 
rates down to a reasonable basis. 

NOTES 

Frank L. Davies, manager of the ex- 
port department of Vernon & Bucker- 
field, Vancouver, has returned from an 
extended trip through eastern Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 

Robert McKee, managing director of 
the Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, has left on a business trip 
to Winnipeg and Calgary. He is expect- 
ed back the first week in September. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

A tendency toward improvement in 
the demand for export has characterized 
the Montreal flour market during the 
past week. On no particular day was 
the increased activity very marked, but 
it was steadily continued. 

The home market remains steady and 
quiet. Prices are unchanged, with spring 
wheat first patents quoted at $6.90 bbl, 
seconds $6.40 and bakers $6.20, jute, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Business in winter wheat flour is small, 
and stocks are none too plentiful. New 
crop is quoted at $4.75@4.85 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track, and mixed cars 
of old and new at $4.95@5, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; winter wheat patents, 
$5.75@5.85 bbl, new cottons, ex-store. 

Millfeed business is restricted by the 
small supplies available. Bran is quoted 
at $25@26 ton, shorts $28@29, middlings 
$33@34 and moullie $38, with bags, ex- 
track. 

Rolled oats dull at $8@3.10 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. 


A BRITISH VISITOR 


Sir William E. Nicholls, president of 
the Spillers Milling Associated Indus- 
tries of Great Britain, spent only one 
week in Canada, and went no further 
than the city of Quebec. He had been 
in Quebec only a few days when he was 
recalled to England by a cable, the con- 
tents of which were not divulged. 

Cable and mail advices from England 
declared that, besides investigating mill- 
ing conditions in Canada generally, Sir 
William intended looking into the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a permanent 
connection with the milling industry 
here, by the construction of a new mill, 
by the introduction of British capital 
into some of the Canadian mills, or by 
an amalgamation of his English milling 
interests with some of the Canadian 
milling concerns. 

Whatever his plans, he does not seem 
to have made any arrangements, prior 
to his visit, with any of the Canadian 
millers. * None of the Montreal milling 
men know anything of his intentions, 
nor had they any appointments with him. 

Sir William let it be understood that 
in returning so abruptly to England he 
was not abandoning his Canadian proj- 
ects, but would probably return at a 
later date. 

NOTES 

The Nut Krust System of Bakeries, 
Ltd., has been incorporated in Montreal; 
capital stock, $49,000. 

A. C. Miller, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been admitted 
to membership in the Montreal Board of 
Trade. 

Rapid progress is being made with the 
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addition to the Montreal Harbor Com- 
mission’s elevator at Windmill Point, and 
it is practically certain now that the ad- 
dition will be completed by Oct. 1, in 
time to be valuable in dealing with the 
rush of grain traffic. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
stock took a disconcerting turn on the 
Montreal Stock Exchange on Aug. 22 
when, under what appeared to be forced 
selling, it fell off 514 points, to 501. 
In view of the proximity of the com- 
pany’s annual statement, it was thought 
in some quarters that this was a reflec- 
tion of the relatively poor business that 
all milling firms have experienced. Even 
that, however, was not looked upon as a 
justifiable explanation of the drop, in 
view of the strong position of the St. 
Lawrence company. A. E. Perks. 





HONGKONG FLOUR IMPORTS 





Eighty-five Per Cent of Imports Comes from 
United States, for Distribution Over 
Wide Territory 


Wheat flour is one of the most impor- 
tant articles of import from the United 
States into Hongkong, which is the great 
distributing center for flour for South 
China as far north as Amoy, and for the 
neighboring countries to the south as far 
as Singapore. 

During the past three years the United 
States has increased its flour trade with 
Hongkong until, in 1922, it furnished ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of Hongkong’s 
flour imports, Consul W. J. McCafferty 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 
The remaining 15 per cent was for the 
most part divided between Canada and 
Australia. 

The Chinese, who are the largest con- 
sumers of Hongkong flour imports, pre- 
fer a hard wheat flour. They are par- 
ticular as to color, and demand a very 
white flour. Only one brand of dark 
color, a Canadian brand, is sold in the 
Hongkong market to any great extent. 
Local dealers apparently prefer to han- 
dle American flour, but price is the de- 
termining factor, as flour is a highly com- 
petitive commodity. 

The native firms generally have regis- 
tered designs or brands of their own un- 
der which they sell their flour. Milling 
companies, at the request of local import- 
ers, pack the flour in bags bearing these 
brands. The brand, or “chop,” as it is 
called, is designed and registered in the 
colony by the Sealer. The plates are gen- 
erally made by the milling companies, 
they being reimbursed by the local im- 
porter. The chop is a very important 
feature in selling foreign goods in China, 
because when the Chinese get accustomed 
to buying a certain one and are satisfied 
with the article, it is difficult to persuade 
them to buy some other brand. 

Most of the milling companies export- 
ing to Hongkong are represented by large 
importing houses at this port. The native 
dealers place their orders with the local 
importers and arrange their methods of 
payment with them. Most of the firms 
desire quotations on a c.i.f. basis. 





Canadian Flour Production and Exports 
Canadian wheat flour production from Sept. 
1 to May 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels, as officially reported, to- 
gether with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September - 1,552,566 1,245,678 573,513 
October ...... 2,156,257 1,390,520 1,143,380 
November .... 2,228,401 1,695,689 1,044,242 
December .... 1,947,775 1,807,127 886,311 
January ...... 1,643,794 1,182,482 998,243 
February - 1,472,959 1,311,935 737,943 
Maren .ccccss 1,676,668 1,253,025 882,459 
ME. bee udae < 1,383,188 1,215,586 768,371 
| SPT e ere 1,325,246 1,201,685 727,979 

Totals .....16,532,790 13,327,456 8,529,922 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
1931-38... cc ccccece 24 2 
pt >) eee 94 56 


Canadian wheat flour exports from Sept. 1 
to May 31 during the three past crop years, 
in barrels, as officially reported, together with 
the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September ... 697,379 360,959 309,926 
October ...... 855,232 659,167 570,479 
November .... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 
December .... 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 
January ..... 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 
February ..... 779,418 665,111 622,730 
ee 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 
BL 330 su28s 832,298 512,377 535,417 
TOF wesvicnces 644,725 617,301 517,740 
GEN ose cacc'ne 904,619 764,625 535,319 

Totals ..5.. 9,637,083 6,801,272 5,967,724 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
SOREHEE cc ccccncone 42 on 
1920-21... -.seeeee 61 14 
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Demand for flour is still quite restrict- 
ed, and actual sales are altogether too 
small for this season of the year. Many 
of the larger buyers bought for their full 
requirements until the first of the year 
shortly after the new crop flour came on 
the market, and are not interested in 
making additional purchases, regardless 
of how attractive the price offered 
may be. 

One condition which is encouraging, 
however, is that shipping instructions on 
flour already booked are much more plen- 
tiful than was the case a few weeks ago. 
This is particularly true of the southern 
markets, where fairly large quantities of 
soft wheat flour have been sold. The 
situation in the East, however, seems to 
be somewhat different, and millers say 
that it is still difficult to obtain instruc- 
tions for the flour that has been booked 
there, 

Sales to the bakery trade continue very 
unsatisfactory. Bakers are practically 
unanimous in complaining about a lack 
of volume in their business, and this is 
being reflected in their flour purchases. 
Furthermore, many of the larger bakers 
in this territory are well booked up until 
Jan. 1. 

Export trade remains very dull and in- 
active. Once in a while a sale is made 
to the United Kingdom or the Continent, 
and more frequently to Latin American 
markets, but the volume of flour moving 
is not what it should be. Price continues 
to be the greatest factor. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6.10@6.50 bbl, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis; standard patent $5.75@ 
6, first clear $5@5.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.40@4.70, 
first clear $3.90@4.25; soft winter short 
patent $5.25@5.30, straight $4.40@4.80, 
first clear $4@4.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Biwee, BOBS. cvccccececveser 49,600 98 
Previous week ......cec.ces 49,200 97 
WORF GOO ccc eevisccccouses 31,600 62 
SPO PORTO OHO cca ccscssce 41,000 82 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

AUB. 19-BB cvcccsccccccves 49,700 64 
Previous week .....ccseoss 50,700 65 
SO 0 6.0.00 4.096 0.550-6606 45,850 59 
Two years ago .......+6... 51,600 66 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls.103,880 84,400 116,980 115,990 





W't, bus. .1,225,5181,055,282 808,900 1,236,410 


Corn, bus. 178,667 542,100 417,300 348,575 

Oats, bus.1,000,000 474,000 758,570 412,070 

Rye, bus... 20,400 9,900 15,710 11,780 

Barley, bus 17,600 11,200 9,080 wccvcc 
WHEAT 


The cash demand for soft winter wheat 
was fair, all good, dry wheat offered be- 
ing cleaned up satisfactorily, but damp, 
sprout damaged and heating stuff moved 
rather slowly. Local and interior mills 
were fair buyers, and there was a limited 
shipping demand. Elevator interests 
bought moderately. There was a good 
milling and accumulative demand for yel- 
low descriptions and off grades of hard 
wheat. Receipts, 842 cars, against 799 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 


red $1,08@1.10, No. 2 red $1.07@1.08, No. 
3 red $1.02@1.04, No. 4 red $1; No. 2 
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hard $1.04, No, 3 hard $1.01@1.02, No. 4 
hard 99e. 


COARSE GRAINS 

September corn evidently is being kept 
under pressure of profit taking sales, 
while there is more general buying of the 
December and May, prices for the latter 
months being considered a less fancy 
proposition than the near month, owing to 
the big discounts under cash corn. Oats 
were heavy for near by and strong for the 
deferred months. Cash demand was fair, 
with country sales moderate. 

The week’s receipts of corn were 383 
cars, against 312 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 82@84c; No. 2 
yellow, 91c; No. 2 white, 86@87c. Oats 
receipts were 324 cars, against 282. Cash 
prices: No. 2 white, 40@41c; No. 3 white, 
39@40c. 

MILLFEED 


Demand is very strong and offerings 
light, with the inevitable result that prices 
are advancing steadily. The greatest de- 
mand continues to come from the South 
and Southeast, although some eastern 
buyers are beginning to show a marked 
interest in the market. With no reason 
seen for expecting heavier offerings in 
the future, and the demand likely to in- 
crease rather than decrease, a continued 
strong market is expected. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $26.50@26.75 ton; soft 
winter bran, $26.50@27; gray shorts, $30 
@31, 

RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.15@2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.30@2.40. 

St, Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent flour $4@4.15, straight $3.90@4, 
dark $3.80@3.90. 


REDUCED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Missouri farmers, from the expressed 
intentions of 2,400 producers, represent- 
ing every county in the state, will seed 
only 75 per cent as many acres of wheat 
as last fall, according to a report recently 
made public by E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the federal state crop report- 
ing service. 

The acreage seeded in 1922 was 3,132,- 
000, and if present intentions are carried 
out, it will be 2,349,000, compared to 2,- 
412,000 as the average seeding for the 
period 1909-13. The reasons assigned for 
the reduction are the unremunerative 
price, chinch bugs, hessian fly, low yields 
at some points and a desire to put in 
more hay, possibly corn, and a return of 
many acres to pasturage, plowed out for 
grain crops during wartime. 


REJECTS OMAHA WHEAT PLAN 


The campaign of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Chamber of Commerce to induce other 
chambers in the Middle West to pur- 
chase quantities of wheat at harvest time 
for the purpose of increasing the demand 
for wheat and thus bring about better 
prices for the farmers has been definitely 
rejected by the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. The letter from the local 
chamber turning down the proposal fol- 
lows: 

“Your letter of July 28 and previous 
telegrams regarding the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce’s campaign to ‘buy 1,000 or 
more bus of wheat or a bag or barrel of 
flour’ were considered by our board of 
directors at a regular pom on Aug. 17. 

“It was the sense of our directors that 
this is a temporary panacea for the eco- 
nomic relief of a certain class, which not 
only involves the element of public par- 
tiality to that class, hence would be an 
unethical precedent, but is unsound 
basically as an artificial attempt to over- 
turn the inexorable business law of sup- 
ply and demand. 










“The board, in passing upon this mat- 
ter, had before it the press report from 
Wichita, Kansas, of Aug. 15, to the ef- 
fect that the board of directors of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, in 
a meeting at Wichita, Kansas, adopted 
resolutions condemning the proposed gov- 
ernment purchase of wheat surplus, de- 
claring a special session of Congress to 
this end would be folly, that price fixing 
even in war times has been proved un- 
satisfactory, and that government inter- 
vention is an attempt to defeat the law 
of supply and demand, with possible dis- 
aster as the result. 

“Since the government is, after all, the 
public, the same principle applies to the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce’s sugges- 
tion, in the view of our directors. 

“I regret, therefore, that we cannot 
subscribe to the proposition.” 


NOTES 


E. M. Kelly, of the Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

E. L. Stancliff, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in St. Louis recently on 
business. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., St. Louis, has returned from an ex- 
tended vacation. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager Kansas City 
(Mo.) Milling Co., was in St. Louis re- 
cently on business. 

Robert Clarke, who has been working 
out of the St. Louis office of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., is on a vacation at the northern 
lakes. 

R. Roy Becker, of the Becker Co., St. 
Louis, representatives for bakery ma- 
chinery, recently spent a week in the 
North. 

P. Donszelmann, of N. V. Donszelmann 
& Co., importers, Rotterdam, Holland, 
was in St. Louis recently on his way to 
visit southern markets. 

Harry Day, Blue Island, IIll., has been 
appointed to head the newly created IIli- 
nois state department of inspection and 
standardization of farm products. 

J. L. Dougherty, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co., is an applicant for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
on transfer of certificate from J. L. 
Darby. 


A. P. Park, formerly Decatur, IIL, 
agent for the Fleischmann Co., was in St. 
Louis on his way to Sioux City, Iowa, 
where he will take charge of the com- 
pany’s business. 


The largest tow ever hauled by the 
government barge line, operating on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers, is now 
en route to New Orleans, carrying 14,250 
tons of freight, consigned to Tampa, the 
Pacific Coast and Texas points. 


The College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, has exam- 
ined and found true to variety and free 
from mixture, weeds and disease 50,000 
bus Missouri seed wheat so far this year, 
and 15,000 bus have already been listed 
as having passed the college’s final lab- 
oratory tests. 


The Falstaff Corporation, St. Louis, 
formerly engaged in the brewing business, 
will amend its charter to include the 
manufacture of food products. The com- 
pany is conducting experiments which 
may result in an extension in the scope 
of its business, and this action was taken 
to meet the legal requirements in advance 
of any manufacturing plans which may 
be decided upon. 


A meeting of farmers in St. Clair Coun- 
ty, Illinois, has been called for Sept. 1 
at Belleville, to-discuss a plan for the 
creation of a number of storage points 
from which grain and other farm prod- 
ucts will be marketed at prices fixed by 
a board of directors on the basis of a 
blanket cost of production plus a fair 
profit, both fixed by the board of direc- 
tors. An attempt is being made to in- 
terest the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in the plan. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers and wholesale grocers in the 
New Orleans trade territory are continu- 
ing to hold their purchases down to the 
minimum because of high prices. While 
the domestic market shows little change 
from the preceding week, Europe, Cuba 
and South and Central America show a 
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decided decrease, including exportations 
of both flour and wheat. 

Less than one sixth of the combined 
elevator storage facilities of New Orleans 
is in use at this time, according to S. P, 
Fears, chief grain inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, who reports 1,027,000 bus wheat, 
40,000 bus corn and 81,000 bus rye to be 
in storage. The combined storage facili- 
ties at this port are 6,220,000 bus, as 
follows: Public grain elevator, 2,622,000; 
Westwego elevators (two), 1,500,000; 
Stuyvesant Docks elevator, 2,500,000, 


LIGHT EXPORT MOVEMENT 


The movement of wheat from New Or- 
leans the third week of August was only 
88,000 bus, compared with 583,000 the 
second week and 135,000 the first week. 

J. D. Journee, chief flour inspector for 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, reports 
he has been called upon to inspect but 
little flour for shipment, but adds that 
the activities of his office cannot be ac- 
cepted as an indication of the trend of 
the over-sea trade, since the majority of 
flour men have not as yet availed them- 
selves of such inspection as a protection 
against damage suits. He says his office 
saved one New Orleans flour shipper 
more than $10,000 last year. 

The exportation of flour from New Or- 
leans during the third week of August 
was small, compared with the possibili- 
ties of this port. Trosdal, Plant & La- 
fonta, steamship agents, report cargo is 
being assembled for the steamship Jeff 
Davis, which is scheduled to sail in Sep- 
tember, but that only a few thousand 
bags of flour have been accumulated at 
shipside. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. brought 2,000 
bags of flour on the steamship Ipswich 
from Seattle, and during the week ex- 
ported 1,500 bbls flour to Holland. 

The exportation of flour to Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Central and South America, as 
reported by the United Fruit Co., was 
11,009 bags during the third week in 
August, with destinations and quantities 
as follows: Havana, 1,058 bags; Hon- 
duras, 937; Santiago, 500; Colon, 1,860; 
Ecuador, 936; Panama, 1,170; Colombia, 
150; Costa Rica, 1,575; Kingston, 1,055; 
Guatemala, 1,707; Bocas Del Toro, 61. 
This showed a slight decrease from the 
previous week’s total of 14,857 bags, but 
is considered a fair exportation to those 
countries. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


The following flour prices are quoted 
by local mills, per bbl, in 98-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., New Orleans: short patent, spring 
$6.75, Kansas $5.50, Oklahoma $5.35, [Ili- 
nois $6; 95 per cent, spring $6.35, Kansas 
$5.25, Oklahoma $5.15, Illinois $6; 100 
per cent, spring $6.05, Kansas $5, Okla- 
homa $4.95, Tiinois $5.50; cut, Kansas 
$4.80, Oklahoma $4.75; first clear, Kansas 
$4.20, Oklahoma $4.15, Illinois $4.50; sec- 
ond clear, spring $3.60, lllinois $4. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.25; grits, fine and coarse, $2.60; corn 
flour, $2.20. Feedingstuffs, per bu, in 
bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.06, No. 2 white 
$1.06; oats, No. 2 white 52c, No. 3 white 
50c. Hay, per ton: No. 1, $28; No. 2, 
$26; No. 3, $24. Wheat bran, per 100 
Ibs, sacked, $1.30@1.40. 

Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 685 cars; 
corn 264, local 132; oats 48, local 45; bar- 
ley 8, all local; rye 16, local 8. No grain 
was inspected outward on_ shipboard 


~~ 22. 
levator stocks: wheat, 1,027,000 bus; 
corn, 40,000; rye, 81,000. 


AGRICULTURAL OPTIMISM 


New Orleans flour men who are watch- 
ing the trend of the staple products for 
indications of coming prosperity are not 
discouraged, despite conflicting and un- 
official reports from various sections. 
They feel that, when dependable figures 
are obtainable, sales of cotton, crn, 
sugar, rice, etc., will be at least up to 
the average. While rains have damazed 
certain crops in some districts, and jack 
of rain has damaged them in others, the 
average may justify the belief that pco- 
ple will be in the market for greater 
quantities of flour when the several har- 
vests have been completed. 

Optimism is founded upon the increas- 
ing numbers of scientifically trained 
young men and women who are being 
graduated from the numerous agricul- 
tural colleges in this district. Recent re- 
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rts from the heads of such institutions 
indicate that the projects carried on show 
remarkable profits made by the students 
in every branch of farm endeavor. These 
institutions are turning out men and 
women equipped to realize far more profit 
on smaller farms than their parents can 
produce on large plantations. With hun- 
dreds of these skilled men and women 
being graduated every year, and the re- 
cent tendency to cut up large planta- 
tions, the agricultural situation is being 
regarded optimistically throughout the 
entire South. Cheap lands, automobiles, 
good motion picture productions and oth- 
er entertainments are given credit for 
checking the movement from farm to city 
during the past year or two. 

Confidence in the educational situation 
and its relation to the prosperity of the 
rural districts is reflected in recent ex- 
pansions of bakeries, grain companies, 
wholesale grocery concerns and rice mill 
corporations. Among the recent devel- 
opments along this line is the Farmers’ 
& Merchants’ Grain Co., Ponchatoula, 
La., the capital of which has been in- 
creased to $15,000. Andrew Pusey is 
president, A. T. Calihan vice president, 
and Henry J. Lavigne secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Other signs of constructive effort that 


will reflect in general prosperity in which 
flour men expect to share are evident in 
the immense yore | programme and 
good roads projects throughout this ter- 


ritory. The Louisiana Poultry Associa- 
tion is conducting a statewide campaign 
to increase the poultry industry, and is 
offering attractive prizes for exhibits. 
Mills throughout the rice growing belt 
are being enlarged to handle the heavy 
yields expected. Among recent invest- 
ments in this field is that of the Lewis & 
Gayle Rice & Feed Mills, Eunice, La. 

Thus, while the domestic and foreign 
demand for flour at this time is low, far- 
sighted flour men are encouraged by the 
daily reports of activities and construc- 
tive programmes in progress or contem- 
plated throughout this section. 


LEASES SHREVEPORT PLANT 


The Fowler Commission Co. ‘has ar- 
ranged for a 10-year lease, dated Oct. 1, 
1923, on the grain business, mill and ele- 
vator belonging to the Shreveport (La.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. The latter will dis- 
continue all grain business, using its or- 
ganization to head its new coffee roast- 
ing plant. The lease includes all the mill 
and elevator property owned by the 
Shreveport concern, except that already 
held on a lease of like duration by the 
Cudahy Packing plant. 

This is only a part of the Fowler 
company’s immediate expansion, which 
will total approximately $250,000, accord- 
ing to a statement credited to Captain 
Ben Farrar, Shreveport representative 
of the commission house. The seven 
branches of the Shreveport Mill & Ele- 
vator Co, at Winfield, Minden, Homer, 
Arcadia, Natchitoches, De Ridder and 
Alexandria, all Louisiana mills and ele- 
vators for grain, flour and feed, will 
continue in operation. 


NOTES 


_ K. B. Hanson, of the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, IIl., is calling on the New 
Orleans trade. 
_ The Biloxi (Miss.) Bakery Co. is erect- 
Ing a building, and modern machinery is 
being installed. 

William Huntington, of the Greenleaf 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans. 


R. M. Vreeland, representing Haspel & 
Davis, New Orleans rice millers, is in 
Eunice, La., during the rice harvest. 


_The Louisiana Irrigation & Mill Co.’s 
Tice mill at Gueydan, La., has been leased 
to the Federal Farm Bureau, which will 
operate it this year. 


Ollie B. Webb, assistant passenger 
agent of the Texas & Pacific Railway, 
stationed in Texas, addressed the New 
Orleans Rotary Club on “The Railroads, 
Politicians and Business.” 


Cotton mill men have been warned to 
guard against static electricity, which 
collects in certain parts of machinery as 
@ result of friction, and has in the past 
caused a great many damaging fires. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co,’s board of directors, is 
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in New Orleans on his semiannual in- 
spection tour of the railroad’s properties. 

Robert H. Blackwell, formerly of the 
foreign freight department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., has been appointed 
travelling agent for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System. He will cover Louisiana, 
ag aon: and Texas, with headquarters 
in New Orleans. 

R. A. Suiivan. 


WALLACE ON WHEAT PRICE 


Secretary of Agriculture Says Ruinously Low 
Market Is No New Affliction 
of the Farmer 


In an interview on the wheat situa- 

tion, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
says: 
“The ruinously low price of wheat is 
not a new agricultural disease. It is 
just one more acute symptom of the 
general trouble from which agriculture 
is suffering. The disease itself is the 
distorted relationship between prices of 
farm products and prices of other com- 
modities. This is not a new diagnosis. 
It has been pointed out from time to 
time for the past two and one half 
years. The sooner people engaged in 
commerce and industry frankly recognize 
the trouble, the better it will be for all 
of us. 

“The farmer could get along fairly 
well with present prices of what he has 
to sell if prices of what he must buy 
were down accordingly. But prices of 
other things remain high. That is what 
hurts. Wages in industry and on the 
railroads are almost twice as high as be- 
fore the war. Taxes are about twice as 
high. Freight rates are from 50 to 75 
per cent higher. Metals, building ma- 
terials of all kinds, are from 50 to 100 
per cent above pre-war prices. All of 
these are items in the farmer’s cost of 
production. 

“Until a fair relationship is restored 
between agriculture and industry and 
commerce, agriculture will be upset and 
will have reason to complain. If the 
present plane of prices of commodities 
other than agricultural is to be main- 
tained, then to have general prosperity 
agricultural prices must be brought up. 
That probably means that agriculture 
must be gotten off the international 
market. 








WHEAT FARMER HARD HIT 


“With wheat selling for considerably 
less than the cost of production, hun- 
dreds of thousands of specialized wheat 
farmers are having a mighty hard time 
of it. In the diversified farming region 
east of the Missouri River wheat is but 
one of several crops and the trouble is 
not so serious. But in the spring wheat 
belt of the Northwest and the winter 
wheat belt of the Southwest where wheat 
is the main crop, wheat growers are suf- 
fering severely. Thousands of wheat 
farmers will go bankrupt. Other thou- 
sands will be able to hold on only by 
the practice of the most grinding 
economy. 

“It is not long since the corn farmer 
went through just such an experience. 
So also the cattle grower of the range 
states, who is not yet out of the woods, 
the potato grower, some of the fruit 
growers, and the rice growers. The case 
of the wheat grower is made worse be- 
cause most of our wheat goes into the 
channels of trade. However, because of 
the low price, less of it will be sold as 
wheat this year, and more of it fed. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


“The pressing question is, what can 
be done to help the wheat growers get 
more nearly the cost of production for 
this year’s crop. Some urge that the 
government ought to fix a fair price. 
That could be , all only by the govern- 
ment preparing to buy unlimited quan- 
tities at the price fixed. Others suggest 
that the government go into the market 
and buy 200,000,000 bus of wheat and 
store it, on the theory that the takin 
off the market of; that quantity would 
send up the price to a fair figure. 

“T am not hopeful of good results from 
either of these plans. How would the 
government dispose of the surplus ac- 
cumulated? What effect would either 
action have on wheat acreage? What 
effect would it have on the acreage and 





price of other grains and of live stock? 
Would the same policy be adopted in 
case of ruinously low prices for other 
farm products? The wheat situation is 
bad enough in all conscience, and cer- 
tainly the majority of our people would 
favor any practical method of helping, 
but we ought to be reasonably sure that 
the remedy attempted will do the farmer 
more good than harm and will not make 
our situation worse instead of better. 

“Whether these acute situations might 
be relieved, if the government should set 
up an agency with large authority to 
handle our surplus farm products in 
its discretion and provide it with ample 
funds, I do not know. I do not believe 
any one knows. 

“Almost every one who comes back 
from Europe tells of large crops, and 
assures us that Russia will this year ex- 
port large quantities of wheat. I do not 
think many of our European travellers 
have an opportunity to secure reliable 
information on this point, but all such 
stories tend to have a bearish effect on 
our own wheat prices. A gradual de- 
cline in our exports of grains and meats 
is to be expected. We cannot hope to 
keep them at the high rate of recent 
years. But these exports are not going 
to vanish overnight. Europe will con- 
tinue to buy large quantities of us for 
some time. 

“Our railroads could help in this trou- 
ble by making some reduction in freight 
rates on farm products. How far the 
western grain carrying roads can go in 
this direction under their present operat- 
ing expenses I am not prepared to say, 
but the roads running east from western 
primary markets ought to be able to 
make some substantial reduction in 
freight rates on all grain, flour, live 
stock and meat products, especially if 
destined for export. If our railroad rate 
men would take the farm situation to 
heart and get down and study it as one 
of their own problems, I believe they 
could help a great deal. 


WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCTION 


“Economic forces are steadily grind- 
ing away to remedy some of the farm 
troubles. The low price of wheat this 
year will in itself bring some reduction 
in acreage. This is clearly indicated by 
the department report on farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant, which was made public 
Aug. 15. The acreage of winter wheat 
has been greater than usual in the states 
east of the Missouri, because for a num- 
ber of years it was paying better than 
corn. Now corn is more profitable. In 
the spring and winter wheat belts proper 
a forced reduction in acreage is coming, 
because thousands of wheat growers who 
have been barely hanging on will be 
driven out by the ruinous prices of this 
year. It is a terribly hard situation for 
the individual, but those who remain will 
be benefited. 

“High wages in the cities and low 
wages and prices on the farms are forc- 
ing a large movement from the farm to 
the city. Under conditions which now 
prevail this seems to be an economic 
necessity. Because of high wages and 
low prices more and more farmers are 
adjusting their production to what they 
can grow with their own labor. All this 
tends to bring farm production more in 
line with what the consumers will buy at 
a fair price. 

“In general, farm conditions are bet- 
ter than they were a year or two years 
ago. The legislation passed by Congress 
has been helpful. The new co-operative 
law gives farmers assurance that they 
can go ahead and organize co-operative 
associations without ‘being prosecuted for 
combining. The agricultural credits act 
is now functioning and money for oper- 
ating and marketing purposes can be 
borrowed freely and at fair rates. The 
packers and stock yards act and the 
future trading act give assurance of 
free, open and competitive markets for 
grain and live stock, and for the first 
time co-operative associations of farm- 
ers can operate on these markets. The 
Federal warehouse act is an essential 
part of the credit machinery, and the 
number of such warehouses is increasing 
rapidly. ‘ 

“The Department of Agriculture has 
been able to extend its helpful activities 
during the past year. Our special agents 
in Europe have been helpful in holding 
foreign markets. Federal inspection at 
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shipping and receiving points, dissemina- 
tion of information on better marketing 
methods, extension of reliable market 
news by wire and mail, all help to mar- 
ket to better advantage. 

“When all is said and done the funda- 
mental fact remains to be dealt with. 
Agriculture and industry and commerce 
must be brought into more nearly normal 
relationship and until this is done these 
acute agricultural troubles will develop 
one after the other.” 





FOOD AND DRUG MEN MEET 


DututH, Minn.—The twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Association of 
American Dairy Food and Drug Officials 
was held at the Spalding Hotel, Duluth, 
Aug. 13-16. About 200 representatives 
were present. 

Attention was called by old members 
to the fact that the Spalding Hotel in 
1911 was the battleground of the pure 
food and drugs movement and the pro- 
gressives then won out, but could not 
then elect as president Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, of Chicago, now director of the 
American Institute of Baking, because he 
was too progressive. 

I, L. Miller, of Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the association, was here, and in 
his opening address dwelt upon the ef- 
fect prohibition has had in introducing 
a flood of new synthetic products that 
call for constant vigil on the part of 
officials in analyzing and properly label- 
ing the preparations. 

Dr. Barnard lectured on the dangers 
of the refilled flour sack. Many discus- 
sions were devoted to the milk question. 
Another subject which was discussed at 
length was the need for legislation mak- 
ing misleading advertising unlawful. 


F. G. Carson. 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Exporting 

countries— 1923 1922 1921 
United States .... 793,376 862,091 814,905 
eee rr 382,514 399,786 300,858 
BRIBE. 66.000 <0 109,470 129,089 145,874 
Argentina ....... 189,044 180,641 169,756 
BRED cscciccccecs SOROS 366,352 250,357 
pS Sere 27,668 18,233 33,764 
CS Ere 40,304 36,648 37,012 
oo eee ee 23,320 12,894 23,220 
Roumania ....... 106,556 82,582 77,209 
eT ee 9,406 3,674 10,623 

Importing coun- 

tries— 

CO Ae 12,603 10,615 14,495 
BPNOTIB. 2 ccccace 38,783 27,925 31,882 
CREED. ccctscvvccas 23,815 23,423 23,201 
WR veecesevess 26,485 27,615 26,921 
po PA 64,705 54,711 62,715 
0 Ee 9,186 10,705 10,000 
Netherlands ..... 6,687 5,236 8,562 
New Zealand .... 8,500 10,565 6,872 
Sa 51,228 42,274 37,409 
WOR CMOE 20-04 veces 12,970 9,782 9,418 
South Africa ..... 8,419 7,613 8,113 
REE. cecveseccce 142,070 125,469 145,150 
ETT ee 3,675 9,944 7,768 
England and 

MEE pectceces 57,198 62,496 69,776 
BU bes 60504668 199,149 161,641 194,071 
Switzerland ..... 5,034 2,363 3,574 
Ore 13,356 9,553 11,170 
oo eer 420 297 280 
| Pee ere 1,029 959 784 





Totals, 29 coun- 
CREMD occ cvecs 2,736,636 2,695,276 2,525,739 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 

Mexico 9,000 8,374 5,089 
Scotland . 2,250 2,520 2,568 
Ireland 1,400 1,417 1,451 
France 285,000 243,315 $823,467 
Luxemburg ...... 600 520 661 
Germany ......00 90,000 71,933 107,798 
BUBCTIA 2 ccccsveccs 6,500 6,092 6,530 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 45,000 30,462 40,658 
Jugo-Slavia ..... 50,000 48,250 51,809 
Sweden 10,000 9,381 12,577 
Denmark 9,000 9,900 11,145 
Norway 700 643 972 
Cyprus 2,500 2,400 2,425 
Persia 8,000 12,000 8,000 
Brazil 4,500 4,500 4,991 
Peru 2,000 2,500 2,800 
Esthonia oat 450 350 427 
Lithuania ....... 3,000 3,000 2,840 
BROOIE 65 cscec cass 400,000 350,000 300,000 
Canary Islands .. 1,000 1,000 706 
Asiatic Turkey .. 12,000 12,000 15,000 
CHIME ccccscccccs 150,000 176,000 150,000 
Manchuria ....... 25,000 35,000 25,000 
Formosa ........ 150 150 150 

Totals, 24 coun- 
OCHOED wo cccces 1,118,050 1,030,707 1,077,063 
Totals, 53 coun- 

WED ccvccces 3,854,686 3,725,983 3,602,802 
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Things are shaping themselves in a 
manner which indjcates that the financial 
and business developments of the autumn 
are likely to be extremely interesting, if 
not sensational. Slowly but surely the 
farming communities are making head- 
way, and while the men who specialize 
as wheat farmers alone may have a hard 
time of it, the view is held by high agri- 
cultural authorities that the farming out- 
look as a whole is fully as favorable 
as it was a year ago. Such an authority 
as Professor Friday estimates that the 
total farm products this year may reach 
a record valuation of $15,000,000,000. 
If he is correct, there is no.doubt that 
the country will have another year of 
genuine and widespread prosperity. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


President Coolidge may be depended 
upon to handle the anthracite situation 
effectively. He is a man of few words 
and very definite action. Much interest 
has been taken in the Atlantic City ne- 
gotiations this year, owing to the ex- 
traordinary inconvenience experienced 
by a large portion of the American peo- 
ple last year because of the painful 
shortage in anthracite. It is to be hoped 
that out of all these conferences and 
negotiations may come a fair and rea- 
sonable working basis which ultimately 
will secure the support of both opera- 
tors and miners. 

The miner is receiving the highest 
wages ever paid in this country for that 
kind of skilled labor. It is estimated 
that the average anthracite miner last 
year earned about $1,850, which, all 
things considered, is a good average 
showing for almost any basic industry. 
The writer knows of individual in- 
stances where miners earned from $400 
to $500 a month in the rush days of the 
war period. 

The vital need now is to bring about 
such an agreement as will insure the 
continuance of mining operations in the 
hard coal fields. Through the great 
strike of last year the miners sustained 
a loss of more than $125,000,000 in 
wages alone, and the consuming public 


had to pay much more than that in con- - 


nection with the effort to keep warm and 
provide for the numerous other outlays 
which resulted indirectly from the tie-up 
of mining in Pennsylvania. 

LARGER INVESTMENT DEMAND 


There is quietly developing a broader 
and better demand for really good se- 
curities. Much of this represents pure 
investment, which means that the buyer 
pays outright for what he buys, instead 
of carrying securities on a margin, or 
attempting to play the market in his own 
way. High grade securities are now 
available at a price level which ought 
to commend them to discriminating buy- 
ers. It is believed that public participa- 
tion will enlarge, and that sooner or 
later there will be a better demand for 
bonds as well as stocks. 

The American people are showing in- 
creased investment wisdom, which is not 
surprising when it is recalled that the 
United States has today the largest, 
broadest and best organized bond market 
in the world. Several great foreign 
loans, including perhaps a large Argen- 
tine government issue, will probably be 
offered American investors before many 
weeks have elapsed. There is still a 
large potential demand to reckon with 
in the United States, as there is yet a 
large amount of uninvested capital 
which will be quickly employed at ad- 
vantageous rates as soon as the public 
becomes convinced that nothing will 
break loose in the foreign situation, and 
that the outlook for trade and industry 
in the United States is sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant such investments 
at this time. 

VIEWS OF AN EXPERT 
One keen Wall Street observer had 


this to say about the financial and busi- 
ness outlook: “I feel distinctly hopeful 





about the future. I do not look for any 
runaway markets, or a resumption of 
inflation in any large form. On the 
contrary, the American people are de- 
veloping a commendable conservatism 
which will be of enormous value to the 
country in the days that are ahead. It 
is an investment situation, and I believe 
in better times not only for business men 
and the great industries, but also for the 
farming population as well. 

“The one crop wheat farmer may have 
to be helped along, but even his position 
will, I believe, be greatly benefited by 
the rise in the price of grain and farm 
products which is bound to come within 
the next few months. The farmer has 
had a hard time of it, but agriculture 
as a whole is not so badly off as many 
have been led to believe. I look for av- 
erage farm product prices to advance 
materially before the close of the year.” 





JAPAN 


SuHanoual, Curna, July 25.—Declines 
in the American wheat market have par- 
alyzed the Japanese market, which has 
experienced a heavy slump in prices. 
Flour prices have followed suit. 

The new wheat crop of Japan shows 
a decrease of about 4.9 per cent. The 
reasons given are heavy snowfall in the 
spring months, a decrease in area plant- 
ed and inadequate fertilization owing to 
lower prices obtained by the Japanese 
farmers for last year’s crop. 

The Suzuki Shoten, Kobe, has made an 
extensive purchase of American wheat, 
amounting to 200,000 tons, in anticipa- 
tion of a restoration of Japan’s trade 
with Russia. For carrying this large 
cargo the firm has chartered the Tomi 
Maru, 8,800 tons, of the Misshin Hauin 
Kaisha, and the Meiu Maru, 11,640 tons, 
of the Taiyo Kaiun Kaisha, for six 
months. Charter has also been made of 
the Kenkyu Maru, the Kobe Maru and 
the Shinkai Maru, at $5.75 per ton, for 
August-September. ARAKIE. 





AUSTRALIA 


ME.BourNE, Victoria, July 6.—Victo- 
rian and South Australian millers lately 
have been complaining of the dearth of 
orders for flour from oversea. A num- 
ber of inquiries have been received in 
both states, but for the most part they 
have been at prices too low to prove re- 
munerative. The present outlook is not 
at all promising, and indications point 
to the curtailment of operations at many 
of the mills. Local quotations for wheat 
and flour have not been altered lately. 


NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT 


A telegram from Sydney states that, 
in view of the reassuring outlook creat- 
ed by the recent excellent rains, large 
stocks of wheat are now available for 
export from New South Wales. In the 
event of additional rains falling and 
making a good harvest certain it is un- 
derstood that of about 6,000,000 bus held 
in stock by the Voluntary Wheat Pool 
a large proportion may be exported. 

Owing to the seasonal lack of cargoes, 
shipping lines have been looking to the 
exportable surplus to supplement the in- 
adequate general cargoes now being dis- 
patched from Australian ports. It is 
stated that two steamers have been char- 
tered to load wheat, one to sail from 
Sydney, and the other will take a full 
cargo of grain from Victoria. 

A member of the New South Wales 
Voluntary Wheat Pool is credited with 
having stated that he expects 45,000,000 
bus wheat next harvest. It is proposed, 
he added, to ask growers to leave 1d per 
bu of their payments with the commit- 
tee as deferred payment. It is esti- 
mated that £150,000 to £200,000 will 
then be on hand to finance the next pool. 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS DECLINE 


As in May, so in June, the shipments 
of wheat from Victoria were of only 
minor importance, the total having been 


301,173 ctls, of which Japan took 112,044. 
For the first half of the calendar year 
the exports aggregated less than 50 per 
cent of those for the corresponding term 
of 1922. The position this year has been 
accentuated by the policy of many farm- 
ers in firmly holding large proportions 
of their grain. 

There was also a decreased quantity 
of flour sent oversea during June. All 
things considered, however, the output— 
261,372 ctls, or the equivalent of 627,293 
bus—was deemed satisfactory. In the 
first six months of the present year 
millers had an appreciably better run 
than in the like period of last year, for 
they exported 2,147,748 ctls, against 
1,557,600 in the initial half of 1922. The 
quantities of wheat and flour shipped 
(in ctls) and their destinations, from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, were as follows: 


To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ......... 1,219,545 601,040 
WTO cecscceevvcevectss 667,480 =—«s_ an cee 
BS 6.0 0.0K8.02 chews sR se80 341,674 409,275 
ae eee eee 235,469 322,502 
ee re 746,366 = ns ones 
GG ccc cetinceveitstescee 8 a0d00a 268,787 
pS EEC TEEN eRe Cr anet ee 232,006 
ED beh setesvewemancias 1,209,472 314,138 


» | errr er rer cs | 4,307,956 2,147,748 


AMERICAN SURPLUS SCARE ABATES 
The astonishment and alarm created 
by the cabled announcement that, at a 
conference attended by 500 delegates 
from seven wheat growing states in 
America, it had been reported that wheat 
farmers were facing the greatest price 
slump in 50 years, with a surplus of 
170,000,000 bus on hand and another har- 
vest almost begun, have been succeeded 
by a feeling of general satisfaction 
throughout the Australian wheat belt. 
It is now officially learned that the con- 
ference was of a political character and 
that the position indicated is contrary 
to fact. 


ECONOMIC CONSUL ARRIVES 


As an illustration of the increasing 
interest which the authorities in the 
United States are manifesting in Aus- 
tralia, another officer has been added to 
the staff of the American consulate gen- 
eral in Melbourne, Norman L. Ander- 
son, who has been detailed for commer- 
cial work, under the designation of “eco- 
nomic consul.” 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Ander- 
son graduated from Harvard University 
with the degree of B.A. He _ subse- 
quently attended Wisconsin University, 
where he studied law. After having 
served with the United States army he 
joined the service of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
was successively trade commissioner at 
Copenhagen and at Stockholm, and com- 
mercial attaché to the American lega- 
tions in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


HELP FOR AUSTRALIAN WHEAT GROWERS 


The federal government is anxious to 
see the wheat growers shoulder their 
own financial responsibilities, and a few 
months ago there appeared to be every 
indication that it would not give consid- 
eration to any requests for further as- 
sistance in the form of guaranties. In 
view of the adverse climatic conditions 
experienced during the earlier months of 
the year, however, particularly in New 
South Wales, it has agreed to give a 
guaranty to the Commonwealth Bank in 
respect to the coming crop on the basis 
of 3s per bu at the railway sidings, and 
8d to cover freight and handling charges. 
The prime minister has made it clear 
that the government expects the indus- 
try to make its own financial arrange- 
ments by the next harvest. 


NEW ZEALAND WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 

The expression, recently, of fears re- 
garding a shortage of wheat in New Zea- 
land has aroused considerable interest 
in Melbourne where, within the past few 
days, an inquiry was received for a 
small parcel. At present there is an 
embargo upon the importation of both 
wheat and flour from Australia, but it is 
believed in Melbourne business circles 
that, should the need arise to secure 
supplies from the commonwealth, no 
active steps will be taken by the domin- 
ion authorities to hinder negotiations. 


IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS 
Official returns show that imports to 
Australia were again on a substantial 
scale during May, the total value, £11,- 
428,002, having been £1,149,567 more 
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than in the immediately preceding 
month, and £2,111,045 larger than in 
May, 1922. Exports, on the other hand, 
revealed a decided falling off. The fig- 
ures for May and for the first 11 months 
of the financial year were as follows, in 
pounds sterling: 


Imports Exports 
Baw, BOGS. cdvicavccss 9,316,957 11,584,861 
BEEN, BOM weekencccss 11,428,002 7,006,980 


July-May, 1921-22 ... 90,825,906 117,258,111 
July-May, 1922-23 ... 121,090,950 111,171,583 

Approximately two thirds of the £30,- 
000,000 increase in imports for the 11 
months was accounted for by textiles, 
machines and machinery. The most 
marked decline in exports was of wheat, 
which went down by £19,369,999, but it 
must be remembered that a considerible 
quantity of old compulsory pool wheat 
was shipped during 1921-22. Flour re- 
ceded by nearly £1,000,000. 

Cuartes J. Matrruews. 





CHINA 

SuHanoual, Curna, July 25.—Shanvhai 
mills have been buying heavily of A:eri- 
can wheat, owing to scarcity of offerings 
from domestic wheat growers and the 
high prices at which domestic grain is 
held. Strange as it may seem, the unills 
have bought over 50,000 tons of Anceri- 
can wheat since beginning the new -rep 
milling season. Another peculiarity in 
the situation is the fact that mos: of 
this wheat was purchased through .iap- 
anese firms. Stocks are said to be iiwavy 
in Japan. 

If American wheat prices should con- 
tinue at the present level or sett to 
lower figures, there will undoubted y be 
a continued call tor Pacific Coast w ieat. 
Shanghai mills would be greatly relieved 
thereby, and might operate for the en- 
tire season. At present, ruling prices 
for American wheat are about 5 to 10 
per cent higher than for Chinese but, 
considering quality, American wheut is 
held to be the cheaper. The average 
Chinese grain contains much dirt and 
adulteration, and in milling quality is 
reckoned at 10 to 15 per cent below 
western No. 2. 

Most of the wheat contracted for to 
date is for September, October and No- 
vember shipment on the basis of *10@ 
41.50 per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai. 

Activity has not been confined to 
wheat alone, as there has been a fairly 
broad inquiry for new crop American 
flour from Shanghai, Tientsin and Hong- 
kong. The quantity contracted for 
ranges between 75,000 and 100,000 tons, 
the greater part for July-August ship- 
ment. 

Owing to these heavy transactions 
there may be some congestion of wheat 
and flour within the next month or two, 
and there is a feeling in the local mar- 
ket that there will be a decline in values. 
This has already been anticipated by a 
decline in Chinese flour prices. 

Present stocks of both American and 
Canadian flour at Shanghai, Tientsin and 
other northern points are fairly large, 
and are being reduced steadily. Politi- 
cal and financial conditions, however, are 
not conducive to stabilized demand. 
Purchases of American flour have |een 
restricted by difficulty experienced on 
the Pacific Coast in obtaining ocean 
carrier space. 

Pacific freight rates are schedule: to 
go up $1 per ton on wheat, beginning 
Sept. 1, and this must be reckoned with 
by purchasers on this side. 

Nearly all the Canadian flour that has 
come to Shanghai during recent moths 
was sent north to be used in the m.nu- 
facture of noodles, macaroni, pastry, etc. 
Its high percentage of gluten mak it 
valuable for blending purposes. 

D. Araki". 





TEXAS WHEAT STORED 

F, A. Hague, assistant manager at 
Amarillo, Texas, of the Southwest W! cat 
Growers, Associated, reports that $:0,- 
000 recently were advanced by the or- 
ganization to members of the Texas 
Wheat Growers’ Association. This ‘¢P- 
resented 60 per cent of the market v:!ue 
of contracted wheat, and an average of 
about 55¢c bu. The association is si0T- 
ing all wheat paar. it is announced, 
the capacity of 50 elevators in western 
Texas being employed. Cash advances 
to Texas association growers last cat 
totaled $218,000 to 700 members. ‘he 
membership this year is reported to be 
2,500. 
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While demand for flour for the week 
ending Aug. 25 was somewhat spotted, 
it was sufficiently good to create an at- 
mosphere of cheer throughout the trade. 
Almost generally flour men expressed 
themse!ves optimistically with regard to 
coming sales. Buyers did not show much 
enthusiasm over the comparatively firm 
quotations, but business was decidedly 
better than during the spring months. 

There were some concessions in price 
for innediate shipment. Owing to the 
scarcity of shipping instructions, many 
mills with orders on their books were 
willing to make price reductions for 
quick clearances. Moreover, the strength 
in feed made millers anxious for flour 
business so they might sell feed at the 
present advantageous prices. 

On the whole, prices were rather 
steadily maintained, especially in the 
well-known brands. The larger. bakers 
indicate that their needs have been taken 


care of for some time by purchases di- 
rect from the mills. 

The spot situation is healthy. The 
flour ov hand is not of sufficient quantity 
to influence the market to any extent, 
and this also increased confidence. 

In the spring wheat market, buyers 
are purchasing generally for prompt 


shipment and to supply immediate needs. 
Clears, being scarce, continue to hold 
active interest. Prices on known brands 
of good quality ranged $5.50@6. 

Pennsylvania flours were the chief 
soft winters in which interest was shown, 
and buying of these was largely specula- 
tive and at low figures. During the 
week the range of sales was about $4.40 
@4.60. Hard winters were in good de- 
mand, with good sales. 

In the rye market, conditions were 
generally improved, and the spot situa- 
tion was closed up a bit. Prices were 
about $3.70@4.25. 

Business in Canadian flours is very 
moderate. With the advance in cash 
wheat, prices for domestic have ranged 
about $7.25@7.35. 

The Greek government’s regulation of 
flour has been of interest to exporters, 
and it has been like our ancient friend 
Finnegan, “off ag’in, on ag’in,” for 
while early in the week the rumor had 
the embargo against flour imports re- 
moved, later in the week this was re- 
ported as still on. The Department of 
Commerce at Washington was able to 
throw no light on the subject. The ex- 
port demand otherwise was slow, and 
sales were small. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.65@7.25, standard patents @ 
6.50, clears $5.40@5.90; soft winter 
Straights, $4.50@4.85; hard winter short 
patents $5.75@6.25, straights $5.25@ 
5.80, clears $4.25@5; rye, $3.70@4.25,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 198,023 bbls; ex- 
ports, 46,866. 


WHEAT 


_ Wheat trading during the week end- 
ing Aug. 25 was of small proportions. 
There was little in foreign dispatches to 
inspire confidence, and export demand 
was slow, with cancellations of old con- 
tracts, Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1304; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
export, $1.39, ; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 
export, $1,141%4; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, cif., export, $1.271,; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.7734. Receipts, 
310,817 bus; exports, 293,730. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Developments in the corn market over- 
shadow 


the other grains, the strength 





and activity in the September attracting 
considerable outside interest on the buy- 
ing side. Price changes were erratic, 
with a new high record for the season 
in that position. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.0914; No. 2 mixed, $1.08; No. 
2 white, $1.0914. Receipts, 133,100 bus; 
exports, 266,675. 

The oats market showed independent 
strength. Outside interest was in evi- 
dence. Receipts were larger, but the dis- 
tribution was also active. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 52%4c; No. 3 white, 5lc. 
Receipts, 166,000 bus. 


NOTES 


T. R. Van Boskerck is spending two 
weeks’ vacation at Lake Sunapee. 

Charles Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, was in New York, Aug. 
22-24. 

J. A. Lenhardt was called to Old 
Forge, N. Y., on Aug. 19 by the death 
of his nephew by drowning. 

A. C. Bredisen, export manager for 
the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, 
sailed for Porto Rico on Aug. 23. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
spent the week of Aug. 20-25 in New 
York. 

D. W. Holmes, vice president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., has 
been in New York visiting the mill’s rep- 
resentatives. 

F. T. Fisher, treasurer Corn Products 
Refining Co., sailed on Aug. 18 to spend 
some time on the Continent in the com- 
pany’s interests. 

Andrew Robbie, general manager Cav- 
alier (N. D.) Milling Co., has been visit- 
ing Samuel Knighton & Son, its New 
York representatives. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, called at the company’s Syracuse 
and Rochester offices on his way to To- 
ledo to visit the National Milling Co. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, sailed for home 
on the Rotterdam, Aug. 25, after a 
month’s stay on this side of the water. 

W. A. Lansker, foreign representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, stopped in New York Aug. 
22-23, while on his way to Montreal, 
whence he sailed for home. 

L. A. Viviano has taken on the ac- 
count of the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., for the metropolitan district, as- 
suring the mill of continued capable rep- 
resentation in this territory. 

William Weiss, secretary La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., E. S. Wagner, 
office manager Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, and J. B. M. Wilcox, Kan- 
sas City, were among recent out-of-town 
millers visiting in New York. 

The directors of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on first preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1; also a dividend of $7 per share 
on second preferred stock for the period 
from Feb. 1, 1921, to Feb. 1, 1922, pay- 
able Nov. 1, 1923. 

A new concern has been formed by J. 
Luis Cisneros, J. R. French and Ed- 
mund Christian, to be known as French, 
Cisneros & Christian. It will handle 
chiefly the accounts of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., Buffalo, the Kansas Millin 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and the McLeod 
Milling Co., Stratford, Ont. 

It seems as though the bakery business 
should have experienced a slight boom 
from Aug. 15 to 25, as book stores in 
both Manhattan and Brooklyn presented 
“tasty” displays of loaves of bread to 
advertise Charles Norris’ new _ book, 
“Bread,”—which book, by the way, is 
not a compilation of formule for good 





loaves, but an elaboration of the bromide, 
“Woman’s place is in the home.” 

The United States liner George Wash- 
ington, from Bremen, included among 
its passengers James H. Douglas, presi- 
dent Quaker Oats Co., and Mrs. Donglas, 
Julius Fleischmann, president Fleisch- 
mann Co., W. J. Love, vice president 
United States Shipping Board, and F. J. 
Thomson, United States Shipping Board 
commissioner. 

Colonel W. M. Haskell has returned 
to New York on the Homeric after two 
years in Russia in charge of relief work. 
He says the exports from that country 
this year will approximate 2,000,000 tons, 
if transportation facilities are provided. 
Estimates of the wheat crop for the year 
are placed at between 60 and 70 per 
cent of normal. 

Plans have been completed to carry 
out the development programme of the 
Port Authority. While the total cost of 
the undertaking has not been appraised, 
well over $100,000,000, and perhaps $200,- 
000,000, will be required. This money 
is to be raised through the floating of 
bond issues, each issue being distinct 
from the preceding or succeeding one, 
and each having a definite security in 
terms of the actual property acquired or 
construction work done. 

Six victims of arsenic poisoned bread 
from the bakery of Max Taugman, this 
city, have recovered or are out of dan- 
ger. An analysis of the bread by the 
department of health showed that while 
it contained sufficient arsenic to cause 
violent illness a normal portion would 
hardly have caused death. Taubman 
said he paid $20 for 1,300 Ibs of the 
flour, and although he noticed it was dis- 
colored, he used part of it in making rye 
bread. The flour was originally intend- 
ed for sale to a doll maker, and seemed 
to be made of sweepings from a ware- 
house floor. 

The monthly bulletin of the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation contains two items of 
interest to exporters. One advises that, 
according to a recent decision of the su- 
preme court of the province of the Cape 
of Good Hope, “through bills of lading” 
are not “bills of lading,” and “insurance 
certificates” are not “policies of insur- 
ance.” This decision was arrived at as 
a result of a lawsuit over a shipment of 
American flour to Cape Town. Ameri- 
can exporters of flour are cautioned to 
exercise extreme care in supplying the 
class of documents requested by the buy- 
er or required by letter of credit, if one 
is established. The other item says that 
permission has been granted for the im- 
portation into Portugal of 10,000,000 
kilos of foreign wheat for use as flour 
for bread making. A_ special import 
duty of 0.01 escudo per kilo is fixed for 
this wheat. 


BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp.—Flour tended up- 
ward, but was less active in the week 
ending Aug. 25. There was no occa- 
sion to do much buying, with the trade 
well stocked on all grades at low prices. 
If there was ever a time when local 
buyers were in position to sit back, take 
things easy and laugh at the other fel- 
low, it is now. In the not a long ago 
the local contingent always bought on 
the ups of the fnarket and never on the 
downs. But all this is changed, be it 
said to the credit of those concerned, 
who, through bitter experience, have 
come to realize that bearish talk does 
not necessarily mean lower prices, or 
bullish talk higher values. 

While buying during the current week 
was conservative, it nevertheless includ- 
ed a few good sales. Near-by soft win- 
ter straight was probably the best seller, 
though something of a car lot character 
was also done in springs and hard win- 
ters at gradually stiffening rates. The 
advance in cash wheat at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City was not fully reflected 
in the prices at which the sales of flour 
from those sections were made, owing 
doubtless to the gain in feed. The rally 
in cash wheat at the big milling centers, 
something like 13@15c bu from the low- 
est of the season, is something to be 
proud of in the face of our huge sur- 
plus and no exports. 

City mills are down for a clean-up, 
but will resume running full time on 
Aug. 27. They found trade fair, do- 
mestic and export, and reported flour 
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prices unchanged but feed $2@2.50 ton 
higher. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons (45@55c more in wood, 
5@lsc less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk): spring first patent, $6.65@6.90; 
spring standard patent, $6.15@6.40; hard 
winter short patent, $6.10@6.35; hard 
winter straight, $5.60@5.85; soft winter 
short patent, $5.10@5.35; soft winter 
straight (near-by), $4.35@4.60; rye flour, 
white $3.90@4.15, dark $3.50@3.75. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, old, 
$7.55; winter patent, new,. $5.85; winter 
straight, new, $5.35. 

Receipts for the week ending Aug. 25, 
43,362 bbls; exports, 12,001. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was buoyant and fairly ac- 
tive in the case of brans and standard 
middlings; otherwise, unchanged and 
quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $33@33.50; soft winter 
bran, $33.50@34; standard middlings, 
$34@34.50; flour middlings, $837@38; red 
dog, $40@41; city mills’ middlings, $35. 

WHEAT 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Aug. 25 at 7c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 744c under the pre- 
vious week and 9%4c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.10; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.03; new southern by boats on grade, 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.021,; No. 
3 9814,c, No. 4 941%4c¢, No. 5 91144¢; range 
of new southern for week 85c@$1.021,, 
last year 55c@$1.05. 

Of the 458,654 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Aug. 25, 457,288 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 224,- 
000 bus. Stocks were 1,610,397 bus, 
1,524,638 domestic and 85,759 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Aug. 25 were 916,752 bus, 
against 749,760 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 100,657 bus, against 92,997 
last year. 

Special sales of wheat on Aug. 22: 
8,830 bus No. 2 hard winter at $1.11%4, 
and 3,000 No. 2 mixed (80 per ce 
hard) at $1.0914. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.06@1.061,,; range of 
southern for week ending Aug. 25, no 
offerings or sales; last year, 7014,@77c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $5. Receipts, 
11,028 ‘bus; stock, 25,513. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Aug. 25, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 685,368. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, old, 52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
old, 5le. Receipts, 46,059 bus; stock, 
71,318. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2 western, 
spot, 731%4c; No. 2, spot, 7414c; a bag lot 
of new southern sold at 85c. Receipts, 
6,199 bus; stock, 141,041. 

Exports for the current week also in- 
cluded 1,317 bus malt. 


NOTES 


Charles Henry Brown, aged 68, vice 
president Baker-Whiteley Coal Co., died 
suddenly on Aug. 18 in Maine, where he 
had gone for the summer to recuperate. 

C. A. Williams, president Williams 
Bros. Co., millers, Kent, Ohio, and vice 
president Richard & Evans Co., millers, 
Cortland, Ohio, visited this market on 
Aug. 25. 

The United American Steamship 
Lines will inaugurate a weekly inter- 
coastal freight and passenger service 
between New York, Baltimore and Pa- 
cific Coast ports on Sept. 8 with 10 
steamers. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, and presi- 
dent Baltimore Flour Club, who has 
been spending some weeks with his fam- 
ily at Eaglesmere, Pa., where they have 
a cottage, was on "change here at the 
close of the current week, looking brown 
and vigorous. 

Richard G. Macgill, Jr., vice president 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating 
the Patapsco Flouring Mills at Ellicott 
City, has resigned his office, to take ef- 
fect Aug. 31. Mr. Macgill has been 
closely associated with these mills all 
his business life, as were also his fa- 
ther, uncle and brother before him. 

Gordon P. White, for many years the 
active man on ’change for Furness, 
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Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship owners and 
agents, has left that concern to embark 
in business for himself. He and Captain 
Duke Adams, of the Bull Lines, have 
formed a copartnership under the name 
of Adams & Co., with offices in the Stew- 
art Building, to conduct a steamship 
agency and brokerage business in all its 
branches. The new firm has already 
made some valuable connections. Mr. 
White is a director of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, and a former 
president of the Baltimore Traffic Club. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

The irregular flour market, resulting 
from fluctuations in wheat, has caused 
flour buyers, not only here but in other 
New England cities, to withdraw from 
the market. Spring wheat millers have 
been offering freely at reductions of 
15@25c bbl from open quotations. Hard 
winter wheat patents have also been of- 
fered at extremely low prices, and quo- 
tations on these flours are now at about 
the lowest point for the season. Even 
lower prices than those openly published 
are stated to have been accepted. 

Receipts of flour for local consump- 
tion are moderate, but equal to the re- 
quirements of the trade. The flour trade 
of New England is fairly well supplied 
at the moment, with a good volume 
booked for future shipment. Buyers, 
therefore, are not doing much worrying 
as to the future of the market. 

Sales of standard spring patents in 
sacks have been reported as low as $6.10 
bbl. Minneapolis mills are doing more 
or less cutting, and some sales have been 
reported below $7 bbl, in cotton, al- 
though the open quotation was around 
$7.10@7.15. This tendency has resulted 
in an entire lack of stability in prices, so 
far as this market is concerned. Soft 
winter wheat flours are also lower, al- 
though the decline is not so marked as 
for spring or hard winters. 

Prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring 
patents, special short $7.15@7.35, stand- 
ard $6.10@7.15, first clears $5.25@5.65; 
hard winter patent $5.35@6; soft winter 
patent $5.40@6.25, straight $5.25@5.65, 
clear $5@5.50. 

An advance of 10c bbl in corn meal 
is recorded, with a good demand, Granu- 
lated yellow is quoted at $2.40, bolted 
yellow $2.35, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.20, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Oatmeal in moderate demand, with mar- 
ket steady at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. Best 
grades of rye flour are selling well, with 
market higher early in the week but 
lower at the close. White patent is 
quoted at $4.10@4.25 bbl. 


MILLFEED 
There is a firm market on wheat feeds, 
with little offering and a sharp advance 
in prices. Spring bran and middlings 
are especially firmly held, both for trans- 
it and prompt shipment. Other feeds 
steady. Spring bran, transit shipment, 
lake and rail, $34.50@35 ton; winter bran, 
$35@35.50; middlings, $35.50@39.50; 
mixed feed, $35@42; red dog, $41; glu- 
ten feed, $47.90; gluten meal, $56.05; 
hominy feed, $39.50; stock feed, $39; oat 
hulls, reground, $17.50; cottonseed meal, 
$46.50@53; linseed meal, $48,—all in 
100’s. 
RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Aug. 25: 
7-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.... 24,051 26,135 ..... «ees 
Wheat, bus... 94,460 28,490 257,386 18,450 
Corn, bus..... Sf a ere) aes eee 
Oats, bus..... 52,870 111,780 24,052 521,042 
Rye, bus...... 27,960 2,645 651,971 1,104 
Barley, bus... 1,800 i eee 470 
Millfeed, tons... ... 20 see 
Corn meal, bbis. 240 75 
Oatmeal, cases. ... 600 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... 300 

NOTES 


The Roma Bakery, Inc., Leominster, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital. 

William S. Weiss, secretary La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was a recent 
Boston visitor. 

The Cushions, Inc., bakery, New Hav- 
en, Conn., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 25: 232,098 bus wheat, 21,- 
207 bus oats, to Liverpool; 39,923 bus 
wheat to London. 
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Lucien H. Peters, for more than 20 
years foreign freight — for the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad at Boston, will 
retire from active work, having pur- 
chased an estate in southern New Hamp- 
shire. He will be succeeded by South- 
worth Lancaster. Clarke B. Moulton 
will take over the position of Frank E. 
Pettengill, freight claim agent for the 
same company, who retires on a pension. 

The exportation of grain through the 
port of Boston during the month of 
August, to date, shows a material in- 
crease over the previous month. While 
present shipments through Boston are 
an overflow from Montreal on account 
of congested conditions there, some do- 
mestic grain is arriving for export and 
will soon be forwarded through this 
port. The exports for the month up to 
and including Aug. 25 have been 791,991 
bus wheat, 62,616 bus oats and 99,408 
bus rye. Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

The flour trade is in a more optimistic 
frame of mind. Sales during the week 
ending Aug. 25 were very substantial, 
and at prices which were close to millers’ 
ideas of what their output is worth. 
Practically all grades advanced 10@20c, 
the bulk of the buying being done on the 
eve of the advances, but some at the 
higher levels. Most of the new contracts 
call for directions between now and 
Jan. 1, Little selling of September to 
September shipment has been done. Bak- 
ers have bought freely, and grocers’ sup- 
ply houses also have been prominent in 
the market. 

Several representatives of northwest- 
ern mills report the current week the 
best they have had in some time. Spring 
fancy patents advanced 20c, and were 
quoted at $6.80@7.25. Other quotations: 
spring standard patents $6@6.50, first 
clear $5@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$6@6.50, straight $5.50@6; rye, $3.75@ 
4.25, 

Heavy transactions in oats featured 
the week’s grain business. Receipts were 
exceptionally heavy, but quality not espe- 
cially high. Millers satisfied their needs 
at the quotations of Aug. 23, and were 
less active at the week end. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, in barrels, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

BUG. THOR cscceciecececas 128,654 77 
Previous week ........... 120,702 72 
OOP GD. 6-a65065 deeeniess 130,970 79 
TWO FORTE GOO: cicccevoecs 145,800 88 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Grain receipts continue very light. 


The total for the week ending Aug. 25 
was less than 2,000,000 bus, totals being: 
wheat, 1,025,919 bus; corn, 366,800; oats, 
128,700; rye, 123,873; barley, 60,000. 

Elevators here held 6,151,000 bus, an 
increase in one week of 99,000 bus. Only 
487 cars were loaded for seaboard, and 
the barge canal fleet took on 694,441 bus. 
There is little demand for grain tonnage, 
and it now looks as if the expected in- 
crease in business will not take place un- 
til September. 

The only clearance for St. Lawrence 
ports was one of 18,500 bus corn for 
Quebec. The package freighters are do- 
ing a good volume of flour business. 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds continued their upward 
movement, advancing $1@1.50. Bran is 
quoted at $31. The wr local produc- 
er is practically out of the market, ex- 
cept on mixed cars with flour. Mixers 
have covered for their heavy August 
sales, and short interests helped to 
strengthen the market. September book- 
ings are reported very heavy. Other 
quotations: standard middlings, $32; 
flour middlings, $35.50; mixed feed, $34; 
red dog, $37.50. 

Oil meal is in fairly good demand, 
and is quoted $45.50 for August and $46 
for September. One mill here will be 
down until early in September, and the 
market is having no difficulty in absorb- 
ing the present output. It is reported 
that Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., will 
install a grinding mill at Edgewater, due 
to light demand for export cake. No 
pe al has been done at that plant for 
several years. 

Cottonseed meal is quoted at $52.50, 
Boston, for the 43 per cent grade, Oc- 








tober to December shipment. Other 
rades: Al per cent, $50.50; 36 per cent, 

7.50. Near-by shipment is strong, $56 
for the 43 per cent grade. 

Hominy is strong at $40. Boston, and 
gluten has advanced to $44.40, Buffalo, 
in bulk. 

Belated rains will have little effect 
on pastures, it is thought. Their poor 
condition, coupled with light production 
of wheat feeds, is held responsible for 
the continued high prices. One large 
seller is so bullish that his idea of near- 
by bran is $40 ton. 


JULIUS BARNES’S VISIT 


Julius Barnes was Buffalo’s guest on 
Aug. 22. In the morning, at the national 
convention of insurance agents, he spoke 
optimistically of the nation’s outlook, 
and urged that government be kept from 
interference with legitimate business. 
Mr. Barnes cited numerous prosperity 
records, recently made, to prove his con- 
tention that there are few clouds on the 
nation’s business horizon. In the after- 
noon he visited the Corn Exchange, 
where he was greeted by practically the 
entire membership. 


FLOUR CLUB’S OUTING 


The annual outing of the Buffalo 
Flour Club was held Aug. 25 at the 
Woodcliff Club, and was one of the most 
successful in the club’s history. The 
principal event was a baseball game be- 
tween the club and a team representing 
the grain and feed interests. In a bril- 
liantly played contest the grain men 
were victorious, 15 to 7. Krueger, Crow 
and Miller, the club pitchers, were un- 
able to check the grain men’s sluggers, 
while Callanan, McKibben and Fahne- 
stock, the victors’ pitchers, were saved 
by great support. Scanlan’s umpiring 
was the subject of favorable comment 
at the banquet which followed the game. 
President Krueger presided. Speech 
making was barred, W. S. Preyer, chair- 
man of the outing committee, received 
many compliments on the arrangements. 


NOTES 


Max Cohen, feed and grain broker, is 
on a fishing trip in Canada. 

Fire recently destroyed the grist mill 
at Sand Ridge, near Alden. 

Frank Wilson, grain and feed broker, 
is enjoying a trip down the St. Law- 
rence. 

Eugene Crow, of the Crow Flour Co., 
has returned from a vacation spent at 
Red Bay, Ont. 

Ira W. Hewitt, of Springville, is now 
representing the King Midas Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Medina 
(N. Y.) Cold Storage Co., with a loss of 
more than $50,000. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
plant which the Salamanca Milling Co. 
will erect to replace that recently 
burned. 

E. M. Husted, president Superior Ele- 
vator Co., won the Grandpa’s golf tour- 
nament recently conducted at the Wana- 
kah Country Club. 


Ira W. Gantt, of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

L. C. Shellabarger, president Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, is touring to Washington, and will 
stop off in Buffalo on his way home. 


F. F. Henry, Buffalo manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., is attending th 


polis, and will spend some time An 
the Northwest. 


Harry Wohlers, grain broker, is con- 
fined to his home following an unusual 
accident. One of his legs came in con- 
tact with his desk. Keys in his pocket 
pierced his skin, and a serious infection 
developed. 


Two men have been arrested in con- 
nection with the fire which caused $75,000 
loss at the grain storage warehouse of 
Donald Woodward, Le Roy. They have 
been sentenced to 15-day jail terms 
pending formal investigation of the fire. 


Following an inspection of the state 
barge canal, Dwight B. La Du, state 
engineer, said the channel was in better 
condition than at any time since 1920. 
The most serious chetwention is near 


poles annual meeting in Minng- 
a 
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Schenectady, where there is a depth of 
104, feet. 


The Jamestown Wholesale Bread (o, 
announces purchase of the plant and 
business of the Clarke Baking (Co, 
Jamestown. Officers of the merged com- 
panies: president, Arthur W. Kettle; 
vice president, C. A. Samuelson; treas- 
urer, J. Edwin Carlson; secretary, Frank 
E. Jones. 

P. D. Faunestock, 


ROCHESTER 


It begins to look as though quite a 
substantial part of the trade had come 
to the conclusion that flour prices are low 
enough, as there have been larger sales in 
the week ending Aug. 25. 

The improvement has been more 
marked the past two or three days. Some 
sales have specified flour from old wheat, 
with shipping directions to be furnished 
later, and in others the flour has been 
promptly ordered out. 

Spring wheat millers probably have 
more orders on their books now than at 
any time in the last month or six weeks, 
and have again revised prices, with ad- 
vances on the higher grades ranging 5@ 
25ec. Going quotations: spring patents, 
$7.25@7.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, }os- 
ton; local, $7; spring straights, $6.50@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers pat- 
ent, $7.10@7.15, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, 34@ 
4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

With little winter wheat available, soft 
wheat mills here are sold up close to the 
limit. Farmers are not selling to exceed 
half the usual quantity of wheat. One 
miller here with some round sales in pros- 
pect, wrote to 12 shippers, and out of 
the lot secured one car. 

While the bulk of the flour sold is based 
on wheat at $1 to the farmer or $1.10) to 
the shipper, it is altogether likely that, 
forced to get wheat in a hurry, it would 
cost, delivered, nearer $1.15. With a sub- 
stantial part of the flour trade still pos- 
sessed with the idea of $1 wheat, the best 
policy appears to be to let them do a 
little hunting. Most mills are sold well 
ahead. Prices have firmed up 5c, with 
mill brands offered at $5.40@5.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.25. 

Following hard wheat, entire wheat 
flour has advanced to $6.50@6.60 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston, with shipments 
invariably in mixed cars. Graham flour 
higher at $5.20@5.25 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston, with shipments mostly in 
small lots. 

With rye grain, spot shipment, com- 
manding 10@12c bu over the quoted cash 
price, millers here are inclined to lay low. 
Seedsmen, the disturbing factor in the 
market, will be filled up in early Septem- 
ber, it is expected. Meanwhile, millers 
believe that there is bound to be a reces- 
sion in prices nearer to quotations. How- 
ever, they have some business on their 
books and are busy cleaning up on that. 
Prices on best white brands have ad- 
vanced to $4.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. 

Feed prices continue to soar. Mills are 
mostly sold ahead, and all shipments are 
in mixed cars. The market would ap- 
parently take 50 per cent more than is 
offered, and still continue strong. While 
there has been some rain, fall feed is 
bound to be short at best, and it looks 
as though dairymen would be mill cus- 
tomers from now on. Going prices on 
millfeed: spring bran, $33@35_ ton, 
sacked, mwnixed cars, Boston; local, 332; 
winter bran, $31@32, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, standard $35, flour 510, 
both mixed cars, Boston; standard, local,’ 
$34; rye feed, nominal price $30 ton, 
sacked, local. Strong demand for west- 
ern feed, with prices generally $1 higler. 
Ground oats $36 ton, and corn meal *10, 
both bulk, delivered. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, witli 4 
pe re y= | of 18,600 bbls, as report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
. Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee er 7,600 41 
Previous week ......... eee 8,500 46 


Of this week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 

The two bakeshops of the Barker Sys- 

tem in this city have been sold to local 
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interests. While to the outsider it ap- 

ared that the stores did a fair business, 
reports say the overhead was too high to 
meet competition from other retail bak- 
eries here. 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting in Syracuse of the 
New York State Hay and Grain Dealers’ 
Association, which includes the New Eng- 
jand states as well: president, H. A. Bas- 
comb, Boston; vice president, P. J. Ban- 
tell, Rochester; secretary, D. C. Jones, 
Weedsport, N. Y; new director, E. C. 
Bradley, Interlaken, N. Y. 

W. W. Rossiter, sales agent of the 
Rochester branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., has been promoted to be district sales 
manager for the company, with super- 
vision over branches in eastern New York, 
Vermont, western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Mr. Rossiter has been in the 
employ of the company since November, 
1911. He will be succeeded here by H. 
N. Fawcett, now in charge of the com- 
pany’s Ogdensburg agency. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market during the week end- 
ing Aug. 25 ruled steady, but the volume 
of business transacted was only moderate. 
Bakers are working on small stocks and 
are watching the market closely, but their 
ideas of value are generally below those 
of manufacturers, and they are confining 
purchases to the satisfaction of immedi- 
ate requirements. Rye flour ruled steady 
under inoderate offerings, but trade was 
uiet. 
. Receipts of flour amounted to 364 bbls, 
and 13,388,624 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,200 
sacks to Rotterdam, 5,000 to Hamburg, 
5,388 to Glasgow and 700 to Bristol. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.25@5.50; rye flour, $4 
@4.25. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was firm and high- 
er under light offerings and an increased 
demand. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $35@36; soft 
winter bran, $35@36; standard middlings, 
$35.50@36.50; flour middlings, $389@40; 
red dog, $41@42. 


WHEAT 


Offerings of wheat were light, and the 
market advanced 3c. Trade, however, 
was quiet. Receipts, 577,996 bus; ex- 
ports, 128,000; stock, 1,332,972. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.05@1.07; No. 3, $1.02@ 
1.04; No, 2 red winter, garlicky, 99c@$1 ; 
mixed, 3c under red winter. 


CORN 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots advanced 2c bu early in 
the week, but subsequently reacted 1c and 
closed dull. Supplies small but ample. 
Receipts, 4,065 bus; stock, 3,404. Quo- 
tations: car lots for local trade, No. 2 
— $1.06@1.07, No. 3 yellow $1.05@ 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Offerings of corn products were light, 
and the market ruled firm, with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.24; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.24; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.20. 


OATS 


Supplies of oats were small and the 
market ruled steady, but there was little 
trading. Receipts, 14,698 bus; stock, 338,- 
370. Quotations: No. 2 white, 501%4@5lc; 
No. 3 white, 491/,@50c. 


OATMEAL 
‘The oatmeal market was quiet and 
without important change. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


NOTES 


Holzbeierlien & Sons, Inc., has obtained 
a Delaware charter to manufacture and 


= in pastry, bread, cakes, etc. Capital, 


.) . 





James D. Schofield, of this city, has 
obtained a Delaware charter for the Cope 
Baking Co., to manufacture bread, cakes, 
etc. Capital, $100,000. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
W. S. Weiss, secretary La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., and Richard Sparks, of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

On Aug. 23' Mayor Moore of this city 
signed a contract with the Frederick 
Snare Corporation for the completion of 
the great new Porter Street Pier No. 84, 
South, in the Moyamensing group on the 
Delaware River. The superstructure of 
this pier was completed recently by 
Franklin M. Harris, Jr. The Snare Cor- 
poration expects to have the work done 
before Jan. 1. The contract amounts to 
approximately $505,000. Director Sproule 
said that when the pier is completed it 
can readily be leased, and that there is 
already a demand for its facilities. The 
pier is one of the largest now owned by 
the city, being 900 feet long and 300 feet 
wide. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





PASSING OF THE PLANTATIONS 





Northward Movement of the Negro One of 
the Motives for Splitting Up Louisiana 
Estates into Small Farms 


New Orteans, La.—Local flour men 
are studying the recent movement in 
Louisiana toward cutting up extensive 
plantations into small farms. While 
wheat is not produced on these smaller 
farms, and is never likely to be grown 
there, interest in the movement is keen 
because more farmers mean greater pop- 
ulation and greater population means 
larger villages and towns, with conse- 
quent expansion of all business there, 
including that of millers, brokers and 
others identified with the flour industry. 

It is being demonstrated that diversi- 
fication is superior to the old, one-crop 
theory, and the large cotton plantations 
which are being cut up into smaller 
tracts are being planted to vegetables, 
nuts and fruit. Efficient farm bureaus 
are in operation in virtually every parish 
in the state, and assistance is being given 
to farmers to insure a profitable crop 
and the marketing of their products. 
Where an acre formerly produced less 
than a bale of cotton, and where land 
thus planted yielded the plantation own- 
er $75 or less a season, it is now produc- 
ing oranges valued at approximately 
$500 to the acre, and pecans from $300 
and $400 upward, depending upon the 
age of the trees. 

The mild climate of Louisiana and the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast makes three crops 
of vegetables a year common practice, 
and although a fourth crop can and is 
produced frequently, experts have 
warned against it, pleading that the land 
be given a rest. 

Flour men in New Orleans who look 
beyond their own trade for the causes 
of prosperity or depression and who 
thus prepare to share in prosperity or 
are prepared beforehand for impending 
depression in local markets, are pleased 
with the trend toward the smaller farm, 
and regard the migration of Negro labor 
to the North with less concern than ever. 
They term this hegira as one of the prin- 
cipal causes leading to the division of 
the large plantations, and consider it a 
blessing to this territory. 

R. A. Sutuivan. 





OKLAHOMA’S HOME INDUSTRIES 

OxtaHoma City, Oxia.—A _ proclama- 
tion is expected from Governor Walton 
calling upon the people of Oklahoma to 
patronize Oklahoma manufacturing con- 
cerns, flour mills in particular, in order 
that industries may be stimulated as 
much as possible. This is a part of a 

rogramme of economic relief that is 
eing considered by state officials and 
manufacturers. The proclamation was 
asked for by John F. Kroutil, president 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, and John A. 
Whitehurst, president state board of 
agriculture. 

Meantime the programme of the state 
in storing wheat is being carried on, and 
opinion is.taking root in Oklahoma and 
the grain belt of Texas that the wheat 
acreage should be reduced. Mr. White- 
hurst estimates that the reduction will 
be 35 to 40 per cent. Some of the larg- 
est growers have announced definitely a 
decrease. Among them is Miller Bros., 
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of the 101 Ranch, Ponca City. This firm 
has been growing about 7,000 acres of 
wheat each year. It has announced that 
not an acre will be planted this season. 

In considering the whole economy of 
the programme Mr. Kroutil says he fa- 
vors better methods of planting, culture 
and handling over the acreage reduc- 
tion proposition. He points out that a 
few years ago, when Oklahoma produced 
an average of 13 bus wheat per acre, 
Nebraska, with approximately the same 
acreage, produced an average of 25 bus. 
A real remedy cannot be found, says 
Mr. Kroutil, unti! an adjustment has 
been made in labor costs, and this must 
be preceded by a decrease in the cost of 
manufactured articles the laborer buys. 
Wheat at 75c is not so far out of line, 
he says, considering before-war prices. 
Labor cost was then $2 a day, whereas 
now it is $3.50@4, a reduction from war 
peak of only $1@1.50. 





AUSTRALIAN WEATHER CONDITIONS 

Me zourne, Victoria, July 16.—Those 
visitors who have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Australia is a country of ex- 
tremes would find some convincing jus- 
tification for their attitude were they 
to study the meteorological records of 
the various states, particularly, however, 
those of South Australia and Victoria, 
for the last six months. From the be- 
ginning of the year to nearly the middle 
of May there was an almost entire ab- 
sence ef rain, except for thunderstorms 
in isolated localities. Since then the 
registrations practically everywhere in 
the agricultural areas have been excep- 
tionally heavy. At Adelaide, South 
Australia, for example, rain fell on 54 
out of 60 days, and 16 inches were 
gauged in about two months, or only 
five inches below the average for the 
whole year. 

In both the states named the rains 
have seriously interfered with the cul- 
tural and seeding operations, and thou- 
sands of acres have been transformed, 
temporarily, into lakes. A leading farm- 
er in the Wimmera—generally described 
as “the granary of Victoria”—who had 
proposed to seed about 600 acres has not 
covered more than 100. It is feared 
that in many cases, in low lying places, 
which were seeded comparatively early, 
the grain has rotted. However, there is 
some consolation in the knowledge that 
the moisture will build up the reserves 
for the use of the plants later on, and 
should the spring and early summer 
prove to be favorable there is every rea- 
son to expect a most bountiful harvest. 


Cuartes J. MAatruews. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR EVANSVILLE 

EvansvittE, Inp.—The Charles H. 
Vincent Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn., pro- 
poses to erect a large grain elevator in 
Evansville in the fall. Charles H. Vin- 
cent, president of the company, was here 
Aug. 16, and in company with Samuel 
B. Bell, county auditor, entered into a 
co-partnership for the handling of grain 
in and out of Evansville. A site was se- 
lected for the elevator, which it is esti- 
mated will cost $25,000. Mr. Bell will 
have charge of the business in this city. 

The Vincent company is the successor 
of the old I. T. Rea Grain Co., and is one 
of the largest in the South, its average 
yearly handling being 1,500,000 bus. Mr. 
Vincent declared he was attracted to 
Evansville because of the fine quality 
of corn raised in this section. The gen- 
eral offices of the company will remain 
at Nashville. 

W. W. Ross. 





WISCONSIN POULTRY FEED MARKET 
MitwavKkee, Wis.—Indicative of the 
fertile market Wisconsin provides for 
manufacturers of poultry feeds are fig- 
ures showing that there are 13,613,000 
hens or an average of 68 hens on every 
farm in this state: The statistics were 
compiled by J. B. Hayes, poultry spe- 
cialist of the state college of agriculture, 
to show the rapid growth of the farm 
poultry industry in Wisconsin, which in 
the past year is given a value of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. Mr. Hayes says 
poultry is not a specialized industry in 
Wisconsin; rather, it is a specialized 
farm practice which has given the Bad- 
ger state twelfth rank among all states 
in this branch of farming. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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THIS KINDLY WORLD 


(Continued from page 900.) 

The paving of a street necessitates the 
use of noisy machines and engines, and 
the crew which does the work is usually 
oblivious to the feelings of the resident 
in regard to quiet. It would take several 
weeks to complete the work, and the 
prospect for one confined to his room and 
naturally hoping for a restful and placid 
environment was not very encouraging. 

The work had to be done, and there 
was no way of getting it postponed to a 
more convenient season; the men, ma- 
chines and material were on the spot and, 
at first, the noise thereof, as the crowd 
came up the street, was appalling. I con- 
fess I dreaded the time when the scene 
of activity should reach the front of our 
house. 

I need not have been concerned, how- 
ever; the foreman of the street crew had 
been told that there was a sick man in 
Number 66 and that was enough. He 
passed the word to the engineer in charge 
of the noisy machine that periodically 
had been uttering its shrill, ear-piercing 
signals; he also mentioned it to the work- 
men. Half a block away from our house, 
to which point the work had proceeded 
in an exceedingly leisurely way, there 
was a pause and nothing more was done 
that day. 

The next morning early, an absolutely 
silent crew and perfectly noiseless ma- 
chines took up the work, and continued it 
with a record-breaking rapidity, hitherto 
unheard of in the annals of city street 
making, so that in a single day a miracle 
of progress was made, and by quitting 
time the work was finished and the street 
in front completed. Not a whistle had 
been blown during the entire day. 

I felt so grateful to my considerate 
friends in the road for their thoughtful 
kindness that I sent them out some cigars, 
which they evidently enjoyed, and stand- 
ing in my dressing gown at the window, 
I was able to signal to them a message 
of appreciation to which they responded 
cordially. 

Perhaps I am going to be a perfectly 
well man again—the doctors think so— 
and perhaps not; but, be that as it may, 
whether I shall in future mingle as before 
on a basis of physical equality with my 
fellows, or lead the remainder of my life 
in the forced retirement of the semi- 
invalid, I feel reasonably sure of one 
thing, and that is I shall never again 
believe that the world is hard and cruel. 
I shall always know that underneath the 
apparent selfish ruthlessness, observable 
from a distance, there beats in all of us 
alike, rich or poor, humble or exalted, the 
same human heart easily moved to kind- 
ness and good will. 

So I am ready, now, as I never was 
before, to say with the late Sam Walter 
Foss: 


“I see from my house by the side of the 
road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of 
hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife, 
But I turn not away from their smiles 
or their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend of man. 


“I know there are brook-gladdened mead- 
ows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night, 
And still I rejoice when the travellers 
rejoice 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road 
Like a man who dwells alone.” 


—Tue Oxtp Man. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 25, 1923, with 
comparisons in barrels (000’s omitted): 

--—Output—~ -—Exports—. 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis .. 15,482 14,445 183 827 
Bt., PAGl-.¢. 6. 633 471 ome wap 
Duluth-Superior 1,069 850 or oes 
Outside ....... 10,739 8,742 2 17 
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Flour sales in Pacific northwestern 
markets are still confined almost entire- 
ly to old crop. Bakers are generally 
booked up on it through November and 
December, and will await developments 
as to prices and quality of new crop 
flours before increasing their commit- 
ments. 

The Washington spring wheat crop, 
while large, is running uneven as to 
quality, and the indications are that 
Montana wheat will probably be used by 
coast millers on a large scale in wheat 
mixtures this season for bakers and 
family grades. Both winter and spring 
new crop Montana wheats are offered 
here on a 13 per cent protein basis. It 
was feared earlier in the season that the 
unusual strength of Montana wheat of 
the 1921 and 1922 crops would not be 
equaled this year, on account of the wet 
season, but hot, dry weather at the 
critical time has apparently produced 
another large yield of choice milling 
wheat in that state. 

Montana made flours and flours made 
in this state from Montana wheat have 
gained an enviable reputation on ac- 
count of the remarkable strength of re- 
cent wheat crops in that state. These 
flours are gradually replacing other 
spring wheat flours in Pacific northwest- 
ern markets, and the prestige of Dakota 
flour is gradually giving way to its 
younger competitor. 

Pacific Coast millers have not been slow 
in meeting the competition of Montana 
made flour, by themselves grinding Mon- 
tana wheat. A few years ago this was 
ground by only a comparatively small 
number of Washington mills, but today 
the practice is general. 

The movement of flour to the Orient 
is heavy in filling large flour sales made 
in July, and most of the mills are run- 
ning at increasing capacity and will con- 
tinue to operate strongly for the next 
two months. There is still some demand 
for flour from China, and a moderate 
volume of new business is being placed, 
in spite of the heavy tonnage afloat or 
to be shipped between now and Decem- 
ber. More business could undoubtedly 
be worked were it not for the premium 
at which early shipment wheat is held, 
caused by the strong milling demand. 

South American inquiry for flour is 
fairly active, and most of the west coast 
countries are buying in moderate vol- 
ume. Inquiry appears to be more gen- 
eral, and an increasing business is antici- 
pated. 

Soft wheat flour sales to domestic 
markets are confined to local trade and 
California, excepting a small scattered 
car lot business from interior mills to 
middle western markets. 

Soft wheat flour quotations: family 
patent, $6.50@6.70 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $5.10@5.35, basis cot- 
ton 98’s; Washington bakers patent, 
$5.50@5.85, cotton 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota $6.90@ 
7.40 bbl, and Montana $6.20@6.55, both 
old crop. New crop Kansas, $5.70@6.05; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheat, $6@6.55. 

Demand for millfeed is quiet. Mill- 
run, prompt shipment, is selling at $21 
@22 ton. Montana feeds are not of- 
fered on this coast. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Aug. 24, basis No. 1 wheat, 
prompt shipment: hard white, $1.10 bu; 
soft and western white, $1.08; northern 
spring, $1.06; hard winter, $1.05; red 


winter and western red, $1.04; fancy 
milling blue-stem, $1.10@1.12; fancy 
dark northern Montana spring, $1.25; 
Montana dark hard winter, $1.17@1.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls ° tivity 

po ee. Serre eee 52,800 37,138 70 
Previous week ..... 52,800 24,604 47 
ZOOP GOO cccccscccs See 34,142 64 
Two years ago..... 52,800 29,941 57 
Three years ago.... 52,800 12,600 24 
Four years ago..... 52,800 9,990 18 
Five years ago..... 52,800 24,258 51 


Weekly output 
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freight and passenger service between 
New York and California ports. Its 
ships will not make north Pacific ports, 
but the company will issue through bills 
of lading to Portland, Seattle and Van- 
couver, B. C. The Manchuria, Finland 
and Kroonland, of 22,250 to 26,700 tons 
displacement, will be operated in this 
service, on a 15-day schedule between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


UTAH 


Increasing receipts of new wheat and 
advancing prices for flour featured the 
Ogden market for the week ending Aug. 
25. New spring wheat is now arriving, 
along with winter wheat, and by Sept. 1 
it is expected there will be heavy receipts 
both for milling and storage. In prepa- 
ration for this movement, Ogden millers 
and elevator managers have been keeping 
in close touch with country points. 

The flour market advanced 20@30c on 
all grades during the week. Quotations 
on Aug. 25 for shipments to the south- 
eastern states were $5.80@6 bbl for new 
soft wheat flour, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
carload lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi Riv- 
er points. Quotations to California were 
$5.80@6 bbl for bakers flour, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, and $5.80@6 for family flour, 
basis 49-lb cotton bags, carload lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. Local trade 





Royal Milling Co.’s Entry in the Elks’ Convention Parade Held Recently at Great Falls, Mont. 


barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output ofac- 
bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ........ 57,000 22,565 
Previous week ..... 57,000 28,283 50 
Wee GO wise Covers 57,000 31,456 55 
Two years ago..... 57,000 22,442 39 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,940 33 
Four years ago..... 57,000 ..... oe 
Five years ago..... 57,000 9,672 16 


Twenty-five interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Aug. 18, 1923, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 134,900 bbls of 
flour, made 75,440, or 56 per cent of 
capacity, against 40,814 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 18 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 91,400 bbls, or 45 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


Ross A. Dinsmore, vice president Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting north coast markets. 

The steamship Northwestern Miller, 
operated by Furness, Withy & Co., is 
loading at Seattle for European ports. 
This is the ship’s first appearance on the 
Pacific. 

Receipts of new crop wheat have been 
light on Puget Sound, on account of the 
reluctance of farmers to sell and the 
lateness of the crop. Total wheat re- 
ceipts since July 1 are 775 cars at Seattle 
and 590 at Tacoma. 

The re-established intercoastal service 
of the United American lines will be in- 
augurated by the sailing of the Sudbury 
from Baltimore on Sept. 8 and from 
New York Sept. 13. A weekly schedule 
will be maintained. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
Co. announces the re-establishment of 
the Panama Pacific Line, operating a 


quotations were $5.40@5.60 for either 
bakers or family patents, basis 48-lb cot- 
ton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

The bran market also advanced, Cali- 
fornia buyers being quoted $83@35 ton 
for white bran and $29@31 for red, car 
lots, f.o.b., California common points, 
with local prices $28 for white and $25 
for red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Wheat quotations on Aug. 25 were $1 
@1.05 bu for No. 1 hard winter, $1@1.05 
for No. 1 northern spring and 95c@$l 
for No. 1 soft wheat, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

NOTES 

Joseph M. Parker, manager Sperry 
Flour Co. mills in Ogden, spent several 
days recently in Malad and other wheat 
growing centers of southeastern Idaho. 

The Richfield roller mill was burned 
Aug. 24, the loss being estimated at $25,- 
000, with only $500 insurance. Since May 
1, 1923, the mill had been operated b 
Orson Christensen, Chris Christensen, W. 
E. Bay and Alfred J. Bird. 

W. Preston Thomas, Weber County, 
Utah, farm agent, has sent word to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation that, 
owing to the low price of wheat, many 
farmers of this section are considering 
the grinding of wheat on their farms and 
using it for chicken feed mash. 

W. F. Burton, financier and implement 
dealer, died in Ogden, Aug. 23. He was 
vice president and manager of the Burton 
Implement Co., which has been one of the 
potent development organizations of 
northern Utah, and an officer of several 
other commercial and financial organi- 
zations. 

Organization of the Stockgrowers’ Mills 
& Feedyards Co. was completed when the 
company filed articles of incorporation 
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in Ogden, showing capital stock of 850. 
000. The officers are James E. Clinton 
Boise, president; Homer E. Fenn, vice 
president; Fred V. Canfield, secretary. 
The officers are also the directors. 7 
W. E. Zuppayy. 





MONTANA 

Patent flour is the only item in the 
milling output list that remains n- 
changed. Millfeeds have advanced sharp- 
ly, and clears also have added something 
to former figures. The feeds took on $2 
ton, and there is said to be an active 
demand, with supply none too gencrous, 
Current quotations: patent flour $6.75 bb] 
and first clear $4.75, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran js 
$25 ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 

The dog-day period of August this 
year is proving a busy one for the sill- 
ing industry, because of the fact jnills 
are confronted with the work of hai dling 
the state’s biggest crop, and also of keep- 
ing their plants in order. Most of 
the wheat is handled through el vator 
companies that are subsidiaries of mills 
owned or operated in the state. Thi. fur- 
nishes the mills with an exception.) op- 
portunity for getting their choicest -clec- 
tion for grinding from Montana vrain, 
and this they are not overlookin. this 
season. 

Reports from every section indicate 
that the wheat crop is better in (jvality 
than some had predicted, althouy! the 
bushelage will not come up to the ii ures 
of the most optimistic. It will, however, 
prove to be the biggest crop that Mon- 
tana has ever harvested, both in th: total 
and in the crop of spring wheat. [11 cer- 
tain areas the grasshopper damage to the 
winter wheat was found larger than had 
been expected, the chief effect being 
found in the reduced size of the berry. 

Millers say that, considered in ll its 
aspects, the Montana wheat crop this year 
is one that offers them marvelous oppor- 
tunity for good flour output, and that 
plant operation will be maintained as ac- 
tively as the market will consume it. 

NOTES 

Montana’s corn crop is expected to 
reach record proportions this  scason. 
There is a cornfield on nearly every ranch 
in the northern and eastern parts of the 
state. Both dent and flint varieties have 
been used, and there will be a sizable 
fodder crop. 

Arthur Reuber, a field man for the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association, 
presented the case of the association to 
the Harlem Commercial Club members 
at a recent meeting. His action was in- 
tended to create a better understanding 
between business men and farmers. 

The Montana Agricultural College and 
the state commissioner of agriculture 
have joined in a call for a meeting at 
which plans will be made for a vigorous 
attack upon the grasshopper. The date 
will be arranged to accommodate dele- 
gates from Alberta and the two Dakotas. 

Civil action has been instituted against 
M, O. Burreson by the Moore Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., now being managed ly the 
state commissioner of agriculture in ad- 
justing its affairs, to recover $12,901. 
The suit also seeks a general accounting 
by Mr. Burreson covering the period of 
his managership of the elevator. 

Estimates made by F. C. Campbe'l, su- 
perintendent of the Blackfeet Indian 
reservation, indicate that the total crop 
of wheat, oats and barley for the year 
from the farms cultivated by the Inclians 
will be about 100,000 bus. The crop on 
irrigated areas is not so good as that 
on dry land, due to grasshoppers anc hail. 

Joun A, Cunry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Cash grain took a marked turi: for 
the better in the week ending Auy. 23, 
with barley heading the list. Dovvestic 
and export buying was in good vo.ume, 
and heavy offerings from the country 
tended to facilitate movement of the 
crop. Developments in eastern markets 
were favorable for the local situ: tion, 
and buyers also seemed to gather con- 
fidence from the course of events 2 
Europe. 

Declines in wheat values met with 4 
firm check, and buying was steady at 
$1.80 and better for good grades. Mills 
were steady bidders for No. 1 hard white 
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at this figure, and country demand took 
on feed grades at the same level. 
Rumors of a large flour business in ex- 
port grades also helped to keep up 
values. ° , 

Exporters were ready buyers of ship- 
ping grades of barley, and prices rose 
rapidly on standard export grades. 
Choice types brought as high as $1.60@ 
1,65, and ordinary grades of shipping 
parley sold at $1.40@1.55. Feed barley 
was less in demand, but held firm at 
$1.30@ 1.35, an advance of 10c over the 
previous week. 

Flour prices are as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent new wheat, $7.45@7.75, 
standard patent $7.15@7.35, clear $7; 
Montana fancy patent $6.95@7.10, 
standard $6.55@6.70, clear $6.35; Kansas 
fancy, old wheat $7.70@7.85, new wheat 
$7.95@ 7.40; Kansas standard, old wheat 
$6.80@6.95, new wheat $6.55@6.75,— 
cotton 98’s, delivered, San Francisco. 

Millteeds were quiet and showed no 
change 

NOTES 

During July 131,715 ctls wheat were 
exporte’ from San Francisco. 

The state production of barley is fore- 
cast al 36,292,000 bus, while rice crop 
conditions indicate a prospective crop of 
5,671,000 bus. 

Frank W. Meyer, of New York City, 
special representative of the Fleisch- 
mann (o., expects to visit California 
shortly. He will attend the bakers’ con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 

The san Francisco Marine Exchange 
reports the following exports of flour 
during July, 1923: to China, 25,875 bbls; 
Japan, 513; Pacific Islands, 3,383; Mex- 
ico, 2.583; Central America and Pana- 
ma, 13,307; South America, 1,609; United 
Kingdom, 15; Philippines, 938; miscel- 
laneous, 6,250. 

The California agricultural statistician 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reports that the preliminary 
estimate of the total production of win- 
ter wheat in California for 1923 is 16,- 
456,000 bus, nearly 2,000,000 more than 
forecast during June and July. This 
yield represents the production of about 
36,000 acres more than in 1922. The av- 
erage yield per acre over the state is 
calculated at 22 bus, the best during the 
history of wheat production in Cali- 
fornia. 

The injunction suit brought against 
the state board of harbor commissioners 
by Frank A. Somers, president of Somers 
& Co., grain dealers, to prevent the board 
from leasing the state grain cleaning 
plant and grain elevator on Islais Creek 
to grain brokers has been dismissed. 
When it was shown that leasing of the 
machinery and plant to operators would 
amount to the state entering business in 
competition with private interests, a 
process held to be illegal, the state board 
immediately agreed that dealers should 
continue to operate the plant and eleva- 
tor as a public utility. 


LOS ANGELES 

New flour is moving very slowly to 
this market, Kansas being the principal 
shipper. It is expected that flour made 
from new wheat from the Utah-Idaho 
section will arrive about Sept. 1. 

All sorts of prices are rumored, but 
for Kansas 95 per cent patent a con- 
servative price probably would be $6 
bbl, delivered, with short patent 25c 
more. Utah-Idaho prices range, for bak- 
ers patent $5.60@6, and soft white wheat 
flours $5@5.25. Northern coast mills’ 
flours, $5.75@6. 


MILLFEED 


During August there has been quite a 
movement of millfeed to this market 
from coast and Montana mills. Con- 
tracts were made for long-time ship- 
ments from Utah and Idaho. Prices for 
Northern milJ-run are $27.50@28.50; 
Montana, $27.50@28.50; Utah-Idaho red 
ie. $27@28; Utah-Idaho white, $29 

NOTES 

Offices of Balfour-Guthrie & Co. have 
been ‘Tmoved from the I. W. Hellman 
Building to new quarters in the Union 
Oil Building. 

Capital stock of the Sperry Elevator 
t storage Co. has been increased to 
$250,000. S. B. McNear, of San Fran- 
Cisco, is president, Joseph M. Parker vice 
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president, W. B. Felt secretary, and J. 
H. DeVine assistant secretary of the 
company, which was organized to oper- 
ate the Sperry interests in Idaho. 

J. A. Mackechnie, of the Mackechnie 
Bread Co., one of Los Angeles’ leading 
wholesale bakeries, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Seattle, having gone there via 
steamer. 

Los Angeles is to have a new public 
grain elevator and warehouse of 250,000 
bus capacity, costing $600,000. It is to 
be known as the Los Angeles terminal 
elevator. E. W. Thompson, local miller 
and grain man, is to be president. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Thompson the company 
is incorporated under the laws of the 
state and plans to give Los Angeles the 
most modern steel re-enforced concrete 


elevator and warehouse in the country, 
and the only one of its kind in southern 
California. 

A special service to bakers has been 
inaugurated by the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of H. E. Henneberger, who has re- 
cently resigned from the Fleischmann 
organization to join the milling com- 
pany’s forces. Mr. Henneberger will help 
bakers in the Los Angeles territory to 
correct their processes and better their 
product. Where the problem requires 
a practical demonstration of correct 
methods he will work with the baker. 
Mr. Henneberger is known to bakers 
throughout the country and particularly 
to those on the Pacific Coast, where his 
work has kept him for the last six years. 








ONE HEART TO THE GLOBE 





An Article Reproduced from the August Bulletin of the American Relief 
Administration, Written by a Noted Literary Man of Petro- 
grad, Who Prefers to Remain Anonymous 


Looking back at it, that time seems 
now nearly romantic. 

No tea in the mornings, no bread. I 
sleep in my overcoat. The ink is frozen 
in the inkwell, for all winter the stove 
has been cold. The furniture has long 
since been burnt. I put on gloves and 
take up a book. Without gloves one 
cannot finger the pages, they too are 
frozen. The book is replete with ideal- 
ism, but I note only the passages deal- 
ing with food. What eaters were the 
heroes of celebrated novels: Pickwick, 
Anna Karenina, Roderick Hudson, 
Madame Bovary! 

The children are now awakening. 

“I do not want to eat at all,” says 
the little girl; “not in the least.” 

“What fibs you tell,” rejoin the boys, 
convinced that to their stronger sex dis- 
plays of heroism exclusively belong. 
“You surely want to eat; it is really we 
who do not want to.” And the boys 
plunge into Stevenson, hoping to sub- 
stitute tales of adventure for a very 
genuine hunger. But the reading does 
not long continue. The younger one 
must face the bitter cold of the outside 
on his errand to a government shop in 
quest of a herring, or perhaps of a box 
of matches. But I too must go out, must 
leave on an empty stomach, for a whole 
day’s work lies ahead. Lectures must be 
attended. Lectures on Byron, astron- 
omy, aviation, sculpture of ancient 
Egypt, to sailors, prisoners and street 
women. 

In the streets snarling dogs are feast- 
ing on the last of a horse but just dead. 
Old women are trying to frighten them 
off to snatch at the precious meat. Large 
knives are brandished, but the dogs are 
more ferocious than their ancestors, the 
wolves. Fortunate old woman is she 
who can cut a good bit from this precious 
carcass and carry it safely home. 

It was a time of poesy. As spring 
came on, desolate streets were thickly 
carpeted with the greenest of grass. 
Factory chimneys cast out no smoke; 
the air of Petrograd was as clean and 
quiet as that of a village graveyard. 
The very character of the people be- 
came simple; became primitive, chang- 
ing, as it is said those do who are at 
sea in a very great storm. Death was 
now more in evidence than life. Before 
my eyes there died Feodor Batiushkov, 
the famous philological professor, pois- 
oned from eating uneatable filthy cab- 
bage. Another one to die from hunger 
was S.: Vengerov, professor of history 
and literature, he who gave to the Rus- 
sian people entire editions of Shakes- 
peare, of Schiller and of Pushkin. I 
saw him quivering and limping about 
the bazaar, coveting an apple which his 
means could not provide him. I saw 
that talented critic, A. A. Ismailov, die 
of hunger; while in Moscow the noted 
philosopher, V. V..Rosanov, succumbed 
to starvation. Before his death the lat- 
ter roamed the streets in search of cigar- 
ette ends with which to appease his hun- 
ger. But then even these could not be 
found. Try to visualize your own 
Emerson in tatters, wandering about the 
streets of Boston, the while he tried with 


frozen fingers to snatch some mite from 
the highway mud. Those of us who re- 


mained alive ceased to create and 
mourned the loss of these powers. 
We all suffered. Painters ceased to 


draw, poets could not compose, while 
dramatists directed funeral processions 
and sculptors formed slippers from mat- 
ting. 

Thinking to ward off starvation, my 
family and I left Petrograd, removing 
to the country, but we found the peas- 
ants eating clay and mice and the bark 
from trees. ‘They knew death even bet- 
ter than we, and in three months’ time 
I returned with my family to Petrograd 
and to die. But when near the very 
station, I saw what I took to be a 
miracle; two cheerful children who stood 
on the entrance step of a building and, 
even as I looked, they laughed. I would 
not, could not, believe my eyes. For 
three years I had seen no laughing chil- 
dren. Boys and girls I had been wont 
to meet looked like old men and women; 
wrinkled, gray and cross. But these 
children were standing up and laughing 
as if all the youngsters of Petrograd 
were reincarnated. They were fighting 
as children do, attacking the passers by, 
calling out after the pursuing equipages. 
I was quite happy to see how they 
scuffed among themselves. 

Every one was saying that from very 
far off, from some sort of America, a 
strange and not to be understood people 
had arrived. With them, such odd fel- 
lows they were, they brought real sugar, 
mind you not saccharin, and white, real 
white flour and fed gratis, yes indeed, 
gratis, the weak and infirm among our 
children. 

Soon in the children’s language there 
cropped out a new word, “American- 
itza,”’ meaning stuffed full. Children 
returning home panted, “I am _ stuffed 
full by the Americans today.” When 
they had thoroughly mastered their les- 
sons they would say, “We know our les- 
sons the American way.” One lad, mar- 
veling at the muscle of his playfellow, 
described it as “a real American wrist.” 

It was not long before we came to 
know the initials, A.R.A., pronounced 
by us as one word, Ar-aa, This word 
came to life on all tongues and national- 
ly received Russian endings: “Aravtze,” 
“Ariitzi,” “Aravski,’ “Arsky.” Instead 
of “hoorah,” our children in the streets 
screamed, “Ara!” 

Is it a wonder that hungry fathers 
grew envious of quickly fattening chil- 
dren? We were proletariats, but our 
offspring were becoming bourgeois, who 
would return home and boast, “You 
munch cucumbers and potatoes, but to- 
day we had hot macaroni and cocoa.” Is 
it a wonder that every child wanted to 
take to its mother just one bit of maca- 
roni? 

As though to diminish the growing 
differences between parents and chil- 
dren, the A.R.A. perfected plans to 
assist the former. I received a letter 
from a Berlin editor informing me that 
he would publish an old manuscript of 
mine and that as advance payment he 
was sending me, through the A.R.A., 
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three food parcels. Think, three A.R.A. 
food parcels. 

Do you know what these three A.R.A. 
packages meant to me, my dear Rocke- 
feller? Do you realize how thankful I 
am to Columbus that he one day dis- 
covered America? Thank you, old mar- 
iner. Thank you, old vagabond. Those 
three packages meant more to me than 
simply a reprieve from death. They 
made possible a return to my literary 
work. I felt myself again a writer. 
But how long the packages were in ar- 
riving! My children every day ran to 
the A.R.A. office on the Morskaya, and 
every day they returned with bare hands. 
I doubt if any American will ever un- 
derstand our poetical happiness on the 
great day when, dusted with flour, my 
whole family dragged home the cart with 
the long awaited A.R.A. packages and 
carried them up to our lodgings on the 
third floor. 

Is it not a miracle this that, from the 
other side of the world, some sort of 
Yankees whom I had heard referred to 
all my life as hard hearted, worshipers 
of mammon and people vowed to com- 
mercialism, should come thousands of 
miles to feed and make me happy? I 
felt in this the beginnings of a new era, 
the commencement of a great and good 
epoch. Kiev suffers and New York feels 
it keenly; the sorrows of Petrograd 
grieve Boston. It is as though all cities 
were being brought together. Moscow 
becomes the neighbor. of Chicago, oceans 
and hills which served as separating bar- 
riers now do not exist. Is it the begin- 
ning of the epoch predicted by an Amer- 
ican poet: 

“Are all nations communing? 

Is there to be but one heart to the 

globe?” 





EFFORT FOR LOWER RATES CONTINUES 

Omana, Nes.—The special joint com- 
mittee of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
appointed to confer with the presidents 
of 17 railroads relative to a proposal 
that the carriers put into effect at once 
a temporary reduction of 25 per cent in 
freight rates on wheat and flour for 
export, has sent to President Gorman, 
of the Rock Island Railway, an answer 
to his letter setting forth the refusal 
of the roads to adopt lower rates. The 
answer, drafted by John L. Kennedy, 
former congressman and now president 
of the United States National Bank, 
says: 

“The railroads have not changed their 
attitude on the proposed rate reductions 
on wheat and flour for export. They are 
still opposed to the reductions. 

“When the Omaha committee was in 
Chicago 10 days ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission wired the railroad 
executives suggesting an early confer- 
ence on the proposed reductions. Since 
then Mr. Gorman wrote the chairman 
of the commission explaining the opposi- 
tion of the railroads to reduced rates. 
At the same time he wrote the Omaha 
committee inclosing a copy of the letter 
to Mr. Meyer, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and expressed 
the hope that our committee would now 
be satisfied with the attitude of the rail- 
roads. 

“The members of the Omaha commit- 
tee were neither impressed nor convinced 
by the arguments advanced by the rail- 
way executives to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They had answered 
most of them in Chicago. They confi- 
dently believe in the soundness of their 
own proposition. and they are thorough- 
ly convinced that the railroads are losing 
a great opportunity to render a real 
public service. This is the opinion of 
Senator Capper of Kansas, as forcibly 
expressed by letter and telegram; and 
in a recent statement, Secretary Wallace 
said the railroads could help by reduc- 
ing rates on farm products for export. 

“The railroads have not directly re- 
fused the reduced rates. They have, 
however, undertaken to justify their 
negative attitude; and so the matter 
rests. 

“The psychological effect of the cam- 
paign to buy wheat and flour has been 
beyond expectations. The farmers are 
no longer anxious to sell their wheat. 
They are now planning to hold it, and 
meanwhile the price is gradually advanc- 
ing.” 

Leicu Lesue. 
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(Continued from page 905.) 

Outside of the Minneapolis millers, 
those present were: Walter Stern, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; F. E. Hawley, Watertown, 
S. D; F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield, F. J. 
Allen, Winona, S. M. Knapp, Rochester, 
G. W. Everett, R. Bell and V. G. Pickett, 
Waseca, H. M. Meech and John Dengler, 
Red Wing, R. C. Tennant, Lake City, 
and George M. Palmer and F, E. Brow- 
der, Mankato, Minn. 


LAKE RATE ADVANCE PROTESTED 


The Chicago Board of Trade, Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, Sioux City 
Chamber of Commerce, Southwestern 
Millers’ League, the Southern Minnesota 
Mills and some railway lines have pro- 
tested to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the proposed advance 
of 2c per 100 lbs in lake-and-rail rates 
on grain and grain products, domestic 
and export, and have filed suspension re- 
quests. The advance was to have taken 
effect Sept. 10, and the Commission will 
have to take action before then, 


BUYS OSCEOLA, WIS., MILL 


F. B. Jaffray, until recently with the 
Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis, has 
bought the plant of the Osceola ( Wis.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. The latter company 
is in bankruptcy, and Mr. Jaffray will 
not get title to its property until the 
court rules on the purchase of it. He 
plans to operate only the feed unit in 
the mill, and do a general grain business, 


NOTES 


T. F. Naughtin, of the T. F, Naughtin 
Co., bakers’ supplies, Omaha, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor on Aug. 22. 

C. B. Morison, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, who has been 
visiting in Minneapolis, returned home 
Aug. 28. 

The Molasses Feeds Co., St. Paul, has 
filed an amendment to its articles of in- 
corporation increasing its capital stock 
to $300,000. 

J. T. Seroggs, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has purchased from the South Dakota 
Grain Co. nine country elevators in 
South Dakota. 


Miss Betty Ewing, daughter of J. O. 
Ewing, vice president Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was married 
Aug. 22 to W. J. Lewis. 


The National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has opened a wheat buying office 
in Minneapolis at 116 Corn Exchange, 
with Ellis Monroe in charge. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, has opened an office at 504 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. P. M. In- 
gold is the local representative. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.54, ; 
three-day, $4.541/,,; 60-day, $4.52. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.25. 

A. B. Long, commercial agent for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co, at Min- 
neapolis, was called to Cincinnati, Aug. 
26, because of the serious illness of his 
father. 

L. C. Newsome, president Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in Min- 
neapolis and will probably remain here 
most of the time during the next 30 to 
60 days. 

A building permit has been taken out 
in Minneapolis by the National Biscuit 
Co. for $5,300 and another by the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. for $2,000, cover- 
ing repairs. 

Stanwood N. Osgood has severed his 
connection with the Terminal Feed Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, to go with the 
Stuhr-Seidl Co., handling grain, screen- 
ings, feed, etc. 

Miss Anna Reese, grain exporter, of 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Aug. 23, 
en route home from Winnipeg. She has 
just returned from a trip abroad, where 
she investigated export conditions. 

E. W. Stuhr, formerly of the Stuhr- 
Seidl Co., Minneapolis, has gone to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to take charge of the lin- 
seed oil mill of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., and of the Delwood elevator. 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, are 
remodeling the feed plant of Anderholm 
Bros., Clear Lake, Wis., and have re- 
ceived an order from the same firm to 
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install a feed plant for it at Joel, Wis. 
Several Minneapolis jobbers are plan- 
ning to attend the annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Millers’ and 
Feed Dealers’ Association, which is to 
be held at Delavan Lake, Wis., Sept. 4. 


Harold R. Ward, of the Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co., Minneapolis, left Aug. 
24 for New York and other eastern mar- 
kets. He will take in the bakers’ conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs before re- 
turning. 

V. A. Smoots, of St. Paul, district 
manager for the Fleischmann Co., ex- 
pects to leave Sept. 1 for New York 
City to attend the second annual sales 
convention of the sales managers of the 
company on Sept. 4-7. From there, he 
will go to French Lick Springs. 


B. R. Beall, of Kansas City, a special 
representative of the Rock Island road, 
was in Minneapolis recently. Mr. Beall 
is in the claim prevention department, 
and has been working with mills for 
several years on carloading plans that 
promise to cut down very materially the 
losses on flour in transit. 


The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion has invited the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce to send an official rep- 
resentative to its annual convention, 
which is to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Oct. 1-3. The United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association will also hold its 
annual convention at the same time and 
place. 


Based on the close, Aug. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.01 bu, No. 1 
northern 97c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 97c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 
1 northern 97c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 91c, No. 1 northern 87c. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: 


Aug. 26 

Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1922 

Wheat, bus......3,090,100 2,720,200 3,492,72 
Flour, bbls....... 30,114 22,007 13,237 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,822 1,394 1,201 
COPm, BBs a cscecs 136,400 93,440 78,750 
a See 1,205,280 883,950 1,063,840 
Barley, bus...... 705,280 446,760 333,760 
|, a, PeTreere 417,360 387,750 368,280 
Flaxseed, bus.... 343,850 217,460 133,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: 


Aug. 26 

Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 1,311,300 1,092,750 1,409,460 
Flour, bbis....... 311,683 320,284 372,043 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,245 11,868 14,451 
COPE, BEB. cc ccsse 49,200 42,400 63,840 
OOts, SOS... cesses 304,300 446,500 952,200 
Barley, bus...... 372,280 253,840 271,610 
Rye, BW... ..0% 3° 61,360 22,560 266,400 
Flaxseed, bus.... 21,250 8,000 14,850 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
21.... 84@85 855% @36% ....@62% 42@56 
22.... 84@85 36% @37% ....@63% 42@56 
23. 83@84 386% @37% ....@63% 43@57 
| ee @83 36% @37% ....@64 45 @57 
ee @82% 35% @36% ....@64 45@57 
27.... 79@80 34% @35% ....@64% 45@57 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Aug. 26 Aug. 27 Aug. 28 


Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1922 1921 1920 
Corn 14 16 78 6 3 
Oats ...1,266 911 15,496 15,204 587 
Barley .. 396 299 294 1,000 287 
Rye ....5,249 4,951 16 87 45 
Flaxseed. 9 4 1,097 112 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis - Duluth \ 
Track To arr, Track Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 21...$2.32 2.30 2.30% 2.28% 2.28% 
Aug. 22... 2.34% 2.32 2.338% 2.31% 2.29 
Aug. 23... 2.34 2.32% 2.387% 2.35% 2.30% 
Aug. 24... 2.35 2.33% 2.39 .37 2.31% 
Aug. 25... 2.34% 2.33 2.36 2.34 2.31% 
Aug. 27... 2.29% 2.29 2.31 2.29 2.27 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Aug. 25, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





--—Receipts——, -—-In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 344 133 107 9 ++ 7,097 
Duluth .... 3 4 34 66 7 976 


Totals .. 347 187 141 75 7 8,073 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 25, 
1923, compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 








Minneapolis ... 7,431 4,230 1,154 1,245 
Duluth ........ 4,241 3,181 3,866 3,563 
Totals ...... 11,672 7,411 5,020 4,808 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour market, aside from showing 
a marked tendency toward strength, 
added no new feature in the week end- 
ing Aug. 25. Mills continue to find de- 
mand slow. Bookings generally were 
for small lots to cover needs, although 
in some instances they indicated pur- 
chases for the future. It seemed to be 
evident that the trade had allowed the 
market to get away, and showed a deter- 
mination to hold out, waiting until prices 
turned lower. Mills advanced asking 
prices 20c bbl. The quantity milled was 
reported several thousand barrels less 
than in the preceding week. 

A better feeling prevailed among 
durum buyers in the higher market. The 
trade apparently was satisfied with the 
present price level, and made up its 
mind to purchase, which it did in a 
larger way, both immediate and future 
needs being covered. Mill asking quo- 
tations were advanced 20c bbl. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.35@6.50 $7.00@7.25 
Bakers patent ........ 6.20@6.35 6.75@7.00 
First clear, jute ...... 5.50@5.65 5.50@5.75 
Second clear, jute .... 3.65@3.90 4.25@4.50 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.80@6.10 6.30@6.55 
Durum patent ....... 5.35@5.60 6.05@6.30 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour trade continues in light 
volume and wholly local. No improve- 
ment was noted from the outside trade. 
Prices are inclined to firmness, although 
the mill made no revision in its asking 
quotations. Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons; pure 
white, $3.80; No. 2 straight, $3.70; No. 
3 dark, $3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 
rye, $3.55. 

MILLFEED 

Shorts are still scurrying around to 
cover requirements, causing a stronger 
feeling in the millfeed market. The spot 
article is scarce and urgently wanted, 
but with mills not in a position to sell, 
except pay an occasional small lot 
in mixed cars of flour. They are a little 
better fixed as regards taking orders for 
future delivery. Light trade booked 


ahead. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

Bee, BODE scccavegeveevace 13,310 36 

Previous week .........++. 18,735 50 

TOME FORE 2 ceccscccccveccn 27,270 74 

PWS FORTS BHO .ccccscccess 16,090 44 
WHEAT 

The wheat market has taken on 


strength and advanced into a higher po- 
sition, both as regards the cash and fu- 
tures. The feature was the establishing 
of the dollar mark for the November 
durum contract the closing day. Sep- 
tember and October came within a shade 
of hitting the figure. Overbought condi- 
tions quickly caused the market to react, 
but the close was well above the final 
figures of Aug. 18. Nothing was done 
in the September spring except to follow 
the general uplift in outside markets. 

Demand for the cash article shows a 
general healthy feeling. Buyers are tak- 
ing care of the increasing offerings in 
very fair shape, and little if epee | 
on the sample tables is being carrie 
over unsold. The basis, if anything, 
tends to firmness. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Oats have not started to move in any 
quantity yet. Buying is by feeders and 
elevators. No. 3 white on track is quot- 
able '%4@l114,¢ under Chicago September. 
Straight, to arrive, 114c under the same 
delivery. 

Receipts of barley are picking up, but 
the cars arriving are mostly going to 
apply on former sales. One nen. d is 
prominent in the market, though any 
improvement in the movement is likely 
to bring in others. Previous spread is 
still effective, 40@60c. 

Rye buyers continue to take over 
everything that shows up on the sample 
tables at the going basis. Increasing ar- 
rivals are reflected in bigger business. 
Futures are also being bought in an ad- 
vancing market. Selling indicates larg- 
er orders and demand sufficient to digest 
the business coming on the market. 


FLAXSEED 


Starting out with a show of easiness, 
developments suddenly turned the flax- 
seed market strong and moving upward. 
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Buying orders appeared in the pit on 
a larger scale than offerings, driving 
sellers to back away, looking for higher 
levels to let go on. The September de- 
livery was more active and tighter than 
the other contracts, advancing faster and 
to a greater extent. The closing day it 
turned weak, and under scattered pres- 
sure worked lower. Business has picked 
up in volume, and there is a feeling that 
operations will broaden still further 
when the new crop moves freely. To ar- 
rive sales are increasing, indicating that 
the country is waking up and marketing 
supplies at the present prices. Several 
hundred thousand bushels are reported 
to be under contract to arrive here dur- 
ing September and October, and new of- 
ferings will increase this amount. Some 
stuff is already commencing to show up 
on arrive August sales. 


CHANGE IN INSPECTION SERVICE 

On Aug.. 18 Minnesota inspectors 
ceased to inspect grain in the state of 
Wisconsin. For many years it has been 
customary for them to officiate in the 
elevators at Superior as the dealers and 
elevator men desired their service, but 
the Wisconsin legislature recently amend- 
ed the state grain act so that al! in- 
specting of grain loaded out of houses 
must be done by Wisconsin inspectors, 
Inspection of grain received into houses 
is only obligatory on grain grown in the 
state of Wisconsin. Otherwise, it is done 
as requested. 

The new arrangement complicates the 
inspection of grain coming to the Duluth 
market and causes much trouble. Cars 
that pass through sampling points and 
move into railroad terminals in Superior 
are inspected on samples taken at the 
outlying sampling stations. If they are 
sold to Superior industries they cannot 
be reinspected on a resample because the 
state employees cannot go into Wiscon- 
sin to get the resample. Cars moving 
up from the Twin Cities on the Soo or 
Omaha roads stop at Superior, and can- 
not be inspected by Minnesota unless 
sold to come to the Duluth side. If in- 
spected on the Superior side and sold 
on the Duluth side they will not be re- 
ceived into Duluth elevators by the 
state of Minnesota without a Minne- 
sota inspection, and then there are two 
inspection charges. It all makes more 
jobs to fill and more revenue to be col- 
lected from the grain and disbursed to 
employees. 

NOTES 

Charles T. Nolan, of the National 
Lead Co., New York, visited the Duluth 
market on Aug. 27. 

Receipts Aug. 27 covering the two- 
day period were the best thus far, and 
wheat, rye and barley led. 

Mills are reported as backing away 
from offerings of spring wheat, but are 
anxious to get new crop durum, 

The Duluth Universal mill will close 
for repairs at the end of its run on 
Aug. 29, and will not resume until 
Sept. 4. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., has returned from 
a motoring trip of several weeks through 
the East. 

A car of corn was received during the 
week ending Aug. 25, and went to a local 
mill. Dealers are anticipating consider- 
able business in corn later on. 

Construction work on the new (cci- 
dent terminal elevator is progressing, 
but it will be some time before it is ready 
for the handling of grain. 

S. J. Spain, secretary Rosen!aum 
Grain Corporation, was here from Chi- 
cago, Aug. 22, and made application for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

The September flaxseed delivery, which 
has been giving some evidence of con- 
gestion, turned heavy and broke sharply 
on Aug. 27. Receipts at Minneapolis are 
liberal, and will furnish crushers ‘here 


‘with supplies to carry them along until 


seed contracted for to arrive comes in. 
The Duluth Board of Trade has adopt- 
ed an amendment to the rules making 
No. 3 rye deliverable on contracts at 4 
penalty of Sc bu. Heretofore only No 
3 has been deliverable, but under the 
government grades, it is believed there 
will be much more rye in the No. 3 grade. 
Beginning Sept. 1 elevators at Duluth 
must elect to be public houses under the 
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state law or operate privately. For 
many years they have chosen to operate 
as private houses, but under the ware- 
house law as amended last winter they 
can no longer do so if they receive grain 
for storage. It is probable that some 
may continue as private houses, which 
they may do if they handle ‘only their 


own grain. 
F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Spring - 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Aug. 18 .. 115 94% 93% 93% 92 





Aug. 20 .. 115% 93% 93% 94% 92% 
Aug. 21... 115% 94 93% 94% 93 

Aug. 22 .. 116 95% 95% 95% 93% 
Aug. 23 .. 115% 95% 95% 96 94% 


Aug. 24 .. 118 97% 97% 97% 96% 
Aug. 25 .. 119 98% 98% 98% 97% 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern— -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Aug. 18 .. 119 113 114 111 
Aug. 20 .. 118% 117% 116% 114% 
Aug. 21 .. 119% 117% 117% 115% 
Aug, 22 .. 119 117 117 115 
Aug. 23 .. 118% 116% 116% 114% 
Aug. 24 .. 122 120 119 117 
Aug. 25 .. 128 121 120 118 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


-—Amber durum—, -——Durum—, 


Aug. No. 1 No. No.1 No. 2 
18.... 96% @101% 995%@100% 95% 93% 
20.... 95% @100% 94%@ 99% 94% 92% 
21.... 96 @101 95 @100 95 93 

22.... 97% @102% 96%@101% 96% 94% 
23.... 97% @102% 96% @101% 96% 94% 
24.... 99% @104% 98% @103% % 97% 


1 99% 
25.... 10055 @105% 9956.@104% 100% 98% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents, per bushel; 
Oats Rye 

No. 8 white No.1 Barley 

| eee 35% @37% 62% 40@60 

OU’), ae 35% @37% 62 40@60 

eer 36 @38 62% 40@60 

OSS ae 37% @39% 63 40@60 

‘ar 37 @39 63% 40@60 

See. 34... cscee 37% @38% 64 40@60 

re 37 @38 64% 40@60 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic——, ——Bonded 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





ar oom 82 53 - ° 
Oats ...... 41 667 6,908 42 ee 
Rye .......8,821 2,221 1,216 13 1 °% 
Barley .... 217 385 403 ee 4 q 
Flaxseed .. 66 7 936 ° re 40 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





Spring .... 265 625 392 193 283 175 
Durum .... 523 307 1,106 316 150 720 
Winter .... 4 20 343 o* 798 

Totals .. 792 8652 1,841 509 433 1,693 
Fe 1 30 49 es 2 32 
a 27 26 283 és ee 3 
481 3,040 1,018 79 2,677 389 

Bonded 12 ee in ee ee oe 
Barley .... 125 197 462. =... ee 362 
Flaxseed .. 3 4 34 39 1 52 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 25, and 


teceipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———-grade——_, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn } 
1,2 nor § 85 37 88 344 96 
8 dk nor } 
3 nor j 14 #79 46 655 99 
All other 
spring .. 270 225 192 68 26 126 
1,2 am d} 


1,2dur § 161 82 195 183 200 388 
All other 
durum .. 721 273 740 243 168 475 








Winter .... 1 ee 133 2 12 «165 
Mixed ..... oe J oe 143 181 434 
Totals ..1,153 686 1,876 768 986 1,883 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7—Close——_,, 
Opening Aug. 26 
Aug. 20 High Low Aug. 25 1922 
Sept. .$2.27 $2.38 $2.27 $2.34 $2.16% 
Oct. .. 2.26% 2.32% 2.25% 2.81% 2.14% 
Nov. .. 2.26% 2.81% 2.25% 2.30% 2.14% 
Dec. .. 2.23 2.28% 2.23 2.27% 2.10% 





CAMP SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Evansvitiz, Inp.—One hundred ninety 
boys and girls of Vanderburg Count 
encamped near Evansville have just pa 
ed a week of intensive study and recrea- 
tion under the management of the county 
arm bureau and financed by merchants 
and bankers of Evansville. Purdue Uni- 
versity sent its best instructors, and each 
morning for two hours and a half the 
boys and girls were in school learning 
first hand that which in a course at the 
college would cost a great deal of money. 
The lectures dealt with every feature of 
farm life. A trained nurse and physi- 
cian were on the ground with a first aid 
station, pure water was furnished for 
all purposes, and the camp was gov- 
erned by the strictest possible rules, just 
48 an army camp is controlled. 





This was the second camp that has 
been projected in this county. Last year 
about 50 boys and girls gathered for the 
week, and only local instructors were on 
hand. With the aid of Purdue the camp 
this year was the largest that has been 
promoted. 

The intention of the farm bureau is 
to extend the camp privileges next year 
to the six counties in the district. Farm- 
ers are finding that the children who 
have their eyes turned cityward are be- 
ginning to look upon the farm as some- 
thing more than a place of drudgery, 
and that scientific farming is as interest- 
ing as anything the city offers. The 
girls are taught sewing, millinery, the 
handling of milk and chickens ($1.25 for 
a frier in the Evansville market as a 
result of more pains with broods), and 
lessons in motherhood. 

W. W. Ross. 





SOUTH AFRICAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
Montreat, Que.—Imports of wheat 
flour into the Union of South Africa for 
March and April, 1923, amounted to 
109,800 bbls, of which 85,000 came from 
Australia and 20,200 from Canada, ac- 
cording to statistics supplied by the Ca- 

nadian National Millers’ Association, 

A. E. Perks. 





TAKES OVER OTTAWA BAKERY 

Toronto, Ontr.—The Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., with headquarters at Toronto, 
has taken over the plant of the Slinn 
Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. The pur- 
chase price is understood to be around 
$250,000. The Toronto company has 
bought the issue of stock and assumed 
outstanding bonds. A dividend on the 
common stock, which was expected to be 
paid shortly, will now probably be de- 
layed until the Ottawa plant begins to 
make returns. 

A. H. Battey. 





NEWFANGLED “HOT DOG” 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Francis G. Mat- 
son, deputy commissioner of internal rev- 
enue, is the inventor of a newfangled 
“hot one” which affords something of a 
labor saving to lunchrooms. All of the 
trouble of splitting a roll and inserting 
the frankfurter in the process of making 
what is perhaps the most popular every- 
day sandwich is eliminated by the Mat- 
son formula, which is described in his 
application for a trademark as “edible 
food composed of a frankfurter encased 

in dough baked with the frankfurter.” 

Cuartes C. Hart, 





TEXAS AS A MILLING STATE 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—The aggre- 
gate value of products of Texas flour 
mills last year was about $33,679,800, ac- 
cording to Burt C. Blanton, manager of 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce, who 
recently completed an industrial survey 
of the state. He found that the state 
has 51 flour mills, with an aggregate in- 
vestment of about $20,000,000. The total 
daily output is 29,700 bbls. There are 
mills in 35 counties, Grayson County lead- 
ing with five. Hunt County has four and 
Denton County three. Dallas County 
leads in milling capacity, with 4,000 bbls, 
Grayson is second with 3,250, Galveston 
has 3,000, Tarrant 2,600 and Wichita 
2,500. 





CONCERNING THE POOLING PLAN 

W. H. Poling, of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
addresses The Northwestern Miller, un- 
der date of Aug. 18, as follows: 

“My attention has been called to an 
item in The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 
15 which states that the writer had re- 
fused to debate with the state lecturer 
of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion ‘the merits of co-operative market- 
ing. This item is a little misleading in 
that the question to be discussed was 
the pooling plan of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 

“I am now, and always have been, in 
favor of the kind of co-operation known 
as the farmers’ elevator company, where 
the farmer ‘retains absolutely the right 
to exercise his individual judgment as 
to the time to sell and the price to be 
obtained for his products.’ At the same 
time, I am absolutely opposed to the 
wheat pooling delusion where the farm- 
er is hogtied in a contract which robs 
him of his individuality and initiative. I 
believe with Julius Barnes that ‘the 
judgment of a single individual cannot 
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be compared with the aggregate judg- 
ment of 10,000 growers or traders whose 
concern is to market the crop at the 
highest possible price.’ 

“I refused to debate with the lec- 
turer of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation because I have never known 
any good to result from such discussion, 
and have neither the time nor inclination 
to travel about the country making 
speeches. I offered to discuss this ques- 
tion in the public press, and that discus- 
sion is now being carried on in the col- 
umns of several Kansas newspapers.” 





STIMULATING DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Mitwavxkee, Wis.—A heavy demand, 
especially from bankers in the West, is 
reported for the new pocket size manual, 
“Feeding Dairy Cows,’ prepared by 
Professors F. B. Morrison and G. C. 
Humphrey, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. The 
manual is distributed gratis among Wis- 
consin farmers, and sold at a nominal 
margin above cost to others. Western 
bankers are giving wide distribution 
among their tarmer depositors, to whom 
the manual is given without cost as a 
part of bank service, to help stimulate 
the raising of dairy cattle, especially at 
a time like the present when diversifica- 
tion of farm activities is particularly de- 
sirable as an offset to low wheat and 
other grain prices. L. E, Meyer. 





INDIANA SEED CERTIFICATION 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp.—Certification of 
seeds as to their purity of variety, free- 
dom from smut, rye and various foreign 
substances and from disease, is one of the 
new moves fostered by Purdue University 
through the Indiana Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation. The certification will pertain 
to all small grains, especially wheat. 

Before his grain can be classed as cer- 
tified, the grower must make application 
to the certification committee of the corn 
growers for field inspection, the field must 
be found to be 991% per cent pure, and 
must be free of smut, rye and any of 
the 19 noxious weeds listed under the In- 
diana seed law. More than 100 fields were 
inspected this summer. After inspection 
the grower must send a threshed sample 
to Purdue, where it will be examined by 
the certification committee, composed of 
five expert growers and seedsmen, and 
tested. These two rigid tests make it 
necessary that the crop be up to par 
before it can be certified. 

Of the samples sent in for inspection, 
only 38 passed the tests. Half of these 
were of the new michikoff variety, devel- 
oped by Purdue. Curis O. Arson. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 28, in cents per 100 lbs: 








oa From ‘ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ....... T9.00 cco seer 3D.00 coe 
Cardiff ..... - 19.00 © ecoce 19.00 
Bergen ...... 25.00. .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Cork «+ 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ....... x «+++ 19.00 19.00 aes 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eee 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eave 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Havre ....... 23.00 - 23.00 23.00 eoee 
Marseilles © BE.00 ..0e cove cove aece 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eaes 
Hull ....+4+- 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Elth ...cdcee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 eee 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 eves 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle BOD csven -see0 .2998 <b 
Rotterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 1... seco cose eeee 
Southampton. 18.00 * oh 
Danzig ..... . 22.00 25.00 25.00 
Pireeus ...... BELO. ..s0 vs0e “sooe eoee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


To— Aug.-Sept. Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ......... 19 20 
Leith, Hull, Newcastle.... 20 20 
DURGOS .cevvccccccveccces 22 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg .... 17 20 
Copenhagen .........++++ 26 26 
Helsingfors ..........0++- 29 29 
GOGMORRUTE  ccccccccccecs 26 26 
Stockholm ......--.+ee+% - 28 28 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Plax 
Consolidated .... 121 34 8 15 
| 227 33 32 
Grain Growers ... 152 42 25 as 
Fort William .... 49 6 2 4 
De Ri cae sve dy 158 8 9 16 
North Western .. 232 18 32 es 
Port Arthur ..... 146 39 33 18 
Can. Gov’t ...... 91 35 10 47 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 203 9 13 25 
Private elevators. 505 315 264 46 

TOARIe cc ccceese 1,884 539 428 171 
VOR GOO ociccces 5,104 1,182 388 192 
Receipts .......- 361 213 72 3 
Lake shipments. . 664 398 289 17 
Rail shipments... 122 76 20 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ae WO, 2G. Wea cece 1 
No. 1 northern... 776 No. 2C. W...... 39 
No. 2 northern.. 284 No. 3C. W...... 97 
No. 3 northern.. 225 Ex. 1 feed ..... 3 
ree ee eee 56 
eS Are Se BE asec scepe 44 
rrr 11 Special bin ..... 8 
Se S GROOM ccvcccess 39 
DOFOM 6c ccsccce C6 Private .....00% 315 
SER 13 —_-— 
PRIVERO 2. cscs 505 DOOR sce cevss 603 

eee 2,099 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
25, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 398 12 30 95 135 
FS 852 53 12 es o* 
Pacific ..... 709 oe - 931 

Totals ....1,95 42 1,026 135 


° 
2 
won 


Prev. week. .3,261 : 480 469 


Totals July 1- 
3,487 


950 160 4,395 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Aug. 18 
and Aug. 11, and for Jan. 1-Aug. 18, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 






































Aug. Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— Aug. 12-18 5-11 Aug. 18 
United Kingdom .. 97 34 967 
Other Europe ..... 79 57 2,660 
Other countries.... 57 178 4,590 
Totals ..ccccrees 233 269 8,217 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 795 497 10,839 
BORE cccwewssgecce 340 és 12,179 
Other Europe ..... 1,666 1,027 21,691 
Other countries.... 1,100 220 15,018 
DORIS cscnccoces 3,901 1,74 59,727 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. oon nen 10,005 
Other Europe ..... 28 29 19,038 
COMOGR ceccccccses 170 16 5,945 
Other countries.... 22 28 2,160 
Totals ..cccccses 220 73 37,148 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 353 44 4,812 
Other countries.... 30 59 2,517 
TOCRIS ccc ccecser 383 103 7,339 
Oats, bus— 
BPEPORS oc cscccecves ‘as ae 1,753 
Other countries.... 12 31 809 
Totale w.cccccese 12 31 2,562 
Rye, bus— 
Germany .......+. 163 111 9,395 
Other countries.... 85 age 15,992 
Totals .....c.ee0% 248 111 25,387 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbls ........ 1 2 1,507 
Wheat, bus ....... 208 358 100,930 
Barley, bus ....... sae 359 5,061 
Oate, DUS ..ccccecs 11 3 7,235 
Pe, WE ccccesavcs ée5 108 5,387 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,521 25 67 139 ‘a8 
Boston ..... 2 16 26 ai oss 
Buffalo . 2,382 432 762 1,739 156 
Afloat .... 58 S08 492 res Ay 
Chicago . -17,897 469 2,237 1,222 179 
Afloat 98 mA “es oss aos 
Detroit ..... 22 30 61 19 
St. Joseph. ..1,172 39 36 eer 6 
DeIGtR ..co% 1,135 ove 41 3,821 217 
Galveston ...1,260 “oe bes 113 eee 
Indianapolis. 773 170 90 sin’ ose 
Kan. City...8,677 114 339 68 29 
Milwaukee... 139 89 508 141 99 
Sioux City... 171 39 172 3 4 
Minneapolis 7,738 14 1,266 5,249 398 
N. Orleans... 947 115 59 83 wee 
New York... 799 21 384 312 2 
Omaha ..... 2,239 145 414 17 14 
Peoria .....- 55 12 80 cee eee 
Philadelphia. 998 3 339 42 4 
St. Louis... .2,265 46 43 18 ry 
Toledo ..... 1,576 50 253 11 2 
Canals ..... 574 50 ees . 193 183 
Lakes ....... 288 151 248 30 ton 
Totals ...52,788 2,030 7,917 13,219 1,293 
Last year..27,913 6,949 38,026 6,024 1,384 
Increases: Wheat, 4,036,000 bus; oats, 1,- 


579,000; rye, 832,000; barley, 192,000. De- 
creases: Corn, 75,000 bus, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOW TO AID THE WHEAT GROWER 


By JouHn J. STREAM 
(President of the Chicago Board of Trade) 


How to aid the wheat grower is a 
question that has been widely discussed 
in recent months. Many are the sug- 
gestions advanced. Some of these are 
so wholly impractical that they hardly 
merit consideration. Others, which at 
first glance would appear feasible, fall 
flat when applied to the test of sound 
economics. A plan that is at present 
receiving some attention provides for 
the withholding of grain from the mar- 
ket. It has been pointed out by the 
sponsors of this proposal that if the 
farmers would withhold from the mar- 
ket 200,000,000 bus of wheat the ten- 
dency would be for higher prices. 

The utter impossibility of such a plan, 
so far as a permanent solution of the 
problem is concerned, must be apparent 
to any one who will take the trouble to 
analyze it. In the first place it is rea- 
sonable to assume that those farmers 
who are in actual financial distress as a 
result of low wheat prices are not the 
ones with modern facilities for storing 
grain on the farm. Nor are they finan- 
cially able to construct the containers 
essential to carrying out the project, if 
we are to believe the stories their leaders 
are broadcasting as to the plight of the 
wheat grower. 

But let us assume for the moment that 
there were adequate storage facilities on 
the farm. Let us assume, further, that 
farmers were genuinely anxious to carry 
out the proposal and that, acting con- 
certedly, they did withhold their wheat 
from the market. In spite of such a 
situation and in spite of a successful 
campaign which induced the farmers to 
act as a unit in the matter, the problem 
would be further than ever from solu- 
tion. 

Keeping wheat off the market never 
has and never will change the supply and 
demand status. Keeping wheat off the 
market would accomplish absolutely 
nothing of a constructive character, It 
would simply add to the confusion that 
already obtains in the great markets as 
a result of agitation and ridiculous pub- 
lic pronouncements by ill-advised poli- 
ticians. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
could such a policy change the surplus 
that remains to be disposed of. This 
surplus must compete with the crops of 
other nations. Whether such competi- 
tion came this year or next it would in- 
evitably come, for in time the grain so 
withheld would have to be marketed, 

Now let us suppose that the farmers 
who held this wheat in bins on their 
farms were to carry it until the next 
crop arrived. Let us suppose, too, that 
the next crop also happened to be a big 
one. What about the old wheat on the 
farms? Would the market absorb it at 
higher prices than now prevail? Could 
the great surplus be marketed, along 
with the new bumper crop, without send- 
ing prices to far lower levels than those 
already experienced? Even if the world 
demand were unusually good, would it 
be possible for the farmer with the old 
crop on his hands to obtain a price 
sufficient to cover the additional cost 
and risk incident to the months of stor- 
age? 

A FANCIFUL SCHEME 

The whole scheme is quixotic. It would 
simply make incompetent speculators of 
all the farmers who joined the move- 
ment, and would likewise place a burden 
on those who had marketed their crops 
in the normal way. 

One single hope would shine out for 
the success of the undertaking. Should 
there be a crop disaster next year, one 
of sufficient magnitude to affect the 
world situation, then prices might move 
upward to a level that would have jus- 
tified the speculation. But there is no 
reason to anticipate such a crop disas- 
ter. On the contrary it is reasonable 
to expect the normal crop, adequate to 
care for the needs of the consuming na- 
tions of the world. 

Weighing each phase of the plan care- 
fully and without prejudice, one is com- 
pelled to pronounce the project vision- 
ary. It does not carry through to a 


logical conclusion. It seeks a possible 
temporary improvement at the risk of 
creating a far greater burden later on. 
It fails to recognize the fact that the 
farmer’s real problem is to find a mar- 
ket, not simply to keep his wheat off 
the market. 

Most of the reformers who are out 
today with the avowed purpose of im- 
proving the condition of the farmer 
seem to start their efforts at the wrong 
end of the economic tangle. They harp 
on the single thought that wheat prices 
are low. They fail to recognize that 
wheat prices are not ruinously low, but 
that the things the farmer must buy are 
out of his reach. They are inclined to 
overlook the high tariff and the unprece- 
dented wages being paid in most in- 
dustries. Of course this high tariff and 
the high wages which labor demands and 
receives are the factors that compel the 
farmer to pay far more than he should 
for the things he must buy. 

While the farmer sells his wheat in the 
world market, the high tariff and high 
wages deny him the privilege of buying 
what he needs in the world market. 
Along with high wages have come restric- 
ed hours of labor. In one industry after 
the other working hours have been re- 
duced and wages increased. This has 
been reflected in prices, with the result 
that the farmer’s dollar from wheat does 
not have the purchasing power to which 
it is entitled. 

For many years dollar wheat was the 
dream of the grain farmer. He would 
be happy and prosperous with dollar 
wheat today if labor czars and _ politi- 
cians would permit him to be. But to 
advise the farmer to solve his own prab- 
lem by the unsound expedient of keeping 
the wheat he has produced is nothing 
more than a new imposition upon him. 
It would be poor judgment, and the 
farmer has already suffered enough from 
the poor judgment of his leaders. 

THE 1920 MOVEMENT 

A movement to hold wheat from mar- 
ket, it will be recalled, was launched in 
1920. Those fostering the proposition 
painted rosy pictures of how prices 
would swing upward. There was no 
reason, they pointed out, to accept prices 
for wheat lower than those that had ex- 
isted during the war. 

How many farmers fell victims to this 
false doctrine probably never will be 
known. They held their wheat and 
watched prices drop downward and 
downward. Their puny efforts to stem 
the tide of post-war price readjustment 
were of no avail. Some of them saw 
their profits wiped out, profits they had 
counted upon to meet obligations, such 
as the purchase of additional farm land. 

What excuse was offered by those who 
sponsored this unhappy movement? They 
had none. Their promises of higher 
prices had fallen flat; the scheme had 
ended in despair. 

But the political agitators who were 
depending upon agrarian support found 
a way out of the tangle. They imme- 
diately let loose a flood of vicious propa- 
ganda directed at the marketing system. 
Their cries found a way into the daily 
newspapers, the farm press and even in- 
to great national magazines. Speculation 
and price manipulation downward was 
the charge hurled at the exchange. It 
was a sensational charge, one that would 
quickly fasten itself upon the imagina- 
tion of the disgruntled farmer. 

The wave of criticism swept from the 
wheat fields eastward and spent its fury 
in the halls of Congress. Days, weeks 
and months were devoted to the troubles 
of the grain farmer by congressional 
committees. Witness after witness was 
called in a futile effort to show that the 
imperfections of the marketing machin- 
ery were largely responsible for the 
great price deflation. 

At length legislation greatly restrict- 
ing the work of the grain exchange was 
enacted. Agrarian leaders pointed to 
this accomplishment in a flush of pride. 
They told the grain farmer that it meant 
an end to his marketing troubles; that 
sufficient shackles had been placed upon 


the machinery to prevent it from doing 
the things it had been accused of doing; 
that, on the other hand, it would in the 
future do only those things which were 
in the best interest of the producer. 

Today the farmer is witnessing the 
emptiness of this promise. Instead of 
being healthy and normal, his market has 
been constantly disturbed by the new re- 
strictions and he has suffered accord- 
ingly. 

Now comes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to further shake the confidence 
of the farmer in the doctrines of agra- 
rian politicians. After an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, the commission reaches the 
conclusion that “the great price slump 
from July, 1920, to September, 1922, was 
not due to speculation or manipulation, 
but to other factors, including supply 
and demand.” 


AGRARIAN POLITICIANS WRONG 


Perhaps never before in history has 
an industry undergone so protracted a 
period of bitter criticism, only to be 
completely vindicated in the end. The 
commission finds, in effect, that all the 
arguments of the agrarian politicians 
were wrong; that they were misguiding 
the farmers when they were preaching 
that speculation and price manipulation 
rather than natural causes had beaten 
down the price of grain. 

Withholding grain from market in 
1920 could not repeal the inexorable law 
of supply and demand. Restrictive leg- 
islation, based on charges now found to 
be untrue, could not set aside that law. 
Nor could other political tinkering with 
the market machinery; it could but drive 
the necessary speculative force out of 
the market, and with speculation deflated 
the producer feels the effects of the un- 
supported market. 

Like everything else, the radical wave 
must have an ending. Already there 
are signs of a farmer revolution, not 
against law or institutions, but against 
the false doctrines which for three years 
have been ringing in his ears. He is 
growing restive. He is tiring of cam- 
paigns for this and that, of movements 
that promise prosperity, and end in the 
employment of more high-salaried lead- 
ers. He yearns for a return to the days 
of peace, when he produced a crop and 
marketed it without the aid of men 
who know little of farming and less of 
economics. 

In this state of mind, the dirt farmer, 
the man who plants his wheat and har- 
vests it, can hardly be expected to as- 
sume new risks such as those involved in 
the storing of wheat on the farm in the 
vague hope of enhancing prices. There 
is far more pessimistic talk about agri- 
culture than is justified by actual con- 
ditions. Even for the grain farmer all 
is not pessimism. 

In spite of the wheat price slump, the 
grain farmer, according to official fig- 
ures, will receive $500,000,000 more for 
his crop this year than he received last 
year. But stressing that point would not 
get votes for the politicians. They must 
heap pity upon the farmer, magnify his 
hardships and spread gloom, even though 
it impairs his credit, upsets his market- 
ing machinery, disturbs industry and 
blocks the natural progress of a nation. 

When the farmer fires the politician 
and begins thinking for himself a new 
period of prosperity will open up for 
him. Then we will see a united nation, 
happy, prosperous and _ economically 
stronger, with agriculture and industry 
fighting shoulder to shoulder to solve 
our domestic and international prob- 
lems. Such solidarity can never be at- 
tained by fostering class feeling, nor can 
the goal be reached through dangerous 
experiments with economic laws. 


Proposed New Exchange Restrictions 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
just made public a report which pro- 
poses new restrictions for the grain ex- 
changes. Many of the recommendations 
are obviously unsound and contain in- 
consistencies which are apparent to any 
man intimately associated with the grain 
industry. 

For three years the grain exchanges 
have been the storm center of the radi- 
cal agrarian wave. The fires of discon- 
tent have been fed by ambitious politi- 
cians and self-appointed farmer leaders. 
Their whole campaign of propaganda 
has been based on constant repetition of 
this one thought: that the great price 
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deflation in grain beginning in July, 1929 
was due to speculation and manipula. 
tion. 

What does the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion find after months of investigation? 
To quote from its report, it finds that 
“the extensive decline in prices of the 
contract grade of wheat at Chicago from 
an average of about $2.85 bu on July 17 
1920, to a fraction over $1 on Sept. 14, 
1922, was due mainly to other factors, 
including supply and demand, rather 
than to speculation or manipulation.” 

In that single sentence the commission 
shatters one of the most unfair, destruc. 
tive charges ever placed against an indus- 
try. It was upon this charge that restrie. 
tive legislation was enacted. It was up- 
on this charge that farmers were ep- 
couraged to give moral and _ financial 
support to theoretical marketing schemes 
and to political movements for seating in 
Congress radicals who constitute « men- 
ace to the whole economic structure of 
a nation. Today farmers realize that 
the tinkering with economic laws has 
proved disastrous; that the golden prom- 
ises of prosperity through leg’slative 
panaceas have cost them millions «f dol- 
lars through thé partial crippling of 
their marketing system. 

Instead of taking cognizance «f this 
situation and lightening the restrictions, 
the federal trade commission wou'd add 
new shackles to the grain industry 

One recommendation is for }ublica- 
tion of the volume of open trades in each 
grain, which would not benefit the public, 
but which would simply place Arerican 
producers at a disadvantage in the world 
market. If foreign countries siw that 
American buyers were “long” in the 
market it stands to reason they would 
not buy, but would await the inevitable 
selling wave for lower prices. The plan 
would be feasible only if America had 
four walls and was disinterested in the 
rest of the world. 


PUBLIC STORAGE UNPROFITABI 


The commission recommends thut rail- 
roads be encouraged to supply storage 
elevator space at markets. As a matter 
of fact the railroads and farmers have 
not availed themselves of the public stor- 
age room in Chicago in recent years. 
Public storage has been a distinctly un- 
profitable business, and has been con- 
ducted at a loss. Storage space has been 
continued by private capital largely as 
a means of protection on hedges, with 
the assurage of a place to deliver grain 
if such delivery became necessary. 

Under another recommendation of the 
commission the car delivery rule would 
be applied, not by the exchange officers, 
but by outsiders. The inconsistency of 
this recommendation is obvious. If the 
men in the grain business themselves 
cannot apply the rule to the satisfac- 
tion of the commission, what do they 
expect may be accomplished by placing 
the authority in the hands of strangers 
unfamiliar with the technic of the grain 
business? In applying the rule, greatest 
care is always taken to insure fairness. 
Under the exchange bylaws only disin- 
terested parties are permitted a voice in 
the application of the rule, and _ this 
also holds true ot the settlement rule for 
defaulted future contracts. 

The recommendations are a <ecided 
interference with the rights of trade a& 
sociations to interpret and enforce rules 
and regulations voluntarily adopted by 
their members. They are not at all in 
harmony with the attitude taken by the 
Department of Commerce in the :natter 
of encouraging trade associations in the 
service which they render the publi¢ 
through the minimizing of expenses 4 
the standardizing of products. ‘ 

To the grain trade the commissions 
report is a discouraging document. For 
after completely vielioatiog the & 
change of the vicious charges of price 
depression by speculation and manipula 
tion, the commission inconsistently sub- 
mits a series of absurd, impossibic pro 
posals for the consideration of tli next 
Congress. 





In former years the dominion of New 


Zealand produced considerably more 
wheat than was required within the 
country, but with the increasing pop 
lation the position has been reverse® 
In 1880 more than 3,000,000 bus wheat 
were exported, while in 1920 the quantity 
legen amounted to nearly 2,000, 
us. 
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